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TO: City Managers and City Clerks in Non-Manager Cities 


Attached is a preliminary checklist for the preparation of the Community 
Development Plan including the Housing Assistance Plan as required by the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. These checklists have 
been prepared to aid cities in fulfilling the requirements outlined in the 
new legislation as supplemented by the tentative rules and regulations which 
appeared in the September 17, 1974 edition of the Federal Register . These 
checklists provide a suggested approach and should not be viewed as an 
official HUD regulation or procedure. However, based on experience with 
previous HUD programs, the approach outlined should provide the city with 
all of the necessary information required to comply with any specific for- 
mat disseminated by HUD when the regulations become final. (Although the 
Act requires a comprehensive strategy for meeting identified needs as re- 
ferenced on page 4 of the checklist, HUD indicates such a step in the ap- 
plication will not be required this year, though it certainly will be bene- 
ficial to block grant recipients.) Of course, any approach to planning 
and citizen involvement should be oriented to the particular experiences 
and situations in each city. 

The time to begin planning the application is now and the checklists, are 
designed to assist cities in this effort. 

Upon the finalization of the rules and regulations, a revised checklist 
will be issued if necessary. City officials desiring additional informa- 
tion or assistance should contact the Berkeley office of the League. The 
League wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Michael L. Grigoni of the 
Institute for Local Self Government in preparing the Housing Assistance Plan 
checklist . 


Don Benninghoven 
Executive Director 
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CHECKLIST FOR PREPARING A COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK GRANT APPLICATION 
(DRAFT) 


I. PRE-APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS 

Cities entitled to receive formula or hold-harmless awards may submit their 
application as early as December 1, but no later than April 15. Cities com- 
peting for discretionary balance awards in both S.M.S.A. 's and non-metropolitan 
areas may submit applications thereafter. Before an application is prepared 
consideration should be given to certain program requirements. 

A. Applicants must comply with OMB Circular A-95 requirements 45 days prior 

to HUD submission. 

1. Comments made by A-95 clearinghouse will assist HUD in evaluating 
application . 

2. Records of all correspondence or other documents received as a result 
of A-95 should be kept. 

B. Citizens must be given an adequate opportunity to participate in the 

preparation of the block grant application. - Specifically, 

1. Citizens must be provided with adequate information concerning the 
amount of funds available for proposed community development and 
housing activities, the range of activities that may be undertaken, 
and other important program requirements. Such information dissem- 
ination activities are eligible for support by block grant funds; 

2. public hearings must be held to obtain the views of citizens on 
community development and housing needs; and 

3. citizens must be provided an adequate opportunity to participate in 
the development of the application, and in the development of any 
revisions, changes or amendments. 


II. PREPARATION OF THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT APPLICATION: THE PROCESS 

The overall planning process should be oriented in a manner to encompass 


1 

This is one of the certifications that must be submitted to HUD with the 
application. See section II part D No. 1 of this checklist for further details on 
certifications . 
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needs , objectives and strategy designed to eliminate or prevent slums, blight, 
and deterioration where such conditions or needs exist; and to provide improved 
community development facilities and public improvements, including the pro- 
vision of supporting health, social and similar services where necessary and 
appropriate . 

- Administrative responsibility for coordination of the planning process be 
assigned to one staff member. 

- Coordinator involve staff of necessary city departments, as well as 
redevelopment agency and housing authority if they exist. 

- Determination be made regarding how and to what extent citizens will be 
involved in planning. 


Consideration be given to whether newly formed citizens committee (s) or 
existing group (s) will advise staff and city council. 

Both community development needs and objectives be reviewed with the city 
council and citizen group (s), including city boards and commissions, prior 
to resource allocation decisions. 

The following steps are intended as a possible approach to the development of 
the block grant application which includes a three-year Community Development 
Plan Summary/ a one-year Community Development Program, various certifications, 
as well as a Housing Assistance Plan considered in a separate attachment. 

A. Problem Identification 

The problem identification section of the application should include: 

“ a summary of housing problems outlined in the Housing Assistance Plan 
(see "Checklist for Preparing a Housing Assistance Plan"). 

“ _any special needs existing in an identifiable segment of the low income 
population must be indicated. 


Problems should be expressed in terms of specific needs, shortages or 

gaps in services. The following approach is recommended: 

!• Utilize existing data , eg. 1970 Census and special local studies 
(welfare, school district, Model Cities, etc.) to identify 
problems which may exist in the city. Information concerning age, 
ethnic background, income, employment, and housing stock by age 
and tenure, can be found in these sources. 

2. Some of the work in terms of identification and analysis of problems 
may have already been done by the city for previous federal grants. 
Therefore, a review of previous problem identification efforts will 
give the city a headstart in preparation of this section. Possible 
sources: planning department studies and reports. Model Cities ap- 
plication and/or annual plans, neighborhood profiles, social needs 
assessments, goals statements, special economic development reports 
for E.D.A. , etc. 

3. Citizens should be given the opportunity to identify problems . 

This may be accomplished through neighborhood or city-wide surveys, 
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neighborhood council meetings, designated advisory committee (s) , 
etc. 

4. Establishment of priorities is one of the most important phases of 
the planning process as it is the transitional step between the 
identification of problems and the setting of program objectives. 

The one-year Community Development Program must be developed to 
give maximum feasible priority to activities which will benefit 
low-or moderate-income families or aid in the prevention or elimin- 
ation of slums or blight; or to meet other particularly urgent 
community development needs that HUD finds consistent with the 
statement of needs in the application . ^ Activities outlined in the 
Community Development Program must be conducted and administered in 
conformity with federal civil rights laws^ must comply with the 
relocation and acquisition requirements of the Uniform Relocation 
Assistance and Real Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970,^ and 
the environmental impact of such activities must be considered^. 

Priorities should be realistic and in keeping with available re- 
sources, whether funds provided by the Community Development Block 
Grant Program or by other federal, state and/or local funds. Maps 
which include demographic data of prevailing population character- 
istics should be included as supporting documents. 

B. Objectives 

1. Both long and short-term objectives must be included in the three- 
year Community Development Plan Summary, and they must be developed 
in accordance with areawide development planning and national urban 
growth policies. Short-term objectives should be expressed in 
measurable , action-oriented language , while long-term objectives 
are expressed in terms of goals . 

2. All objectives should logically relate to identified problems and 
priorities . If, for example, lack of low-and moderate-income housing 
is cited as a problem, an objective would involve the alleviation of 
that problem in some specific way: long-term objectives might in- 
clude goals to implement rehabilitation programs, code enforcement 
programs, or residential renewal programs; short-term objectives may 
include the number of units to be reached under such programs along 
with a timetable for action. 

C. Strategy 

The Community Development Plan must demonstrate a comprehensive strategy 
for meeting identified needs. Determination of such a strategy might 
include : 
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1. Review of administrative and resource capabilities including public 
and private sources. An integral part of this review will be the 
preparation of a budget to support the Community Development Program; ^ 

2. Review of status and level of commitment to existing programs such as 
Model Cities, Urban Renewal, etc.; 1 

3. Maintain compliance with the various certification requirements; 

4. Development of an evaluation component in the planning process that 
will provide timely information about the progress the city is making 
in carrying out the community development activities. This will be 
valuable in preparation of the annual performance report; and 

5. Development of policy and procedures for contracting with public and 
private entities to assist in the implementation of the Community 
Development Program. 

6. Attempts to arrive at council, staff and citizen concensus on 
problems (needs), priorities , objectives and strategies. 

D. Certifications 

The certifications required as part of the block grant application, 
which must be made in a form prescribed by HUD, are listed below. 

Sections of the proposed rules and regulations included in the 
September 17 Federal Register indicating the certification requirements, 
related record management requirements and performance standards against 
which HUD will determine compliance with the requirements are also given 
in respective order. 

1. Citizen participation: Section 570.303(e)(2) 

570.906(b)(5) and 570.907(b) 

570.900(d) 

2. Purpose of Community Development Program: Section 570.303(e)(6) 

3. Federal civil rights laws: Section 570.303(e)(1) 

570.907(f) 

570.602 and 570.900(c) 

4. Relocation and acquisition: Section 570.303(e)(3) 

590.905(c) and 570.907(d)& (e) 

570.603 and 570.900(a)& (b) 

5. Environmental impact: Section 570.303(e)(4) 

570.906(b) (4) 

570.604 

6. Financial management: Section 570.303(e)(5) 

570.905(b) and 570.907(a) 

6 

See section II part D No. 6. 
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CHECKLIST FOR PREPARING A HOUSING ASSISTANCE PLAN 

(DRAFT) 


I. DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING HOUSING STOCK 

The following is a detailed list of the kind of information local governments 
must provide to give a general description of existing housing stock. Most 
of the information is readily available via 1970 Census data. In almost all 
cases, except as noted, the Census data is already available in published form. 

A. General Descriptive Data 

1. Total units: rental; ownership 

2. Median unit values and rents 

3. Number of units vacant^ - 

B. Detailed Description of Existing (completed) Units 

1. Unit size (number of rooms): ownership; rental 

2 

2. Values of ownership units 

2 

3. Rental prices of rental units 

4. Number of substandard units (refers to lack of plumbing only) 

5. Number of overcrowded units * 

6. Number of blighted or delapidated units: available for rehabilitation; 
ready for demolition^ 


1 

Not readily available except from HUD-Post Office Postal Vacancy survey, 
newspaper sales and rental advertisements, data on number of utility service 
shutoffs obtained from public or private utility agencies, mail surveys to 
apartment managers/owners. 

2 

Data should be adjusted for cost of living increases. 

3 

Data is not available from Census. Local, Regional and State housing studies 
completed under HUD 701 or CRP grants should be consulted. Alternatively, wind- 
shield surveys by local planning or codes staff are recommended. 
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7. Number and location of subsidized units including public housing, 
conventional and leased, and FHA-assisted /:235, 236, 221(d) (3^./ 
interest subsidy housing^ 

C. Detailed Description of Units under Construction^ 

1. Number, location, proposed sales or rental prices of market units 

2. Number, location, proposed rental prices of subsidized units 

D. Detailed Description of Units in Planning, ^ (i.e. , for which a zoning, 
subdivision or building permit application has been submitted but building 
permit has not yet been granted.) 

1. Proposed number, location, sales or rental prices of market units. 

2. Same for subsidized units. 


The above data when combined with Part II below will provide the basis for a needs 
identification related to housing which should be included in the overall Community 
Development Plan summary within the block grant application. 

One further note about Census data: In addition to 1970 Census of Housing publica- 
tions, which may already be available in local planning departments, cities should 
be aware of the availability of added data and base data tapes at Official Census 
Repositories, e.g., Stanford Main Library, Government Documents Section, U.C. 
Berkeley Library, etc. Information regarding these, as well as general procedural 
information can be obtained from the Bureau of the Census directly by calling 
301-763-7662. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF HOUSING NEED OF LOW- INCOME PEOPLE 

Although some cities may wish to expand their housing plans to include a 
broader range of incomes, the Community Development Block Grant requirement 
relates only to low and very low income people, 80% of median income or below, 
and 50% of median income or below, respectively. Within these limits, the 
needs of certain special groups must be identified. 

A. Added Data Required 

1. Existing Population 


4 

Local surveys, the local housing authority and the FHA Area or Insuring 
Offices (for data on FHA 235 interest subsidy programs) are the available sources. 
Obtain Area Office assistance in reviewing single-family subdivision files for FHA 
Sec. 235 information. 

5 

Sources are the local housing authority, HUD-FHA Area Office and recent 
building permit records. 

6 

Sources are the local housing authority, HUD-FHA Area Office and recent 
building permit records. 
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a) Median Income: renters; owners 


b) Comparison of household incomes with housing prices: renters; 
owners 

c) Ennumeration of low-income families paying more than 18% of gross 

income ^ 

d) Ennumeration of elderly paying more than 25% income 

e) Survey needs of elderly , handicapped, large families and 
displacees^ 

2. Future Employment, Population Data^ 

a) Estimated income distribution of job additions 

b) Estimated income distribution of added population 

c) Adjustment for double-counting 

d) Estimated added subsidized housing units required 

B. General definition of Low Income Housing Need - (Add the following being 
careful to avoid double-counting) 

1. New Construction - Units Needed 

a) number of substandard units; and blighted units set for demolition, 
plus , 

b) number of overcrowded units that aren T t substandard, plus, 

c) estimated number of specially-designed units needed for special 
groups 

- - 

Bureau of Labor Statistics data on minimum family budget indicates family of 
four making $7200 should pay no more than 18.4% of gross income for rent. This 
compares favorably with customary HUD 25% of adjusted income rule. BLS states 
elderly can pay higher amount of income for rent. 

8 

Important data sources are the local housing authority tenant application 
list and the County Welfare Department information on numbers of recipients. In 
addition to Aide to Families with Dependant Children, Old Age Security recipients 
Aid to Blind, Aid to Disabled and General Relief recipients should be considered. 

9 

HUD-FHA Market Studies (check HUD Area Office Economic and Market Analysis 
Division), — SIC Data in Census (Standard Industrial Classification), County or 
Regional Growth Projections, Telehpone Survey of Local Employers, Telephone survey 
of local developers. SIC Data shows total jobs within city, total employed city 
residents (some may work outside city), and, for cities above 50,000, resident and 
non-resident employees living within the SMSA. Each total is broken down by SIC 
category but not income. 
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1. elderly 

2. handicapped 

3. large families 

4. displacees 

d. plus new low income units related to estimated population or em- 
ployment growth. 

2. Rehabilitation Units 

a. Number of blighted or delapidated units feasible for rehabilita- 
tion 

3. Existing Units (Families) Needing Assistance 

a. Remainder of low-income population paying excessive rents. 


The definition of housing need outlined above is meant to be as comprehensive as 
possible to show its many-faceted nature. Need is found to involve three measures 
of housing deprivation, i.e., physically inadequate housing; housing unsuitable for 
special needs and housing at excessive rents or prices. When all census and local 
data is combined in this way, housing needs will be seen to exceed local and even 
Federal capacities for solution. Still the gross figures in each category can be 
used to determine the relative severity of each separate housing problem. There- 
fore, such figures will be quite useful in determining the allocation of resources 
toward annual assistance objectives. 


III. ANNUAL ASSISTANCE OBJECTIVE 

A. HUD target-housing assistance allocation for local jurisdiction 

B. Annual Assistance Objective 

1. Rehabilitation Units 

2. New Construction Units 

3. Existing Units 

C. Barriers to Accomplishing Objectives 

1. Description 

2. Proposed ameliorating action 

D. Allocation of Funds for Housing Assistance 

1. HUD Assistance Funds 

2. Community Development Block Grant Fund (rehabilitation, landbanking, 
etc . ) 
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3o Alternative sources 


IV. SITE LOCATION PLAN 

A. Added Data Required 

1. Racial minorities and/or low income people by census tract or locally- 
defined ennumeration area. 

2. List of vacant or redevelopable land that may be potential sites for 
low income housing A® 

3. Description of public facilities availability near potential sites 

B. Site Location Map 

1. Indicate areas of minority or low-income concentration. 

2. Indicate areas with poor public facilities and services. 

3. Indicate neighborhood improvement or community development areas. 

4. Show general location of low-income sites. 

5. Explain how each site relates to national site location goals 
e.g. community and neighborhood revitalization, greater choice in 
housing, assuring availability of public facilities and services. 

V. SUBSIDIZED HOUSING ALLOCATION REVIEW PROCESS 

Under Article II, Section 213, all subsidized housing project applications 
HUD receives from private or public agencies must be submitted for review 
by the local general purpose government. That government has 30 days to 
object if the application is not consistent with the housing plan. Only 
projects of 12 or less units or projects which are state financed or insured 
are exempt. State assisted projects may be included if local government 
choses by policy resolution. While the Federal Housing Assistance Plan does 
not require it, local governments would be wise to consider the following 
elements and design a review procedure viable under the 30-day time limit. 

A. Policy regarding inclusion of state-assisted projects in the local review 
system. 

B. Step-by-step outline of review procedure from receipt of notification of 
application from HUD to formal City Council resolution of approval/ 
objection, e.g. 

1. Comparison of site proposal vis-a-vis housing plans 

2. Report to City Council (Planning Commission) 


10 

Local surveys only 

11 

Local surveys only 
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3. Preparation of Resolution 


4. Public Hearing - Testimony from developer and public 

5. Adoption 

6. Transmittal to HUD 

C. Designation of Responsibilities for various renewal activities. 


11 
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FOREWARD 


This Handbook for Planning and Managing Community Development has been 
prepared to assist local government officials in meeting the community devel- 
opment problems confronting their cities . It has also been prepared in anti- 
cipation of major revisions to federal community development funding. The 
handbook will be of interest and value to cities wishing to participate in 
the new block grant program initiated by the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974. The handbook was also designed for use in a series of intensive 
seminars held in November and December, 1974 on the theme "Setting Policy 
Directions for Action Planning in Community Development. " 

The League wishes to extend its appreciation to the numerous local gov- 
ernment officials involved in the preparation of this handbook. Special acknow- 
ledgement is given to the late Ann Copperman, Assistant Director of Planning, 
Richmond, California for her special assistance, including the preparation of 
"A Planning Guide for Community Development Plan Statements," which appears in 
Appendix D of Chapter VI, Capacity Building for Local Government. We also 
wish to extend our thanks to the United States Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the California Advisory Coordinating Council on Public Per- 
sonnel Management for their financial and technical assistance. The prepara- 
tion of this handbook was financed in part through a HUD community develop- 
ment training grant. The principal researcher and writer of the handbook 
was William R. Raap, Jr. , Community Development Specialist under the direc- 
tion of Louis N. Garcia, League Special Projects Director. 


Don Benninghoven 
Executive Director 
League of California Cities 
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I. IN TR ODUCTION 


We are all continually faced with a series 
of great opportunities brilliantly disguised 
as insoluable problems . 

John W. Gardner 
Common Cause 


Local government is undergoing a period of transition. New responsi- 
bilities are placed on local government with the redistribution of govern- 
ment power and decision-making resulting from the "New Federalism." chap- 
ter II , "New Federalism/' considers the implications of this effort to re- 
vitalize the federal system. In addition, the functions of local govern- 
ment are being broadened. Revitalization of physical conditions, provision 
of social services, and protection of the environment are increasingly 
areas of concern that must compete for scarce resources available to local 
government. This handbook was prepared to help decipher the impact of 
this transitional period on local government in California. 

The recent approval of Community Development Block Grant legislation 
was the primary encouragement for the preparation of this handbook. This 
legislation has far-reaching importance for local government. Under its 
provisions major H.U.D. categorical grant programs are consolidated into 
a flexible block grant. The allocation and use of these funds is the 
responsibility of locally elected and chief executive officials of cities 
and counties, and development of a comprehensive community development 
strategy aimed at eliminating slums and blight, increasing the availability 
of housing for low and moderate income persons and improving public 
facilities and services is required for participation in the block grant 
program. Chapter III, "History of Federal Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Programs," provides an historical understanding of federal assistance 
for physical development, and Chapter IV, "From Categorical Programs to 
Block Grants," considers the evolution of the federal aid system and 
current implications of the federal aid system for local government. Also, 
Chapter VIII discusses the new role of local government in community 
development activities which is in part stimulated by block grants, and oy 
the importance of a local response to housing needs as emphasized in the 
legislation . 

Block grants for community development are third in a new lineage of 
federal assistance, following general revenue sharing and manpower 
revenue sharing. These new programs for distributing federal assistance 
to other levels of government require new flexibility for planning and 
managing federal assistance at the local level. With the flexibility 
will come new demands on municipal policy-making and management. Cities 
will be challenged to fashion more rational decision-making systems, thereby 
working toward the goal of creating a comprehensive, continuous process 
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for managing community change and growth. Such a process will allow the 
meeting of overall community needs by the best allocation of community 
development resources regardless of source, be it federal, state, local 
or private money. 

This decision-making process must integrate many elements of the 
urban environment if it is to be successful. Relations between units of 
local government and between other levels of government must be cooper- 
ative and supportive. This is the subject of Chapter V, "Emerging Inter- 
governmental Relations." Local government must evaluate traditional 
planning and management systems and organizational patterns to determine 
their applicability to the systematic process outlined above. Chapter 
VI, "Capacity Building for Local Government," considers this element of 
the process. Accountability to citizens must also characterize this 
system for decision-making; therefore. Chapter VII, "Involving Citizens," 
discusses experiences with citizen participation under various federal 
assistance programs and future directions of citizen involvement in local 
government. Chapter IX, "Social Planning in the Community Development 
Process," is included for two reasons. First, cities have more respon- 
sibility for providing such social services as manpower programs, child 
care facilities, drug abuse programs, and programs for the elderly. 

Second, these areas of social need have a direct and inextricable 
correlation with physical needs, thus necessitating joint solutions to 
these needs . 

This handbook is process oriented. It is premised on the belief that 
the capabilities and responsiveness of urban service systems can be 
enhanced through a systematic process of recognizing all of the inter- 
related problems and institutions affecting a community so that programs 
can be planned, managed and evaluated in a coordinated, resource-maximizing 
way. This will allow local officials to control forces affecting local 
environments so they can shape their municipalities 1 futures in ways 
consistent with local goals. This process of implementation, however, must 
of course be undertaken developmentally . As the case studies in Appendix B 
of Chapter VI show, different local governments will want to combine 
different areas of municipal activities at different times. Thus, some 
cities may want to link housing and community development processes as 
a first step. In others, linkages between certain aspects of social and 
physical planning may be appropriate to develop. The institutional form 
linkages take will also vary from city to city. Some municipalities may 
want to combine previously separate departments. Others may integrate 
planning under chief executive offices, while agencies that deliver 
resources remain separately organized. 

The recipes for improving local government suggested throughout this 
handbook have to be tempered in every case with the reality of local 
political systems. The challenge of leadership at the local level is 
to find ways to translate new goals into reality in such a way as to 
take account of political and bureaucratic problems that often defeat 
change. The recipe approach is helpful in its capacity to orient and 
broadly guide local government during this transitional period; managing 
the intricacies of political and institutional processes remains , as 
always, the burden of local officials. 
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I believe that a laraer share of our national resources must be 
retained by private citizens and state and local governments to 
enable them to meet their individual and community needs . . . 
Our goal must not be biqger government, but better government-- 
at all levels. Our progress must not be measured by the amount 
of money we put into programs, but by the accomplishments which 
result from them. 


Pichard M. Nixon 

Originally the term “New Federalism“ was utilized extensively by President 
Nixon to characterize his program for revitalization of the federal system. 

The President strongly believed that the Federal Government had grown too 
strong and that state and local governments have been weakened in the process. 
Ke intended to devolve federal power to local governments so that government 
decisions can be made at the level closest to the people. Although motivated 
by different reasons, a variety of interests including Congress, public in- 
terest groups, citizen groups and the general public consider the reform of 
the grant-in-aid system as desirable. 

This chapter will examine the proposals of the President, Congressional 
reaction to these proposals, and the implications of these proposals for 
cities in California. 

The use of federal grants-in-aid can be traced to the very early days of 
our Republic. Grant prggrams arew slowly until the Depression when increased 
assistance to states became common. Grants for education, welfare and agri- 
culture were the basic programs of federal assistance. The decade of the 
1960 s saw a dramatic increase in federal financial aid to local governments. 
The number of programs grew from several hundred to more than 1000 during the 
last twenty years. Chapter IV will discuss many of the problems associated 
with federal grants and their administration. These defects in the method 
of providing federal assistance have led many to seek basic reforms to the 
present categorical system of federal aid. 

President Nixon pledged to reform the system and revitalize the federal 
system in the process. The President proposed to accomplish his reform program 
by restructuring the Federal Government, by decentralizing authority away from 
Washington to state and local governments, and by consolidating and decateaor- 
izing grant programs into block crants or special revenue sharing. In general, 
these efforts at reform have come to be known as the “New Federalism.” 


Propos al to Rest ructure the Fed er al G overnment 


Shortly after taking office, the President appointed a blue ribbon commis- 
sion known as the Council on Executive Organization. This Council was headed 
by Roy L. Ash, at that time President of Litton Industries. The Council 
became referred to as the Ash Council (Mr. Ash has subsequently been appointed 
as Director of the Office of Management and Budget) . After approximately two 
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years of study, the Ash Council recommended to the President that the Federal 
Government be reorganized on a functional noal-oriented basis. The seven 
major existina domestic affairs agencies were prorosed to be reoroanized into 
four functional departments. These new departments include a Department of 
Community Development, a Department of Human Resources, a Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, and a Department of Economic Affairs. 

In January, 1971, the President, in his annual State of the Union Massacre, 
indicated that it was his intention to propose the reorganization of Federal 
crovernment essentially as recommended by the Ash Council. He reiterated his 
statement from the State of the Union Messaae by sayina that ’’most Americans 
today are simply fed up with Government at all levels.’ He went on to point 
out that ’'good people cannot do good thinas with bad mechanisms.' The Presi- 
dent indicated that the existina federal departments which have evolved over a 
period of time were no longer capable of respondina to the domestic needs of 
the country. These aaencies we re not goal-oriented, but rather had become 
constituent-oriented. Government coals were difficult to achieve because of 
the fragmentation existing in current federal aaencies. Problems could not 
be solved because responsibility was diffused in various aaencies and decision- 
making authority was overcentralized in the VJashincton bureaucracy. 

Tne Presidential plan for the reorganization of the Federal Government was 
aimed at organizing to achieve major goals. The specific proposals, as 
submitted to the Congress, were as follows: 

1. The creation of a Department of Community Development (92nd 
Cong. - HP 6962/S. 1430) to be concerned with urban and rural 
communities and activities which contribute to the progress of 
both. 

2. The creation of a Department of Human Pesources (92nd Cong. - 
HR 6961/S. 1432) concerned with the development and well- 
being of people as individuals and as members of a family. 

3. The creation of a Department of Natural Resources (92nd Cong. - 
UP. 6959/S. 1431) to be concerned with our physical environment 
and the preservation and balancing out of the nation’s natural 
resources . 

4. The creation of a Department of Economic Affairs (92nd Cong. - 
UR 6960/S. 1433) concerned with fostering a healthv national 
economy to which all sectors contribute, and which serves the 
interest of all Americans. 

The restructuring proposals received virtually no attention from Congress. 
Hearings were held only on the Department of Community Development bill, and 
only in the House of Representatives Committee on Government Cperations. These 
proposals are now considered dead. 
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Revenue Sharing 


President Nixon was convinced that the categorical grant-in-aid system has 
made state and local governments dependent on the Federal Government, thereby 
increasing federal power over local affairs at the expense of local option. 

To remedy this situation, the President seeks to restructure the Federal sys- 
tem by changing the nature of the national government's financial support of 
state and local governments. The President's plan called for the continua- 
tion of federal financial support, but in the form of broad flexible grants 
rather than the narrow and restrictive categorical grants. 

The concepts of block grants and revenue sharing were not originated by 
the President, but have become closely identified with his '‘New Federalism" 
policies. A block grant is much more flexible than a categorical grant with 
far less stringent requirements. Such a grant requires prior approval of 
the Federal Government and is subject to periodic reviews and approvals. 

General revenue sharing provides funds to local government with virtually no 
restrictions and with maximum local discretion. Revenue sharing funds are 
distributed automatically based on a formula — no application is required. 

Special revenue sharing incorporates some features of both block grants and 
general revenue sharing. Funds are distributed on a formula basis. Although 
a simple application may be required, federal requirements are minimal as long 
as funds are spent for broadly defined subject areas, such as community develop- 
ment, law enforcement, or manpower training. 

State and local governments depend primarily on property and consumer 
taxes to finance their activities. Local governments, in particular, are 
restricted in their revenue raising because Federal and state governments have 
preempted the flexible,, fast growing income tax source. This factor and the 
growing dependency of state and local governments on federal aid resulted in a 
"New Federalism" fiscal strategy, founded on a dual system of general and 
special revenue sharing. General revenue sharinq would provide local govern- 
ments with a source of new money to be spent in any way desired. Special 
revenue sharing would consolidate many existing categorical programs into 
broad flexible grants distributed to local government on a formula basis and 
with a minimum of restrictions. 

General Revenue Sharing . General revenue sharing was first seriously considered 
during the early years of the Kennedy Administration. Inasmuch as the federal 
income tax was experiencing tremendous growth during this period as a result 
of a rapidly expanded economy and inasmuch as state and local governments were 
experiencing a fiscal crisis resulting from the growth of a revenue-expenditure 
gap, the so-called Heller Plan (named for Walter Heller, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers) sought to return to the financially distressed state and 
local governments, a fixed percentage of the federal income tax. 

It was thought that if used in this manner, the surplus federal income 
tax funds would keep local governments from increasing consumer and property 
taxes, thereby enhancing the general economic situation and spurring the 
already healthy economy. This philosophy did not prevail. Several income 
tax rate cuts and the United States involvement in the Viet Nam War chanqed 
the economic picture drastically. Thus, when the Nixon Administration proposed 
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general revenue sharing, it did .so for the purpose of strengthening state and 
local covsrnrent and reducing their dependency on the Federal Government. 

The I resident made his original revenue sharina proposals in 1971. His 
proposal for oeneral revenue sharina (known as the General Revenue Sharing 
Act of 1971 - HR 4187) was revenue sharina in the purest sense. It provided 
for a fixed percentage of 1.3% of federal income tax revenue to fce automatically 
appropriated and distributed to the states. Funds would be distributed on the 
basis of population formula adjusted to take into account local tax effort. A 
mandatory pass-through feature required states to share approximately 50% of 
its revenue sharing funds with local governments. Funds could be used by state 
and local governments as they saw fit. Federal requirements would be minimal, 
designed only to insure accountability and anti-discrimination. 

As expected, the President's proposal encountered considerable difficulty 
m Congress. Debates centered about the advisability of federal revenue 
sharing during a period characterized by the laraest budaet deficits in 
history. Many opposed the formula because it did not differentiate between 
high and low wealth jurisdictions. Many Congressmen simply did not want to 
give up their power to influence local priorities in linht of national prior- 
ities, especially because they felt that local officials were either incapable 
or undesirous of meeting the needs of the many special groups served by the 
categorical programs. Furthermore, many Congressmen thought it politically 
desirable to announce approval of cateaorical programs in their districts. 
Impressing Congress with evidence on the effects of inflation, unemployment 
and increased citizen demands on the fiscal affairs of state and local govern- 
ment, the major public interest groups were able to avert a stalemate. A 
compromise was worked out between the President and Chairman Wilbur Mills of 
tne Powerful House Ways and Means Coimnittee . 


On October 20, 1972, President Mixon signed the Ftate and local Government 
Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972. Fince this Act was a compromise, it was not' 
revenue sharing in the truest sense. Basically, it provides for a five vear 
program totaling over $30 billion distributed to the states and directly to 
virtually every unit of general purpose local government. A complicated 
formula based on population, need and tax effort was devised. Local govern- 
ments must spend their funds in eight priority areas: public safety, environ- 
mental protection, public transportation, health, recreation, libraries, 
services for the poor and aaed, financial administration and ordinary and 
necessary capital expenditures. Revenue sharing funds cannot be used to match 
federal funds. Minimal reporting and accounting procedures are reauired and 
discrimination in the use of funds is prohibited. 


?£®5J^^®venu_^Shari«o_. While general revenue sharing was designed to provide 
additional funds to local and state governments, special revenue sharino was 
proposed as a vehicle for resturcturing the federal system and giving local 
governments more control over the use of federal funds. 


There is widespread agreement among conservatives and liberals alike that 
the grant-in-aid system must be reformed. Although most aoree that reform is 
necessary and unavoidable, there exists a wide divergence of opinion regarding 
the means by which the system should be reformed. The debates usually revolve 
around the nature and extent of the decentralization, consolidation and 
decategorization of existing grant programs. The President's special revenue 
sharing proposals are the greatest departure from the existing system. These 
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proposals are the epitome of decentralization of decision-making to federal 
regional offices , and more importantly, to state and local government officials. 
The proposals also involve the consolidation of more programs and with the 
greatest feasible decateaorization. 

Some opponents of special revenue sharing argue that categorical programs 
are necessary to insure that the needs of special groups are met — especially 
needs of the poor or the otherwise disadvantaged. It is assumed that local 
officials are unsympathetic to these special needs. Furthermore, it is claimed 
that local governments lack the essential expertise and management capacity 
to solve social problems. It is also felt that broad financial assistance 
would be easily abused, thus hindering the implementation of national goals 
and objectives. 

In defense of the revenue sharing approach, supporters argue that the 
government closest to the people is best able to solve local problems. It is 
pointed out that special revenue sharing proposals contain features which will 
enhance local management capacity. Furthermore, it is argued that the existing 
categorical system has actually made problems worse by raising expectations 
while at the same time making it impossible for local officials to plan ration- 
ally. 


The special revenue sharing proposals were designed to remedy the short- 
comings of the current system. In 1970-71, the Administration proposed six 
special revenue sharing proposals designed to replace approximately 130 exist- 
ing categorical programs. The proposals were in the following subject areas: 
urban community development, rural community development, manpower, education, 
law enforcement, and transportation. 

These proposals were similar in several important ways. In the first 
place, they all provided state and/or local government with a predictable 
annual allotment based on a fixed formula. These proposals were designed to 
reduce or eliminate altogether local matching requirements while at the same 
time, maintain funding levels, at least equal to previous levels, under 
the categorical programs. Under special revenue sharing, elected officials 
would be given maximum flexibility in the use of funds within broadly defined 
subject areas established' by law. 

In the fiscal year 1973-74 budget, the President sought Congressional 
approval of special revenue sharing for urban community development (the Better 
Communities Act of 1973) , education (the Better Schools Act of 1973) , and law 
enforcement (the Law Enforcement Revenue Sharing Act of 1973) . The Administra- 
tion also proposed to implement manpower revenue sharing on an administrative 
basis by decategorizing manpower programs under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Revenue sharing 
for rural community development and transportation will not be sought. 

Congress rejected the special revenue sharing approach in favor of block 
grants. In enacting the Crime Control Act of 1973, Congress continued the 
LEAA block grant programs to the states. However, Congress did incorporate an 
Administration proposal requiring that regional or areawide planning boards 
consist of at least fifty percent local elected officials. In the area of man- 
power, the President's threat to create revenue sharing administratively as 
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as well as the pending termination of Concessional authority for most manpower 
programs forced a compromise between the leaislative and executive branches. 

The result was the enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and Trainina Act 
of 1973 (CETA) . This block errant program consolidated and decateaorized most 
federal manpower programs. Funds are now available only to state and local 
government prime sponsors. 

The main thrust of the proposed Allied Services legislation is to provide 
a coordinating device for the myriad of HEW social service programs. If 
adopted, this legislation would provide local government officials with input 
into the plannina for various social service programs at the sub-state regional 
level. The main goal of this legislation is to integrate social services 
by joint planning and programming in order that recipients of services can 
be treated as a whole person or family. 

More recently, the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 has been 
enacted after four years of consideration. This block orant legislation contains 
many features proposed in the Administration's Better Communities Act. It 
calls for 1) consolidation and decategorization of major HUD programs including 
urban renewal, model cities, open space and water and sewer, into a flexible 
block grant, 2) pinpointing responsibility for allocation and use of block grant 
funds with locally elected and chief executive officials of cities and counties 
and 3) requiring that the city develop a comprehensive community development 
strategy aimed at eliminating slums and blight, increasing the availability of 
housing for low and moderate income persons and improving public facilities and 
services. Cnapter IV contains a full discussion of the block grant. 


Initiative s for Grant Simpl ification and Reorganization 


In addition to legislative proposals for revitalizing the Federal system, 
a number of administrative reforms have been instituted. The reforms are 
designed to simplify the existing grant-in-aid system, prepare the system for 
transition to general and special revenue sharing, and reorganize the Federal 
Governnont. In this section we will describe the major administrative changes 
which have been implemented. 

Creatio n_^^Jd^_^f^c^ o^^^£!lgJ ri g nt and budge t (PMB) . The Ash Council recom- 
mended that the Bureau of the Budget be strengthened and that its responsibili- 
ties be broadened to make it an instrument of management innovation as well as 
a budget review and control agency. On July 1, 1970, the President established 
the Office of Management and Budget as part of the Executive Office of the Pre- 
sident. Since then, OMB has played an aggressive role in reshaping the federal 
system and simplifying federal grant-in-aid procedures. 

Federal As s i s t an ce Review Program (FA Pj . On March 27, 1969, President Nixon 
issued a directive to the Urban Affairs Council (the forerunner of the present 
Domestic Council) and the Bureau of the Budget ordering then to undertake an 
extensive effort to streamline the delivery of Federal Assistance to states and 
communities and to develop a new federal /state/local partnership. This direc- 
tive resulted in the establishment of the Federal Assistance Review Program, 
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an interagency program involving all of the federal domestic agencies. FAR was 
designed as a three year program with the following nine major goals: 

1. Common regional boundaries 

2. Regional councils 

3. Red-tape cutting 

4. Reduction in processing time 

5. Greater reliance on state and local government 

6. Decentralization 

7. Consistency in procedures 

8. Joint funding simplification 

9. Grant consolidation and coordination 

OMB has played an active role in FAR by establishing goals for departments 
to reduce paper work, simplify application procedures and shorten grant proces- 
sing time. In their annual progress reports to the President on the program, 

OMB has cited specific examples of program achievements. In addition to the 
procedural simplifications, OMB has cited the success of FAR in improvina inter- 
governmental coordination, decentralizing decision-making authority to 
federal regional offices, and recommending the consolidation of many grant-in- 
aid programs. 

Uniform Regional Boundaries . One of the first major findings of FAR was a 
recognition of the inconsistency of the regional boundaries of the various 
federal domestic departments, and the location of regional headquarters for 
these agencies. This inconsistency meant that state and local officials 
attempting to coordinate several grant-in-aid programs were often required to 
travel to several different cities in order to meet with regional federal 
officials. In addition, the lack of uniform boundaries made it difficult for 
federal agencies to coordinate related programs. Accordingly, the President 
has directed all domestic federal agencies to conform to ten uniform geographic 
bourdaries, and to locate their regional headguarters in the same city within 
each of the regional boundaries. 

Federal Regional Councils. Although the establishment of uniform regional 
boundaries and common headguarters enhanced the capacity of the Federal Govern- 
ment to coordinate their activities, the need became apparent for a formal 
mechanism to provide inter-departmental coordination. As a result, the Presi- 
dent established ten regional councils consisting of the Regional Directors of 
HEW, HUD and 0E0? the Regional Manpower Administrator of Labor; and the Secre- 
tarial Representative of DOT. These councils were charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing interagency strategies, integrating program and funding 
plans, and resolving interagency conflicts. The President also charged these 
councils to develop and maintain close working relationships with state and 
local governments , and to coordinate their grant programs in a manner responsive 
to other levels of government. In early 1972, the President issued Executive 
Order 11647 strengthening the role of the Federal Regional Councils, adding 
the Directors of EPS and LEAA to the councils, and establishing a Washington 
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level group composed of top level officials from the various aaencies repre- 
sented on the Reaional Councils. Under the provisions of this Executive Order, 
the Chairmen of the various Peaional Councils became Presidential appointees, 
and the Councils were provided with additional staff. 

OMB Management Circulars. 0MB has implemented various provisions of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1988 by the issuance of management circulars. 
Circulars No. A-95, A-98 and A-102 are designed to improve intergovernmental 
coordination, avert overlapping of programs, and provide consistency in Federal 
requirements and procedures. The A-°5, 'Evaluation, Review and Coordination 
of Federal and Federally Assisted Programs and Projects , "is designed to en- 
courage the establishment of a project notification and review system to 
facilitate coordinated development planning for certain federal programs: to 
notify Governors and State Legislatures upon renuest of the federal grants- in- 
aid made to their states and to their local governments: and to coordinate 
federal development programs and. projects with state, regional and local 
development plans. Under the A-95 procedure, federal agencies will not 
approve city applications for grants unless the appropriate review and comment 
procedures are followed. The A-95 system is operated through a series of 
state and regional or metropolitan clearinghouses. These clearinghouses are 
concerned primarily with the consistency of local project proposals with 
regional or state plans. A more detailed discussion of the A-95 process 
appears in the appendix to Chapter V. 

OMD Circular A-98, "Notification to States of Grant- in-Aid Information," 
was issued in June, 1970, and it provides procedures for reporting a variety 
of information to states on grants-in-aid awarded to state and local agencies. 
In California, the Council on Intergovernmental Relations maintains a central 
point for receiving and distributing information on grant approvals to state 
and local government agencies. Currently, there are 222 programs requiring 
notification under A-98. 

Circular A-102, "Uniform Administrative Requirements for Grants-in-Aid 
to State and Local Governments," was issued in October, 1971, and updated 
in September, 1972. The purpose of this circular is to establish standards 
for consistency and uniformity among federal agencies in the administration 
of grants to state and local governments. Tfhen fully operational, A-102 
is expected to place greater reliance on the existing management systems of 
state and local governments. This circular is aimed at achieving administra- 
tive and procedural simnlif ication in federal procedures relating to the 
application process, property management, accounting, program reporting and 
auditing requirements. A-102 stresses the need for Federal agencies to main- 
tain uniform and consistent requirements concerning cash depositories for 
federal grant funds, bonding and insurance requirements, retention of records 
and other related management or audit concerns. 


Annual Arrangements 


Several years ago the Department of Housing and Urban Development estab- 
lished a coordinating device known as the Annual Arrangement. It was founded 
on HUD's desire to provide local government officials with greater flexibility 
in managing the HUD categorical programs. The Annual Arrangement involved a 
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negotiation process whereby the head of the FUD Area Office and the chief 
executive of the city enter into a mutual aareement which pulled toaether, 
into a single package , all of the HUD proarams in which the city would partici- 
pate during a one year period. 

Although the Annual Arrangement did not result in the city receiving more 
funds than normal, it did insure that HUD funds would be reserved for the city 
pending the receipt and approval of an appropriate application. This enabled 
a city to improve its planning and budgeting capacity as well as providing 
cities more flexibility in linking existing HUD programs. The flexibility 
provided by an Annual Arrangement was limited because the normal reguirements 
of the categorical programs included in the Annual Arranaement remained in 
effect. 

HUD stressed the Annual Arrangement as a means of improving management 
capacity pending the adoption of a community development revenue sharing 
program. The Ajinual Arrangement forced cities to consider all of their com- 
munity development needs at one time, and to coordinate grant requests between 
the individual departments and independent aaencies of the city. This enabled 
the city to develop an overall community development strateoy and to coordinate 
the various pieces of the local community development system. The Annual 
Arrangement allowed local officials to make resource allocation decisions 
based upon meaningful local priorities. It did not, however, allow local 
officials to make transfers of funds between the various categorical programs. 

In California there were about ten Annual Arranaement cities. Reaction 
to the process was mixed but generally Annual Arrangements were considered 
as a positive, successful tool in assisting cities to manage their affairs in 
a more effective manner. The Annual Arrangement process served as an important 
transition toward block* grants. The process is discussed further in Appendix A 
of Chapter VI. 


Planned Variations 


On July 29, 1971, President Nixon announced the establishment of the 
Planned Variations Program as an off-shoot of the Model Cities Program. The 
Model Cities Program had been established in the Johnson Administration to 
provide 147 selected cities with flexible, supplemental financial and technical 
assistance to enable them to improve the quality of their physical and social 
environment. Under this program, federal funds for the first time could be 
utilized to match other categorical federal proarams. The Model Cities Program 
required the cities to participate in a comprehensive policy planning process, 
including a problem analysis, a cataloguing of existing community resources, 
a statement of goals, and a strategy for implementation of the cities goals. 

A heavy emphasis on citizen participation in both the development of program 
objectives and project evaluation was reauired by the Model Cities Program. 

In addition, cities were encouraged to develop programs aimed at meeting the 
various social service needs of the residents of the model neighborhood. Model 
Cities was designed as an experiment to provide local officials with maximum, 
flexibility and authority to coordinate federal dollars to meet the needs of 
a specific blighted neighborhood. Model Cities is discussed further in 
Appendix A of Chapter VI. 
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The Planned Variation concept was desianed to increase the amount of 
flexibility/ and to build manaaenent canacitv in anticipation of the community 
block errant system. Twenty of the model cities were selected to participate 
in this proaram, ircludino Fresno and Fan Jose in California. Under the 
Planned Variations r roaram, city officials were criven the ability to influence 
federal funds utilized within the city boundaries , but administered by different 
aoencies . 

The Planned Variations Froaram operated throuah the use of three new 
ir.anaaement devices, Minimizing Federal Administrative Requirements, City- 
Uide Model Cities Froaram, and Chief Fxecutive Peview and Comment. The Planned 
Variations Froaram provided those cities involved in the experiment with the 
ability to have a significant impact on the use of federal funds within city 
boundaries. This impact is considered in detail in Appendix A of Chapter VI. 


Implications for California Cities 


As we have seen, the "New Federalism” is a comprehensive and interrelated 
set of proposals desinned to result in the redistribution of Government 
power and decision-makina. This program will effect the structure and Rinan- 
cina of government at all levels. It will give local Government Greater discre- 
tion in plannina and administerina federal aid proarams. The flow of federal 
dollars will be redistributed. Existing federal red tape and bureaucratic 
delay will be greatly reduced and the definition of what constitutes a matter 
of local government concern will be expanded. 

although the term "New Federalism" was coined by President Nixon, it should 
be pointed out that it has come to be used Generally to describe the current 
trend in government decentralization. This trend finds support in Congress as 
well as tiie Executive Branch, among liberals and conservatives, and among 
representatives of both major political parties. Most Generally acree that 
arant proarams must be consolidated and decateaorized , and that state and 
local government elected officials must be Given Greater discretion and control 
over the use of these grant funds. The debate usually centers on the nature 
and extent of national Goals and objectives, the dearee of legislative and 
federal government oversight, the funding level and requirements for planning 
and compliance processes. 

Role of th e Ele cted Official . The "New Federalism” philosophy is based upon 
the premise that community problems can best be solved at the community level 
by those politically and legally responsible for local affairs (i.e., elected 
officials). Therefore, the entire "New Federalism" is based upon the concept 
of increasing the authority and control of elected officials over federal funds 
spent in their jurisdiction. An inevitable outcome of the "Nev; Federalism" 
will be an increase in the visibility of local elected municipal officials. 

In most cases, responsibility will be pinpointed in these officials for plannina, 
resource allocation and programmatic decision-making. A likely result micht 
be greater political vulnerability as elected officials become the focal point 
for community interest groups seeking new or expanded services. 

L ocal Ilanning and Decision-Making Capac ity. California cities do not have 
comprehensive, integrated community plannina proarams ; City plannina programs 
are characteristically restricted to those functional areas where direct city 
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involvement exists. Overall , comprehensive policy planning is lacking. As 
used here, comprehensive refers to integrated planning including physical, 
economic, social and fiscal concerns related across the board to all public 
and private agencies in the Community. The text of Chapter VI raises this 
issue in general terms. Appendix B of Chapter VI relates it to four cities 
with changing planning and management systems. 

City policies are often developed on a crisis basis without proper consider- 
ation of implications to the total community. City planning is affected by 
public and private decisions of both a local and areawide nature. Cities 
participate in numerous regional, areawide, countywide or local planning sys- 
tems. '‘Official * 1 city representatives sit on numerous boards, commissions 
or committees with little or no policy direction from the city council. Cities 
have not developed overall priorities or policies in many areas where the 
subject cuts across various planning systems. Often cities participate in 
several or more planning systems with contradictory goals or objectives. 

Planning systems are often controlled by narrow interest groups and city 
interests are normally vastly under-represented. 

Comprehensive planning is necessary as the basis for rational resource 
allocation. Such planning, however, is impeded by the lack of planning staff 
and/or limited staff expertise, fragmentation of planning responsibility, 
lack of clearly stated and agreed upon goals and objectives, the existence of 
local quasi-public agencies, a general lack of awareness on the part of local 
officials and general fiscal constraints. Another major deficiency in muni- 
cipal administrative capacity is the lack of adequate procedures to evaluate 
the performance and productivity of municipal activities. This is especially 
true in the area of human service programs but is equally important and lacking 
in such physically oriented programs as redevelopment and public facilities. 

The "New Federalism" will stress the requirement for program evaluation so 
that ineffective programs can be modified or eliminated. Evaluation is, of 
course, a vital element of feedback into a planning system and is a necessary 
component of a modern management operation. 

Resource Distribution and Re-Distribution . A major effect of the "New Federal- 
ism" will be a shift to broader federal aid through the use of block grant 
and revenue sharing programs. In addition to providing more flexibility, 
these programs will also result in a major redistribution of federal funds as 
discussed in Chapter IV. Generally speaking, suburban areas will receive a 
greater share of federal funds. Conversely, most of the central ciites will 
experience a decrease in federal funding. Grantsmanship will be deemphasized 
and more attention will be paid to the management and evaluation of the use 
of federal funds. Many cities not currently involved in federal community 
development programs will receive large entitlements for community development 
purposes. 

Citizen Participation . It appears that the participatory models developed by 
the Community Action and Model Cities programs, will leave a lasting imprint 
on local government decision making. Although "New Federalism" legislation is 
not consistent in its approach to community participation, it is generally 
assumed that increased community participation will result under special 
revenue sharing. Indeed, general revenue sharing has, in most communities, 
engendered greater participation and increased the number of interest groups 
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asking for municipal assistance. A number of cities are already movinc to 
expand their citizen participation structures. Participants in the Model 
Cities Program, for example, are expandina their citizen boards from the 
target areas to represent the entire city. Chapter VII is concerned with 
the changing role of citizen involvement in local government. 

Inter governm ent Re lations . The "New Federalism 1, will, of course, revise 
current intergovernmental relationships. The state will be expected to asume 
a greater responsibility in coordination of statewide community development 
activities. The .Model Cities' experience has demonstrated that many community 
problems reguire the involvement of state aaencies and the use of federal 
funds currently channelled to local areas through the state. 

Cities and counties, on the other hand, will, under ’’New Federalism" 
proposals, become more involved in matters which have previously been considered 
state concerns. For example, the Allied Services Act seeks to provide for 

participation of local officials in the planning of many human service 
programs. These procrams are presently planned by the state alone, although 
tney effect local areas. 

Perhaps an area of more critical concern is the impact of the"New Feder- 
alism” on city/county relationships. There has been considerable controversy 
concerning 'hew Federalism” and the role of counties. The urban counties argue 
that responsibility should be pinpointed in county, rather than city officials 
because counties have broader responsibilities, better and more sophisticated 
management organizations, and represent all the people in the county rather 
than those residing within city limits. The cities, on the other hand, have 
argued that counties have not met their responsibility in dealing with many 
community issues. The inclusion of a number of "urban counties” for funding 
in the block grant bill results in substantial increases in community develop- 
ment funds for a number of California counties. Cities araue that counties 
have not been involved in community development activities in the past and 
lack the expertise and the interest to administer such proarams. The changina 
nature of intergovernmental relations is the topic of Chapter V. 

For the last decade, we have seen the increase in the number of substate 
or regional planning systems and organizations. Federal policy has encouraaed 
or required the creation of COGs, criminal justice planning boards, manpower 
planning councils, senior citizen planning boards, and so-forth. The result 
has been the proliferation of the number of sinale purpose reaional mechanisms 
with varying degrees of local input and considerable duplication of effort 
and a lack of coordination on a regional basis. 

It is perhaps in the area of substate regionalism that "New Federalism" 
policies are the most ambivalent. For example, the proposed Responsive Gov- 
ernments Act would require that all 701 funds be administered through the 
state. COG's depend primarily on 701 funds for their existence. On the other 
hand, the extension of the LEAA program required that areawide planning be 
conducted by planning boards comprised of at least 50% elected officials. 

Further, the Allied Services Act would provide the Governor with authority to 
establish regional planning bodies for human resource proarams which could 
involve representatives of general purpose local governments. 
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Constitutional and Statutory Limitations . The "New Federalism” raises some 
questions regarding the concept of "municipal concern." For example, if 
carried to their logical extent, city governments would be more directly 
involved in planning and delivering social services. Chapter IX analyzes 
this possibility more fully. Also, with local government flexibility to 
program Community Development Elock Grant funds, questions such as a muni- 
cipality's authority to provide credit to individuals for housing rehabilita- 
tion will be raised. Chapter VIII considers such issues as this. 
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li b HISTORY OF FEDERAL HOUSI NG AND COf-W- I TY D FVFI OPMFMT pppepams 


If men could learn from history, what lessons it might teach us! 

But passion and party blind our eyes, and the light which experience 
gives is a lantern on the stern, which shines only on the waves 
behind us! 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Since the 1930's, the Federal Government has been taking increasing re- 
sponsibility for the physical environment and housing conditions. This con- 
cern has been expressed through numerous categorical funding programs designed 
to foster and encourage the growth and development of communities. This chap- 
ter will consider the evolution of these federal community development and 
housing programs from the 1930's through the present. It will be the thesis 
of this chapter to demonstrate that during the first 30 years of direct fed- 
eral involvement in uplifting the quality of the physical environment, a trend 
of dominance by the Federal Government over these programs resulted, and that 
in the last several years this trend is being reversed. For purposes of iden- 
tification and for purposes of emphasizing current intergovernmental trends 
these two eras of housing and community development programs will be separated 
^- n to pre— New Federalism" for the 30— year dominance by the Federal Government, 
and "New Federalism" for the current trend. 


Historical Trends — Pre-"New Federalism" and Community Development 


The 1930 's brought on the recognition that inadequate housing was not 
3 local problem, but a problem of national signficance that required 
federal resources and support. Involvement of the Federal Government in the 
solution of housing problems was an extremely controversial issue, however. 

At question were the American business precepts of free enterprise and private 
control of land, and the principle of autonomy of local government. The solu- 
tion to this dilemma came in the form of legislation in 1937 which allowed the 
construction and operation of dwellings by locally controlled public agencies, 
with subsidized rents on the dwellings made possible by annual federal support. 

With the passage of the Housing Act of 1937, the Federal Government enter- 
ed a new era of responsibility for the physical environment and housing condi- 
tions. The new policy of the Federal Government was "to assist the several 
states to alleviate present and recurring unemployment, and to remedy the un- 
safe and unsanitary housing conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe 
and sanitary dwellings for families of low income, in rural or urban communi- 
ties, that are injurious to the health, safety and morals of the citizens of 
the Nation." The Act established the United States Housing Authority, with 
authorization to make loans to public housing agencies for a proportion of the 
development cost of new housing. Control over the operation of this public 
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housing became primarily a local responsibility. The rents paid by tenants 
were determined by their ability to pay, with the difference between market 
rent and the actual amount paid by the tenants largely coming from annual 
federal subsidies. A local public housing project had only to collect enough 
rent to cover expenses of operation, repair and maintenance, plus payment in 
lieu of local taxes. Eligibility for residence in a public housing project 
was limited by the legislation to "families of low income." 

Significant cornerstones were laid by the public housing program for 
future federal involvement in housing and community development efforts. For 
one, the Federal Government was participating in the construction and manage- 
ment of housing without having direct control. Local communities, either 
through local general purpose governments or through specially established 
housing authorities, were to decide whether or not they wanted to participate 
in the program. Subsequent projects would be owned and operated by the local 
jurisdictions, with overseeing duties being conducted by the U.S. Housing 
Authority. Secondly, the law established slum clearance as a public purpose, 
requiring that the number of new housing units built must be matched by a 
similar number of unsafe or unsanitary units taken out of the housing supply 
through public action. 

After a successful first few years, with several hundred local housing 
authorities making signficant in-roads into the construction and operation of 
quality housing for low income tenants. World War II came on the scene to 
effectively disrupt this success. Federal defense strategies required housing 
in specific areas around the country, and it became largely the responsibility 
of local housing authorities to build and manage this housing. However, it was 
in actuality the Federal Government that made the location and construction 
decisions, thereby usurping the authority of local housing bodies. The effect 
of this federal control over local housing decisions was misplaced, poorly con- 
structed, inadequate units that were to plague local government when their 
military usefulness had passed. 

The concern encompassed in the Housing Act of 1937 for clearing slums and 
building low rent housing was renewed following World War II. The expression 
of this concern was subject to much debate as a result of the problem presented 
by the need to involve the private sector in local physical development 
activities. During this period of debate, the conditions that necessitated 
rebuilding local environments and providing additional housing worsened. Neglect 
during the war years had caused many downtown areas in cities to become badly 
deteriorated. 

Quickly expanding demand for housing during the post-war years caused 
extreme pressure on the supply side of the housing market. As a result, many 
states passed legislation that authorized local jurisdictions to engage in slum 
clearance and redevelopment programs. Even with the authority to carry out 
such programs, their extreme cost soon proved to be prohibitive. The costs 
of land acquisition, dwelling demolition and land preparation for resale pushed 
the cost of clearing land for redevelopment purposes beyond the means of local 
government. Also, the cost associated with such activity necessitates pricing 
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practices by local government that excluded most private developers from 
considering this land for redevelopment purposes. 

The apparent solution to slum clearance needs was subsidies for both 
public clearance operations and private redevelopment of cleared land. This 
sort of arrangement would allow the amassing of large quantities of land by 
the government right of eminent domain — taking private property for a "public" 
purpose with payment of a "fair" price, thus providing attractive packages 
of land. Also, subsidization by both federal and local government could insure 
that the cost of cleared urban land would be consistent with its market value 
for redevelopment purposes. 

Congress adopted this approach by enacting Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949. Title I authorized the provision of temporary loans to finance land 
acquisition at the local level for purposes of redevelopment. Local public 
agencies were authorized to operate as middlemen, temporarily acquiring the 
slum property and preparing it for resale at a lower price to a public or 
private developer. The resale price was to be determined by market forces, 
but since it would most often be less than the acquisition and preparation 
costs. Title I also authorized a price subsidy known as a "write-down." In 
this way, land could be made attractive for potential redevelopers by adding 
public improvements such as streets and utilities during the clearance and 
preparation process. Thus, Title I, "Slum Clearance and Community Develop- 
ment and Redevelopment," became the first broad federal initiative to deal 
with total blighted and dying neighborhoods. The 1968 report of the National 
Commission on Urban Problems to the Congress and to the President determined 
that the three primary purposes of this legislation marking the inauguration 
of federal aid for community development were : 

"a. to speed up the clearance of slums and badly blighted areas; 

b. to facilitate the provision of decent low- income housing by 
helping to finance the acquisition and preparation of public 
facilities that would contribute to *a suitable living environ- 
ment ; 1 and 

c. to give private enterprise maximum opportunity to take a part 
in redeveloping these areas." 

Title I then had the dual purpose of eliminating slum areas and providing 
better housing for low-income families, with private enterprise assisting in 
accomplishing both objectives. 

Indeed, the Housing Act of 1949 was designed to provide answers to both 
problems of growing slum areas and inadequate supply of decent housing that 
became increasingly severe during the post-war years. Title III (Low Rent 
Housing) was included in the Housing Act of 1949 to bolster the dual objective 
of slum clearance and development of low-rent public housing. Title III was 
devised to strengthen and improve the public housing program established in 
1937. These two purposes for the legislation are clear only in retrospect. 
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however. Misunderstanding and avoidance of the purposes caused implementation 
of the legislation which was inconsistent with the framers' expectations. Over 
several years. Title III became considered a separate activity from the re- 
building of slums and blighted areas. Lost, or at best confused, was the 
effort to coordinate development of low- income housing with slum redevelopment. 
Neglected was the goal of providing decent, low- income housing, in neighbor- 
hoods landergoing redevelopment. Most often redevelopment activity resulted in 
blighted neighborhoods being transformed into areas of non— housing or upper- 
income housing use. (Reference: "Building the American City." Report of the 
National Commission on Urban Problems to the Congress and to the President of 
the United States, 1968). 

A significant development for future federal housing and community devel- 
opment programs was the precedent-setting policy of the Housing Act of 1949 
in relation to relocation of families displaced by public action under the re- 
development program. Relocation was established as a public obligation. The 
procedures for fulfilling this obligation were set at this time, and were to 
serve as the standard for relocation activities under future federal programs. 

The ensuing years after the passage of Title I saw urban redevelopment 
activities confronted with previously unanticipated problems. Those clear- 
ance and redevelopment projects that were undertaken uncovered a truth about 
slum living that would shape the next 25 years of federal assistance to blight- 
ed urban areas. That revelation was that the human conditions of slum areas 
were deeply joined to the physical conditions of slum areas. Those so 
unfortunate to live in these pockets of urban decay were experiencing more 
problems than simply the condition of their dwelling. They had problems 
with health, employment, education, and mobility. The clearance and redevelop- 
ment of slum areas dramatically disclosed the interrelationship of the physical 
environment to the social environment. Title I was acclaimed for its 
expanded orientation to the physical problems of cities by providing for the 
upgrading of entire neighborhood areas, but what was not recognized until 
after slum clearance and redevelopment projects were undertaken, was that 
physical needs are so intertwined with economic and social needs that providing 
for one group of needs without provision for other needs is tantamount to 
offering a placebo to the problems of residents in impoverished urban areas . 

It was during the Eisenhower Admin sitration that the problems associated 
with ^ slum living became officially understood in a broad context. The Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policies and Programs made 
recommendations in 1953 to revitalize the slum clearance program by considering 
all problems associated wd h urban blight, thus slum prevention also became a 
a goal of federal housing and community development policy. This redefini- 
tion of the problems associated with urban deterioration was legislatively 
stated in the Housing Act of 1954. This statute relative to Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 was called "Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal," thus, 
the transformation of the redevelopment emphasis of the previous legislation 
into a broad scale effort to improve the urban environment was indicated by 
the identifying title. Urban redevelopment, synonomous with Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, became transformed into the concept of urban renewal in 
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Title I of the Housing Act of 1954. To guarantee local acknowledgement for 
the broadened purpose of federal redevelopment assistance into a program to 
provide for physical, social and economic needs of a community, the Housing 
Act of 1954 declared that a prerequisite to federal funding was prepara- 
tion of a "workable program." This "Workable Program for Community Improve- 
ment" amounts to a document which is a municipality 1 s comprehensive plan to 
allocate resources for community improvement. The workable program served as 
a coordinating device for physical development activities in local government. 
In carrying out the responsibilities of a workable program, many different 
local departments and agencies had to work together with various public and 
private organizations. The wide range of public and private resources that 
were needed to meet workable program objectives would involve such groups as 
local building and code enforcement departments, planning departments, hous- 
ing authorities, urban renewal agencies, community health offices, and the 
private construction industry. A workable program was prerequisite to many 
federal assistance programs including urban renewal, neighborhood develop- 
ment, rehabilitation loans, concentrated code enforcement, and low-rent 
housing. An acceptable workable program required that a local jurisdiction 
applying for federal funds demonstrate progress toward community improvement 
in several areas, including planning and programming, housing and relocation, 
code enforcement and citizen involvement. 

Although the explanations given by the Eisenhower Administration for 
redirecting Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 seemed consistent with the 
needs of specific blighted urban areas, the actual implementation of the 
legislation passed in 1954 disclosed a new posture on the part of the Federal 
Government relative to housing and community development at the local level. 
The new policy was related to the following points of emphasis: 

1. Urban renewal activity was not to be centered in the slums, nor 
were the poor to be the primary beneficiaries. The concept of 
urban renewal introduced a city-wide orientation to the alloca- 
tion of federal aid. 

2. The federal housing program established in 1937 was cut way back, 
thereby making coordination between housing development and neighbor- 
hood revitalization extremely difficult. 

3. The practice of leveling slum areas was largely replaced by an 
attitude favoring prevention of physical deterioration through 
rehabilitation and conservation of existing housing and neighbor- 
hoods . 

4. Federal assistance available for physical improvement was no 
longer concentrated in residential areas. 

(Reference: Government and Slum Housing: A Century of Frustration, Friedman.) 
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A five year old attack on slums and poor housing conditions initiated by 
the Housing Act of 1949, had become emasculated by a changing political envi- 
ronment. Urban renewal activity increasingly meant improvement of run-down 
commercial areas, and often restoration of entire declining central business 
districts; maintenance or improvement of a community’s tax base; prevention 
of blight and deterioration; and broadly, enhancement of the entire local 
environment. No longer was federal involvement in housing and community 
development assistance synonomous with helping low- income urban dwellers. 

This trend had significant implications for the future of federal activity 
in this area. 

Increasing respectability and acceptance which accompanied the redevelop- 
ment-to renewal metamorphosis meant increasing Congressional support over the 
years following passage of the 1954 legislation. The original 1949 Act author- 
ized a total federal expenditure of $100 million per year for the first five 
years. By 1969, interest in urban renewal funds on the part of cities and 
Congress had grown allowing passage of an average yearly funding authorization 
of nearly seven times the initial level. Annual authorizations continued to 
increase during the 1960’s. In addition, almost all of the individual states 
passed enabling legislation which was required for local participation in 
urban renewal programs. 

During this period of growth in the Urban Renewal Program, there was in- 
creasing recognition of the need to plan comprehensively, including physical 
social, and economic needs in the determination of local programs. The motiva- 
tion to undertake this broad form of planning was, in part, encouraged by var- 
ious federal programs. In addition to the workable program for community 
development, the Community Renewal and Comprehensive Planning Grant programs 
were instituted. The Community Renewal Program functioned as a go-between 
for the long-range general planning emphasis of the workable program and 
current detailed project planning. Grants were provided to localities for 
assessing the community’s overall needs for renewal and for developing a 
specific set of programs to meet those needs. The Community Renewal Program 
has been phased out. 

On the other hand, comprehensive planning grants (Section 701 grants) have 
evolved since being introduced by the Housing Act of 1954, into a program of 
signf icant impact on local governments ' effort to provide for the broad range 
of needs confronting communities. This program provides federal assistance for 
comprehensive planning (a systematic and on-going planning process designed to 
identify the needs of entire urban areas and to provide effective solutions to 
those needs) to help states, metropolitan areas, and local government to plan 
and carry out programs of community development. In its early years, the 
Section 701 program provided funds primarily for the support of traditional 
planning, i.e., for the development of a land use master plan. However, during 
the 1960's, 701 funds have been used more broadly. Metropolitan, area-wide 
agencies have been able to use this form of federal assistance to help coordi- 
nate federal categorical programs. In 1968, amendments to federal housing 
legislation enabled municipalities to use 701 funds in a more flexible manner 
thus allowing support for strengthened planning and management capabilities. 
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The 701 program has become a prime means to help local chief executives iden- 
tify problems and to develop, implement, and evaluate policies and programs 
designed to solve those problems. 

Urban renewal related legislation in the 1960's considerably expanded the 
number of single purpose programs available to cities to use in conjunction 
with the existing renewal legislation. Various amendments to Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 introduced new programs for fighting urban blight and 
deterioration. These programs include the following: 

1. The provision of rehabilitation loans and grants to improve 
properties in urban renewal and code enforcement areas . 

2. A concentrated code enforcement program in areas where the con- 
servation of existing dwellings could stop continued deteriora- 
tion. 

3. Grants available to assist in the demolition of structures that 
are unsound or unfit for human habitation. 

4. Grants for immediate public action to alleviate harmful condi- 
tions in blighted areas that are designated for future renewal 
activities. 

In addition to these amendments to Title I, several categorical grant-in- 
aid programs were passed which were designed, in part, to assist in the com- 
prehensive renewal of urban areas. These single purpose grants, authorized by 
Congress, included programs related to public works and parks and recreation. 
Specifically, federal assistance provided by these programs were: 

1. Neighborhood facilities grants for the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, or expansion of neighborhood centers for health, recrea- 
tional, social, and community action programs. 

2. Public works planning advances providing for interest free ad- 
vances of funds to enable communities to finance the engineering 
studies and architectural designs for public works and facili- 
ties. 

3. Public facility loans providing long-term loans to finance the 
construction of needed public works, usually in small locali- 
ties. 

4. Basic water and sewer facilities grants which assist communities 
in the construction of adequate basic water and sewer facilities. 

5. Open space land assistance allowing for the acquisition and 
development of open spaces for parks and recreation, land conserva- 
tion, and scenic purposes. 
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6. Historic preservation grants providing funds for the acquisition 
and restoration of historic sites or structures for the benefit 
of public use. 

Along with these new weapons in the urban renewal arsenal , the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 created the Neighborhood Development Program 
(NDP) . NDP was developed to overcome some of the shortcomings associated with 
the conventional urban renewal program. Specifically, the extensive planning 
requirements of the conventional program, which tended to prohibit small local- 
ities with small planning capacity from participating, were simplified. Under 
NDP, yearly action plans, rather than the lengthy, long-term planning and pro- 
gramming process of conventional urban renewal, were required. The NDP process 
is an incremental planning process, which is short-range and responsive to 
changing conditions. Renewal plans include descriptions of only those actions 
to be undertaken over a 12-month "action year," and federal funds are corres- 
pondingly committed for only a year-long period.* 

By the mid-1960's, the Urban Renewal Program, initiated in 1954, had 
become so cluttered with supportive amendments and categorical programs that 
use of these federally funded physical development programs became too cumber- 
some for most units of local government. In addition, the responsibility for 
administering both conventional urban renewal and NDP funds was often delegated 
to local public agencies (LPA's), which tended to be separate agencies from 
the local general purpose government. This separation could cause uncoordina- 
ted planning and programming for physical development. Thus, a trend was per- 
petuated which supported the consolidation of categorical programs into a com- 
prehensive community development program. This trend will be further examined 
in the next chapter on the "New Federalism." 

Although the connection between slum clearance and urban renewal and hous- 
ing programs was lost in the early 1950* s, government assisted housing programs 
grew in number and diversity during the 1960's. The approaches to federally 
subsidized housing transcended the strict public housing program approach to 
include the following forms of assistance: 

1. Leased housing under the Section 23 program. 

2. Turnkey programs which enabled housing authorities to purchase 
low- rent housing from private developers. 

3. Home ownership for low-income families under such programs as 
Section 221 (h) , and for moderate-income earners under Section 
2 36. 


*See Appendix A for further description of Urban Renewal, NDP, Title I 
amendment programs and related categorical programs. 
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4. Rent supplements providing a subsidy for monthly rental payments 
of low- income tenants in moderate-income housing, existing under 
the Section 236 rental housing program, 

A more in-depth consideration of federal activity in the provision of ade- 
quate housing will be made in the next section. 

Historical Trends— Pre- "New Federalism” and Housing 


The initial section of this chapter considered the joint development of 
federal activity in providing better housing and improving the physical envi- 
ronment in urban areas. As that section indicated there was a mutuality in 
federal housing and community development programs; although in reality this 
interdependence of efforts was often neglected. It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to focus attention on the housing side of this linkage. 

During the years that followed the economic collapse of 1929, the purchase 
and construction of housing had drastically declined. By the mid-1930's the 
financial institutions providing mortgage credit had been stabilized. However, 
with the memories of the foreclosures during the Depression close at hand, the 
housing industry needed additional support for construction and home ownership. 
Thus, the Federal Housing Administration (FHA) was created to encourage hous- 
ing construction and home ownership through its program of low-cost mortgage 
insurance to families who could not afford conventional financing. A few years 
later the Housing Act of 1937 was passed which authorized the first governmental 
housing subsidy, by providing low-rent accommodations for low-income families. 
Both the FHA insurance program, which was directed at middle-income home owner- 
ship, and the public housing program under the Housing Act of 1937, which was 
directed at low- income rental housing, signaled the beginning of continuing 
and expanding federal concern for providing adequate housing. 

Public owned and subsidized housing produced by a process of competitive 
bidding as authorized under the Housing Act of 1937 was the primary federal 
program for low-income housing until the 1960's. The Housing Act of 1949 did 
elicit changes in the federal housing program. However, these changes pri- 
marily resulted in an expansion of the FHA operations supporting housing con- 
struction for middle-income rental and ownership. Thus, government policy for 
assisted housing was essentially two-tiered: the public housing program for 
the low-income and FHA ownership and rental programs for the middle- income. 

The consequence of this policy was that a large segment of housing consumers, 
those with incomes above low- income designation and below middle-income desig- 
nation, were neglected. This mo derate- income group went without direct federal 
assistance for their housing needs until 1959. 

In the late 1950's and early 1960 's a trend began which would result in 
federal housing programs characterized by innovative subsidy schemes aimed at 
specific housing needs. These programs resulted in assistance for leased 
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housing, rental housing, housing ownership, and rehabilitation of housing (dis- 
cussed in the previous section on community development programs) . Table I 
summarizes the major housing assistance programs for urban areas. 

The first such program was Section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959. Under 
this program below-market interest rate (BMIR) loans were provided at 3 per- 
cent interest to finance the construction of rental housing for moderate-income 
elderly people. This subsidy was available directly to non-profit sponsors. 

The BMIR subsidy technique was again used under Section 221(d) (3) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961. This program also provided direct loans with subsidized inter- 
est rates to non-profit and limited-dividend (profits limited to 6 percent) 
developers of moderate-rent housing for families. The mortgages subsidized 
under the Section 221(d) (3) program were insured by FHA and purchased by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA) . FNMA, which was re-chartered 
under the Housing Act of 1954 after originally coming into existence as a re- 
sult of the efforts in the 1930's to stimulate housing construction, became a 
major force in housing subsidy programs. Not only did it provide a secondary 
and national market for mortgage financing, FNMA also had special assistance 
funds available to purchase mortgages when no private buyers were interested. 

The next two major federally subsidized housing programs were authorized 
under the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. The first of these pro- 
grams is Section 23, an addition to the Housing Act of 1937. Section 23 pro- 
vides annual contributions to local agencies for the lease of existing private 
housing by eligible low- income public housing tenants. 

The leasing program was introduced as a supplement to the conventional 
public housing program, and thus has many similarities. The Section 23 pro- 
gram is funded out of public housing appropriations, administered through local 
housing authorities, and a participating family pays rent identical to that 
charged in publicly owned housing (the difference between the tenant's rent 
and the rent actually charged for the leased unit is made up by federal 
subsidization) . However there are also significant differences between the 
Section 23 program and conventional public housing. Leased housing is pri- 
vately owned rather than public owned, it may be existing housing (if it meets 
up to the local housing authority's standards), or new housing, and it is often 
dispersed around the community rather than centralized into projects. The 
flexibility of the Section 23 program yielded the potential for benefit to all 
involved in public housing, but at the same time this flexibility necessitated 
careful administration and scrutiny of the program. 

The other major housing subsidy authorized in 1965 was the Rent Supplement 
Program. This program subsidizes the rental payments of low-income families 
by making payments directly to the sponsors of low-income housing for the dif- 
ference between a fixed proportion of the tenants' income and market rentals. 

The government s contribution amounts to the difference between market rentals 
and one-fourth of family income. This subsidy is calculated on a sliding scale 
so that when income rises the rent supplement is reduced. 
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TABLE I* 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR HOUSING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Program 

Legislative Origin 

Assistance Provided 

Public Housing 

Housing Act of 1937, amended 
many times, most notably in 
the Housing Act of 1949, 
which gave the program its 
present form. 

Annual federal contributions 
to local authorities amortiz- 
ing the capital costs of pub- 
licly owned housing projects. 
Also, supplemental federal 
contributions where tenant 
income is extremely low. 

202 Elderly 
Housing 

Initiated by the Housing Act 
of 1959, this program is to 
be phased out in favor of 
the 236 program. 

Loans are provided directly 
from a revolving loan fund 
with a BMIR of 3% for sponsors 
of rental projects for the el- 
derly. 

221(d) (3) -BMIR 

Added as Section 221(d) (3) 
to the National Housing Aict 
by amendment in the Housing 

Act of 1961, this program is 
to be phased out in favor of 
the 236 program. 

Loans are provided from GNMA 
special assistance funds with 
a BMIR of 3% to sponsors of 
low- and mode rate -in come ren- 
tal housing, and these inter- 
est savings permit lower 
rents. v 

Leased Housing 

Added as Section 23 to the 
Housing Act of 1937 by the 

1965 Housing and Urban Dev- 
elopment Act. 

Annual federal contributions 
to local authorities covering 
the difference between public 
housing rents and the rates 
paid to private owners from 
whom the dwelling units are 

Rent Supplement 

r 

Initiated as Title I of the 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

Payments directly to the spon- 
sors of low-income housing 
making up the difference be- 
tween one-fourth of the ten- 
ants' income and market ren- 
tals. 

22 lh 

Added as Section 221h to the 
National Housing Act of 1937 
by the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966. This program 
is to be phased out in favor 
of a similar program under 

235, known specifically as 

235 j . 

Direct BMIR loans are made for 
the purchase and rehabilita- 
tion of dwellings for sale to 
low- in come families. The 
standard rate is 3%, but this 
can be reduced to as lew as 1% 
for extremely low- in come fam- 
ilies. 

235 

Added as Section 235 to the 
National Housing Act by the 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968. 

Interest subsidies are provid- 
ed on loans to low- income fam- 
ilies for the purchase of new, 
existing, or substantially re- 
habilitated housing. The sub- 
sidies can reduce the effec- 
tive interest rate to as low 
as 1%. 

236 

Added as Section 236 to the 
National Housing Act by the 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968. 

Interest subsidies to sponsors 
of low-income rental housing, 
reducing their -debt payments 
to as low as those which would 
prevail at a 1% interest rate. 


^Source: Taggert, Robert III. Low-Income Housing: A Criticrae of Federal Aid. 
pp . 18-19. “ “ — — ’ 
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Rent supplements are not available to all low-income families. This sub'- 
sidy, paid directly to the landlord, was available only to occupants of spe- 
cially designated housing. This limitation underscores the main goal of the 
Rent Supplement! Program to promote the production and rehabilitation of low- 
cost housing through its long-term rental guarantees. The government would 
negotiate long-term contracts with non-profit cooperative or limited-dividend 
developers of new or rehabilitated housing projects. This guarantee of market 
rental rates, along with the provision of FHA mortgage insurance, attracted 
private lenders to the projects. Completed projects would be financed by the 
supplemented market rentals, and at the same time tenants would pay a reduced 
rent according to their level of income. 

The Rent Supplement Program pointed to new directions for federal housing 
programs: periodic rent supplements were considered more attractive than the 

high initial costs of BMIR direct loans; the private sector became more active 
in ownership and operation of low-cost housing because of its new competitive- 
ness resulting from the Rent Supplement Program; and, as with the Section 23 
Leasing Program, the flexibility for meeting the housing needs of low-income 
families was increased by being able to disperse the subsidized units. 

The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 
created the Model Cities Program to deal collectively with a broad range of 
urban problems. In addition, a specific housing program was introduced by 
this legislation. Section 221(h), an addition to the Housing Act of 1937, 
offers FHA- insured BMIR mortgages to low-income families for the purchase of 
housing that has been rehabilitated by non-profit corporations. This program 
supplemented the rehabilitation loan and grant programs introduced in the 
two previous years, and it resulted in the first meaningful subsidized home 
ownership program for low-income families. 

Three important additions to federal housing policy were provided under 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. Following the direction estab- 
lished by the previous major housing legislation in 1965, the 1968 Act placed 
increasing significance on the private sector and tried to avoid housing sub- 
sidization using direct federal loans. The first addition to the federal hous- 
ing policy was the establishment of the Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (GNMA) to take over some of the functions of the FNMA. FNMA was made a 
private institution, dealing only in private and not in publicly subsidized 
mortgages. The role FNMA played in publicly subsidized housing was taken over 
by GNMA. All such special assistance programs will be handled by GNMA in 
the future. The effect of this change was to provide a separate source of 
mortgage financing for housing subsidy programs, and to give these subsidy pro- 
grams a greater amount of freedom from forces in the private housing markets. 

The other two significant changes resulting from the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 related to a new housing assistance technique which was 
utilized in two programs initiated by the Act — Section 235 and Section 236. 

The subsidization technique was a mortgage interest subsidy payment to private 
financial institutions. This payment reduced the effective interest rate paid 
by non-profit or limited-dividend developers of low-cost housing. It differed 
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from the BMIR technique used in Section 202 and Section 221(d) (3) in that the 
actual financing was provided by private credit rather than public credit. 

The mortgages were purchased by private lending institutions not the Federal 
Government. As with the early BMIR programs, mortgage insurance was provided 
by the FHA. 

The Section 236 program provided an interest subsidy on mortgages for the 
development of rental housing. Section 236 projects are normally financed at 
market interest rates. The sponsor of the project has a minimum debt service 
payment equivalent to a mortgage interest rate of one percent. The government 
subsidization then amounts to the difference between monthly debt expenses at 
market interest rates and those which would prevail at a one-percent rate. 

Section 236 replaced the two earlier BMIR rental programs. Section 202 and 
Section 221(d)(3). Besides the reliance on private credit under Section 236, 
a major difference between this program authorized in 1968 and the previous 
rental programs was a graduated subsidy to the occupants of the rental units. 

The benefit to tenants under the BMIR programs resulted from interest reduc- 
tions being passed to them as lower rents. However, under the 202 and 221(d) 

(3) programs there was no provision for rents to be based on occupants* income. 
With such a provision for 236 projects, a family occupying a 236 unit must pay 
one- fourth of its adjusted income. As family income increases, rent payments 
also increase. 

The Rent Supplement Program, discussed previously, provided a subsidy that 
increased the usefulness of section 236. Low-income families that are ineligi- 
ble for public housing, yet who also cannot meet the Section 236 requirement 
that the monthly rental cover at least the cost of a one-percent mortgage would 
be squeezed out of federal housing programs. However, under the Rent Supple- 
ment Program this requirement was waived. Low-income tenants can live in 236 
units for a rental charge equivalent to 25 percent of their income. The dif- 
ference between the tenants 1 contribution and the normal rental charge is paid 
by the Federal Government. 

The Section 235 program provided interest subsidies on mortgages for home 
ownership. This was the first major federal program of direct subsidies for 
home ownership. The recipients of this subsidy were to be families of low 
and moderate income who could not afford home ownership without financial as- 
sistance, but who have a dependable income and can make a substantial contri- 
bution to housing costs. Like the 236 rental program. Section 235 provided in- 
interest reduction payments down to a one-percent rate on mortgages held by 
private lending institutions. 

By providing subsidizes for home ownership. Section 235 was expected to stim- 
ulate construction and rehabilitation activity. The goal was to increase the 
low-cost housing stock. Another goal of the Section 235 program was flexibility. 
The sponsors of the housing could be private developers, non-profit or limited- 
dividend corporations, local authorities, and individuals. The housing was not 
project oriented, and in fact dispersal of the units throughout the community 
was encouraged. 
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Current Trends- — "New Federalism” arid Community Development 


It was the escalating growth of federal programs over the 20-year period 
covering the last two decades that prompted the Administration to include among 
its priorities the need "to strengthen and renew our state and local govern- 
ments." This goal to revitalize the federal system, now known as the "New Fed- 
eralism," is meant to "start power and resources flowing back from Washington 
to states and communities" according to Mr. Nixon. The purpose is to localize 
decision— making and promote coordinated and comprehensive planning for solu- 
tions to community problems. Discussion of the history of community develop- 
ment programs up to this point has centered around pre-"New Federalism" ac- 
tions. However, it should be noted that distinguishing between eras of fed- 
eralism is hazardous, for there are legislation and administrative regulations 
that overlap the two eras and therefore make strict separation impossible. 

Many of the indicators of the "New Federalism" (comprehensive and coordinated 
planning, cooperative intergovernmental relations, flexibility in decision- 
making at the local level of government) can be seen in the activities thus 
far distinguished as pre-"New Federalism." For example, the shifting emphasis 
from conventional to NDP renewal programs increased a community's flexibility 
to direct renewal funds to community needs; the requirements attached to re- 
newal and code enforcement federal funding encouraged comprehensive planning 
for development problems; and intergovernmental coordination was advanced be- 
tween the federal government and local governments when uniform relocation 
policies were adopted, and between various levels of local government with 
the area-wide planning certification needed before funds could be granted 
under the Open Space Land Program and the Basic Water and Sewer Facilities 
Grant Program. 

The reason for this overlapping of federal programs between the two eras 
of federalism is not so much a gradual capacity building for transition to the 
"New Federalism," as it is a holding of similar objectives for the two periods. 
The growth of the federal system during the 1950's and 1960 's was not premised 
on uncoordinated planning, uncooperative intergovernmental relations, and usur- 
pation of authority from local government, though these are products of that 
period. The overlap between the two periods of federalism is evident because 
a vague consistency of objectives did exist. However, confusion in the cate- 
gorical system grew with program growth, causing a seeming rejection of these 
objectives. The real purpose of the federal system, that of solving domestic 
problems, was veiled. This central goal was subjected to a secondary position, 
and therefore the federal system became unwieldy and self-perpetuating. 

The confusion surrounding the administration of categorical programs 
reached intolerable levels for federal officials, governors, mayors, and 
other policy makers by the mid-1960's. Under the burgeoning program-by-pro- 
gram approach to federal aid, a variety of local agencies administered their 
own narrow programs with little or no coordination between other programs and 
the city as a whole. Funds would flow from several federal agencies whose 
programs, both at the federal and local levels, were largely independent of 
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each other. During this period the Federal Government was taking the initia- 
tive in attacking domestic problems. National goals and objectives were intro- 
duced in Washington, and the Washington-administered categorical programs were 
the tools to achieve the goals and objectives. It was not only for physical 
development and housing needs that federal aid was provided; other assistance 
programs were instituted for employment, education, health, and welfare needs - 
But the very nature of the federal system, with levels of government that are 
legally independent, stunted achievement of the federal goals and objectives. 
Clearly, federal objectives and supporting programs had to be designed to com- 
plement state and local objectives and activities. 

The first such effort at coordinating intergovernmental processes in ap- 
proaching a national objective did not focus on physical needs. Rather, it was 
centered around the "War on Poverty," with the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as the federal coordinating agency. The instrument for leadership and coordi- 
nation at the local level was the Community Action Agency (CAA) . Unfortunately, 
CAA's most often did not have specified relationships with local governments, 
therefore many CAA's grew to be agencies of advocacy and service delivery 
rather than of community-wide planning and coordination. 


Noticeably absent in the coordination that CAA's were able to encourage 
were housing and community development programs. At this period in the Johnson 
Administration, urban renewal particularly was subject to criticism. Too often 
renewal meant displacing the poor, and actually compounding the problems of 
those residents of depressed areas that urban renewal had originally been 
created to help. Among the revelations of a presidential task force to consi- 
der such urban problems, the Woods Task Force, was the revived understanding 
that blight and physical deterioration are inextricably meshed with a multi- 
tude of such social problems as health, education, welfare, and employment. 
Awareness of this fact of the urban environment was officially expressed dur- 
ing debates in the early 1950 's centering around the urban renewal process, 
although operating renewal programs typically neglected this fact. The Woods 
Task Force recognized several criteria necessary to unify the effort to meet 
the social and physical needs of a community, including 1) the need for sig- 
nificant involvement by mayors and city councils, and 2 ) the need to coordi- 
nate social planning. 

President Johnson concluded that the CAA's were not the bodies needed 
to plan and administer comprehensive, coordinated attacks on poverty and 
the problems of urban slums. The autonomy and independence which charac- 
terized the CAA's inhibited coordination at the local level. With the influ- 
ence of the Woods Task Force laying heavily in Washington, D.C., President 
Johnson inaugurated a new program to provide the means of planning for the 
overall needs of communities. The Model Cities Program was to become the coor- 
dinating vehicle as indicated in Mr. Johnson's budget message of January 1967: 

To be effective, concerted attacks on city problems must be planned 
by the cities themselves. The new Model Cities Program is now the 
primary incentive provided by the Federal Government to accomplish 
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this objective. Special grants will be made to help transform entire 
blighted areas into attractive and useful neighborhoods. To receive 
these grants, cities must: 

- Develop imaginative and comprehensive plans of action? and 

- Enlist Federal, State, local, and private resources in a concerted 
effort to bring their plans to fruition. 

The Model Cities Program was an experiment, tried in only 147 selected 
cities, in providing local officials with maximum flexibility and authority to 
coordinate federal assistance toward improving the quality of their physical, 
social, and economic environment. But in terms of the "New Federalism" it be- 
came far more than simply another federal program. The Model Cities Program 
(and the related Planned Variations Program) proved to be an important transi- 
tional step between the categorical federal aid of the 1950's and 1960's and 
the broad, flexible grants of the "New Federalism. " In addition to the major- 
ity of funds for administering approved programs, the Federal Government 
provided Model Cities with up to 80 percent of the funds needed to cover ex- 
penses of programs which were integrated under the comprehensive plan of the 
Model Cities Program. These non- categorical , special grant funds were unique 
among federal grant funds. They were intended to provide incentives to bring 
order to the chaotic nature of planning and management relationships between 
administrators at the local level who, in the past, would often seek federal 
f lands in isolation from one another. These "supplemental funds," as they 
were called, could be used for a wide variety of purposes, such as physical 
development, housing, education, health, recreation, and job training and de- 
velopment. The only major restriction on the use of these funds was that they 
be applied to problems of residents in the lower income, blighted neighborhoods 
for which the Model Cities Program was created. From our vantage point in the 
1970 's it is apparent that in many ways the Model Cities supplemental funds 
were the forerunner of revenue sharing funds. 

During these transitional years. Model Cities funding did not reduce the 
array of categorical programs. In fact, the legislative intent for the Model 
Cities program was to improve coordination among the various federal agencies 
providing grants to local governments and among Federal, State, and local 
levels of government through the use of both the special supplemental funds 
and categorical funds. Therefore, categorical programs were included as impor- 
tant partners in demonstration programs. 

With respect to housing and community development programs, the Model 
Cities Program was designed to encourage new and innovative proposals, with 
two of the nine objectives being, "to rebuild or revitalize large slum and 
blighted areas?" and "to expand housing, job, and income opportunities." These 
objectives were to be accomplished through use of supplemental and categorical 
funds. As it has turned out, the federal housing and community development 
programs emanating from the pre-"New Federalism" era that were most heavily 
utilized in Model Cities were conventional and NDP urban renewal, and Sections 
235 and 236 housing assistance. 
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Many lessons valuable to being better prepared for the special revenue 
sharing approach to housing and community development assistance during the 
"New Federalism" era have been learned. However, only the first lesson relates 
to the value of coordinated use of federal funds. Model Cities has also taught 
us about citizen participation, intergovernmental relations, planning and man- 
agement, and human resources development. Subsequent chapters will consider 
the contributions of Model Cities in all of these areas. 

Before leaving this discussion of current trends, other significant feder- 
al efforts must be mentioned. Model Cities as a concept, has helped transfer 
the federal system into the "New Federalism" era. General revenue sharing is 
the first federal program providing assistance to local government that repre- 
sents a clean break with categorical program funding by providing flexible 
federal financial support to local government. Special revenue sharing mea- 
sures propose to serve as an instrument to help restructure the federal system 
and to give local government more control over the use of federal funds. In 
addition, the Annual Arrangements process, a negotiated package of HUD grant 
assistance, and the Planned Variations Program, emanating from the Model Cities 
Program, have provided opportunities to experiment with the concepts of the 
'New Federalism. " (A description of both forms of revenue sharing and the 
Annual Arrangements and Planned Variations experiments may be found in Chapter 
II. Also, Annual Arrangements and Planned Variations, along with the Model 
Cities Program, are analyzed in detail in Chapter VI as they relate to changing 
local administrative environments under the revitalized federal system.) 


Current Trends — "New Federalism" and Housing 


Endless amounts of literature evaluating the involvement of the Federal 
Government in housing subsidation has been produced. For every supportive 
report, citing units produced under such programs as public housing or Section 
235, there are denouncing reports citing the evils of isolated, mass housing 
projects or the failure to enforce income restrictions on occupants of subsi- 
dized units. No matter what the concluding verdict of these evaluatory reports 
is, the current reality is that the federal role in housing programs in chang- 
ing. 


This change first became obvious in January 1973, when the Administration 
placed an 18— month moratorium on nearly all new funding for subsidized housing. 

(See Chapter IV for vore complete discussion of the evolving housing strategy 
of the Federal Government.) In September 1973, the Administration completed 
an evaluation of federal housing programs, concluding that the housing problem 
of low- income families could best be met with direct cash payments or housing 
allowances. The strategy seemed to be the elimination of all housing produc- 
tion subsidy programs, and in effect, the removal of the Federal Government 
from the housing business. Congress was not amenable to this approach, pre- 
ferring to rework existing programs and/or expand the Section 23 leasing 
program. This disagreement set the stage for extensive negotiation on the 
issue of housing during the development of omnibus housing and community 
legislation. 
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The Administration's strategy is surely in keeping with the decentrali- 
zation and categorical program reform principles of the "New Federalism." It 
would amount to new responsibility placed on local government for meeting the 
community’s housing needs. Local government was provided with some preparation 
to assume this role through the housing- related activities of the Public Hous- 
ing, Urban Renewal, and Model Cities programs. Through acquisition of land, 
relocation of residents, and attraction of desirable development commitments, 
programs. Many Model Cities programs have created housing development corpor- 
ations, rehabilitation loan funds, and utilized such federal housing subsidi- 
zation programs as Section 235 and 236. Crucial to the building of a success- 
ful local housing program in many cities will be the experience gained by local 
housing authorities in the construction, leasing, administration, and sale of 
public housing units. 

A discussion of possible directions for locally initiated housing programs 
is included in Chapter VIII. 
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APPENDIX A 


Pre-"New Federalism" Community Development Programs, 


Urban Renewal , The era of direct federal involvement in community devel- 
opement commenced with Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, providing federal 
aid for urban redevelopment (later to be called urban renewal as the program 
broadened under the Housing Act of 1954) . Urban renewal is a term used to 
describe the long-range efforts by localities, with the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government, to eliminate and prevent slums and blighted areas, both resi- 
dential and non- residential, and to iirprove the factors that create slums and 
blighting conditions through various types of federal assistance. Locally con- 
ceived, planned, and executed activities may include planning, land acquisi- 
tion, temporary operation of acquired property, relocation of site occupants, 
demolition work, installation of property improvements, rehabilitation, conser- 
vation, code enforcement, disposition of land, and relocation of historical 
structures. These activities require the participation of federal and local 
governments, private enterprise, and community groups. In addition to remov- 
ing slum conditions, urban renewal projects are designed to restore the capa- 
city of urbanized areas to serve current and future urban needs for housing, 
industry, and commerce. The impact and accomplishments of urban renewal are 
reviewed in Chart II which was printed in the Journal of Housing , October 1970. 

During the almost two decades since its establishment in 1949, urban rene- 
wal has withstood much criticism. The extensive long-term planning and program- 
ming process, the neglect of humans for physical accomplishments, and the loss 
of local control to the Federal Government are among the criticisms leveled 
against urban renewal. Changes in relocation and citizen participation re- 
quirements and such associated programs as rehabilitation, code enforcement, 
and development of low- and moderate-income housing were designed to broaden 
urban renewal projects and make them more tolerable for the affected neighbor- 
hoods o 

Even with these changes, the urban renewal process was becoming less re- 
sponsive to the growing urban concerns in the late 1960's. 

Neighborhood Development Program . The Neighborhood Development Program 
(NDP) was created by the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. it repre- 
sented the first real change in the operation of the urban renewal process 
since 1949. Urban renewal was undertaken on a long-term rigid project-by- 
project basis. This approach was not conducive to meeting short-term needs, 
conserving and rehabilitating existing structures, providing flexibility to 
respond to changing circumstances, or allowing an opportunity for on-going 
citizen participation in the expenditure of federal assistance. Acknowledg- 
ing the shortcomings, NDP approaches urban renewal as a continuous process with 
annual review of the program and opportunity for making adjustments. 
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CHART II 


URBAN RENEWAL: 

A STATISTICAL PROFILE 

What are urban renewal sites being used for? Families 

Number of projects, June 30, 1969 1601 Relocated to standard housing 212,084 

Self-relocated to substandard 

Planned reuse on land acquired housing 13 995 


Housing 19,300 acres, one-third 

Commercial, industrial, institu- 
tional, other public (part for 

residential areas) 29,300 acres, one-half 

Streets, right-of-way (part for 

residential areas) 8,700 acres, one-sixth 

Total land acquired 57,300 acres 

Private redevelopment 34,600 acres 

Public redevelopment 22,700 acres 

Non-residential reuse, building space (in square feet) 


Private 


Retail 

31.6 

million 

Office buildings 

40.6 

million 

Other commercial 

60.2 

million 

Industrial __ 

24.1 

million 

Wholesale 

8.5 

million 

Total Private _____ 

165.0 

million 

Institutional and public 



Government and public 



buildings 

29.2 

million 

Schools 

27.3 

million 

Hospitals 

9.4 

million 

Other 

10.9 

million 

Total institutional and public 

76.8 

million 


Taxes 

Renewal puts more land in public use and leaves less on the 
tax rolls, yet the values added by redevelopment of renewal 
sites have resulted in a 240 percent increase in assessed value 
of taxable land and a corresponding increase in tax revenues. 
Following are the results in 524 projects with land committed 


for redevelopment at the end of 1968: 

Percent of taxable land before renewal Three-fourths 

Assessed value before renewal 375 million dollars 

Percent of taxable land after renewal One-half 
Assessed value after renewal 1.280 billion dollars 


Investment 

Each dollar of federal renewal grants generates $5.30 in rede- 
velopment investment, a HUD analysis shows. Redevelop- 
ment investment on 28,700 acres of renewal land (about half 
the total acquired) is estimated at 11.6 billion dollars. About 
two-thirds of this is private investment. Land value at time 
of disposition was a little more than 1 billion dollars. 

Relocation 

Reports to HUD show the following results of relocation of 
people and businesses for urban renewal from its inception 
through June 30, 1969: 


Whereabout unknown (about half 


left the city) 33,190 

Total displaced 259,270 


Relocation Payments 

Families and individuals (moving 

expenses and rent assistance) 34.8 million dollars 

Businesses 

Moving expenses, loss of property 137.1 million dollars 
Small business displacement (with 
net annual income under 

$10,000) 44.6 million dollars 

Low- and moderate-income housing 

Low- and moderate-income housing construction on renewal 
sites has sharply increased since enactment of new low-income 
housing assistance programs in recent years. 

During the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, the 
number of new low- and moderate-income units started on 
renewal sites was virtually equal to the total of all such units 
during the preceding 16 years. 

During this three-year period, two-thirds of all new units 
started on renewal land were for low- and moderate-income 
use compared to only 40 percent of total renewal housing 
starts during the preceding years. The figures are shown in 
the following table. 

New Housing Units Started on Renewal Land for 
Periods Endings in Fiscal Years 1966 and 1969* 


Low-Moderate 
Income Starts 


Cumulative through 

Total 

New 

Starts 

No. of 
Units 

Percent 
of Total 

June 30, 1969 

Cumulative through 

- 183,213 

91,233 

50 

June 30, 1966 

Three years ending 

.___ 114,829 

45,861 

40 

June 30, 1969 

... 68,384 

45,372 

66 


" Data from Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Of the total units started through fiscal year 1969, 144,317 
had been completed, including 63,021 for low- and moderate- 
income use. This increase in low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing occurred even before the new interest-subsidy programs, 
Sections 235 and 236, enacted in 1968, had any significant 
effect. With these programs now a prime support for private 
financing of moderate-income housing, it can be expected that 
they will further stimulate the construction of such housing 
in renewal areas. 
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The NDP process includes three stages. The first stage is preparation of 
an annual development plan which includes a statement of objectives for NDP 
funds and a description of how the urban renewal process will implement the 
development plan to obtain these objectives. Secondly, an annual action plan 
is prepared to define the specific tasks to be performed. Finally, an annual 
budget is prepared for the activity that will be funded throughout the year 
from federal and local government and from the private sector. 

NDP provided new levels of flexibility for the use of urban renewal funds. 
There was a new opportunity for immediate response to problems in blighted 
areas . The funds could be programmed over a wider range of areas and types of 
renewal activity since funds were not restricted to single projects, and with 
planning activities linked more closely to implementation, renewal efforts 
could better be coordinated with related programs. However, even with these 
strengths there were weaknesses associated with NDP. The key problem was the 
uncertainty of year-to-year federal commitment to development needs at the local 
level. On the balance, nevertheless, NDP enhanced the renewal process by al- 
lowing increased local control over the application of federal funds and a 
sinplified process of obtaining those funds. 

Code Enforcement Grants . The Housing Act of 1954 gave federal recognition 
to housing codes by requiring local government to adopt such codes as a condi- 
tion for obtaining "workable program" certification. In the past 20 years the 
enforcement of local housing codes has become an increasingly significant tool 
for maintaining minimum living conditions and preventing the spread of blight. 
This tool was strengthened with the passage of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 which, through the Housing Act of 1949, provided grants to 
cover part of the cost of concentrated code enforcement programs undertaken by 
municipal governments. This program became known as the Federally Assisted 
Code Enforcement Program (FACE) . The program provided grants of up to two- 
thirds of the cost to general purpose local government (and three-quarters of 
the cost in localities of 50,000 people or less) for conducting programs of 
intensive code enforcement in deteriorated or deteriorating areas of a commun- 
ity, the purpose being to restore the stability of neighborhoods. The remain- 
der of the cost for code enforcement was provided by the participating unit of 
local government. 

Under the program financial assistance was- provided to carry out three- 
year concentrated enforcement projects in areas where at least 20 percent of 
the buildings had code violations. Grants were provided to plan and imple- 
ment the code enforcement program and to finance public improvements such as 
streets, sidewalks, curbs and gutters, street-tree plantinq, and street light- 
ing In addition, financial assistance is provided in the form, of low in- 
terest loans and grants to eligible code enforcement area residents. Relo- 
cation costs for persons displaced as a result of the code enforcement proaram 
are also provided. 

The FACE program became extremely popular in the last several years be- 
cause of its conservation and preventive nature, its simple and short start-up 
process, and its value in supplementing other community development programs. 
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Rehabilitation Loans . Section 312 of the Housing Act of 1964 added anoth- 
er weapon to fight urban blight — rehabilitation loans. This legislation pro- 
vided direct loans with a maximum interest rate of 3 percent and maximum terms 
of 20 years which could be made to property owners for rehabilitation of resi- 
dential and business property in urban renewal and concentrated code enforce- 
ment areas. The loans are made to finance the cost of repairs and improvements 
to bring the property into conformance with local housing codes and to meet 
urban renewal requirements and objectives. In this way, they serve as a means 
to reduce the need for demolition and removal of existing structures. 

Rehabilitation loans, along with rehabilitation grants discussed next, are 
important reasons for the recent effectiveness of code enforcement efforts. 

By offering such loans and grants there is a strong inducement for owners of 
property identified by code enforcement activities to be below code to up-grade 
their property to comply with the applicable housing standards. 

Rehabilitation Grants . In addition to rehabilitation loans, an amendment 
to the Housing Act of 1949 provided rehabilitation grants directly to low- 
income owner-occupants of properties in urban renewal areas and areas of con- 
centrated code enforcement to enable them to bring their homes up to required 
code standards or urban renewal standards. Although the total amount of this 
grant has increased from a $1,500 limit when the program was enacted in 1965 to 
$3,500, there still is criticism that this amount is insufficient. The grant 
program is directed at the low- income homeowner whose salary does not exceed 
$3,000 a year. This income limit has also caused criticism of the rehabilita- 
tion grant program because of the many possible participants with income 
slightly above the fixed limit. 

Relocation Assistance and Payments . The Housing Act of 1949 established 
the public responsibility for relocating families displaced by federally- 
assisted programs. Relocation assistance and payments were provided for fam- 
ilies, individuals, and businesses to ease the impact of displacement caused 
by various HUD programs including: urban renewal, neighborhood facilities, 
advanced acquisition of land, low rent public housing, public facility loans, 
open space, water and sewer grants, code enforcement, historic preservation, 
and model cities. Relocation payments were made to reimburse residents, busi- 
nesses, and organizations for their moving expenses and direct loss of pro- 
perty. In addition, the administering local public agency (LPA) provided ser- 
vices and assistance to minimize the problems associated with relocation. 

The extent of federal responsibility in the area of relocation was not 
specified and there was little uniformity among relocation plans actually em- 
ployed until 1970. The Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real Property Act of 
1970 established, for the first time, uniform national policies for all gov- 
ernment agencies involved in displacement. The Act provides uniform reloca- 
tion payments to tenants, homeowners, and small businesses forced to move by 
local urban renewal programs and other federally-assisted programs. 
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Neighborhood Facilities Grant Program , A broadening federal attitude to- 
ward community development assistance was indicated with the passage of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 which authorized the Neighborhood 
Facilities Grant Program. This was a program of federal grants to local gov- 
ernments and agencies to finance the cost of construction, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of multi-purpose neighborhood centers. These grants were intended 
to stimulate the unified effort by local jurisdicitons to provide needed pro- 
grams of health, education, welfare, recreation, and related community services 
at a single location that would be convenient for low-income people in the 
neighborhood. The neighborhood facility was seen as a social service and ac- 
tivity center for nearby residents. Some of these services and activities for 
which a subsidized neighborhood facility could be used include: employment, 
job training, and counselling? health and vocational rehabilitation? recreation 
and community center activities? rehabilitation and relocation counselling ser- 
vices related to local urban renewal code enforcement and similar programs? 
remedial and non-recurring education? and legal aid and information on rights 
of the poor. 

Public Works Planning Advances . The Public Works Planning Program was 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1954 "to encourage a current and adequate 
reserve of planned public works, the construction of which can rapidly be com- 
menced, particularly when the national or economic situation makes such action 
desirable" and "to help attain maximum economy and efficiency in the planning 
and construction of public works." Interest-free public works planning advan- 
ces had a primary function of assisting smaller communities to plan facilities 
prior to raising the construction funds. Thus advanced planning for public 
facilities was encouraged in small jurisdictions that may otherwise have had 
difficulty in financing this planning activity out of current operating bud- 
gets. 


Public Facility Loans . The Public Facility Loan Program, created by the 
Housing Admendments of 1955, provided long-term loans to finance such public 
improvements as water and sewer facilities, health facilities, and streets. 
Funding priority was given to small cities and cities unable to obtain favor- 
able financing for public facilities from other sources. 

Basic Water and Sewer Facilities Grants . The Basic Water and Sewer Facil- 
ities Grant Program, created by Section 702 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, assisted communities in the construction of adequate basic 
water and sewer facilities needed to promote the efficient and orderly growth 
and development of communities. Communities with limited resources for the 
provision of such public facilities were given the opportunity to receive this 
financial assistance from HUD. Grants were provided to cover up to 50 percent 
of the eligible costs for water and sewer projects. Funds could also be used 
for land acquisition for sites and right-of-way, for the purchase of existing 
facilities and for rehabilitation, and enlargement or other improvement of 
sewer and water facilities. 

Prerequisite to receiving funding under the Basic Water and Sewer Facili- 
ties Grant Program, an applicant must have received area-wide planning 
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certification to ensure that the application is consistent with the general 
development goals of the region. Thus a regional comprehensive planning pro- 
gram was required for grant assistance under this categorical program. 

Open Space Land Programs . Title VII of the Housing Act of 1961 authorized 
broad programs to preserve open space for recreation and parks. The 1961 leg- 
islation created several significant sub-programs including the Urban Parks 
Program, the Urban Beautification and Improvement Program, and the Historic 
Preservation Program. The Urban Parks Program provided grants of up to 50 per- 
cent of the costs involved in acquiring land for open space use and additional 
grants of up to 50 percent of the costs of developing the land. These matching 
grants were to be used for acquisition and clearance of developed land in built 
up portions of urban areas where the only way of obtaining land for open space 
was often to create it by demolition of existing structures. The end use of 
this open space was for parks and recreation, land conservation and scenic en- 
hancement. The Urban Beautification and Improvement Program provided grants to 
assist communities in expanding activities in the beautification and improve- 
ment of publicly owned and controlled land in urban areas. The Historic Pre- 
servation Program provided grants for up to 50 percent of the cost of acquir- 
ing, restoring or improving sites, structures, or areas of architectural or 
historic significance. 

These three programs were among the significant programs combined into the 
Open Space Land Programs by Title IV of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1970. Grants under this consolidated program were available to provide 
park and recreation areas to stop the spread of urban blight and deterioration, 
confine urban sprawl, help preserve areas and properties of historical and ar- 
chitectural significance, help conserve scenic areas, and encourage better ur- 
ban development. 

Like the Basic Water and Sewer Facilities Program, application for Open 
Space Land Programs funding required area-wide planning certification. 
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IV. FROM CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS TO BLOCK GRANTS 

God damn it, the old system just ain't working. Now let's 
find some new way of doing it. At this point of time in our 
history , it seems to me that decentralization is what the country 
needs. Now, you may find that in 40 years we're moving back in 
the other direction. Government moves in cycles. . . 

Moon Landrieu,. Mayor of New 
Orleans/ National Journal / 

16 December 1972/ p. 1922 

This statement by Moon Landrieu/ Mayor of New Orleans, succinctly repre- 
sents the frustration built up around the federal categorical grant era, the 
direction of the evolving federalism, and the time-line reality surrounding 
both ends of the federalism spectrum. The federalism of the categorical grant 
era has outgrown its supporting foundation, requiring restructure of the fed- 
eral system to better serve domestic needs. And, if such corrective trends in 
federalism continue to support historical prededent, we may see excesses in 
the revitalization effort that necessitate subsequent adjustments. 

The current transformation was examined in the previous chapter through 
a review of federal coT^unitv develonment an d housincr program develop- 
ment and change. Those programs have reached the final phase in their current 
incarnation. The next step is legislative consolidation of community devel- 
opment programs in the form of community development special revenue sharing 
or block grants. Discussion in this chapter will center around the form and 
significance of this legislation, but first it will be useful to consider why 
reform of the categorical system is supported. 


The Categorical System 


Growing federal participation in local affairs attained a "high water" 
mark in the early 1960's with the large-scale transformation of the federal 
system under a vast number of often overlapping grants-in-aid programs. This 
period of expanding federal assistance for state and local government was 
instigated not solely by the benevolence of the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Government stepped up the categorical program funding because certain 
national objectives had been formulated in Washington, and achievement of 
these objectives required use of other levels of government as channels of 
distribution for the programs. It was the Federal Government setting the 
goals, creating the tools (categorical programs), and, finally hiring the 
labor (state and local government) . The Federal Government retained "owner- 
ship" of the programs because it was thought that tight federal control over 
the non-federal agencies executing the programs was needed to prevent stray- 
ing from national objectives. Federal agencies that promoted various cate- 
gorical programs would maintain control over the content of approved programs 
by approving them individually, therefore there was no funding commitment to 
the state or community. This arrangement, along with small or no matching 
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requirements for the recipient level of government , allowed the federal agen- 
cies great flexibility in targeting categorical funds according to their per- 
ception of effectiveness.* 


The Local Perspective 


Unfortunately, the federal perception of effective assistance delivery 
was not necessarily consistent with the perceptions held by state and local 
government, and this inconsistency caused coordination problems on the inter- 
governmental scene. National objectives could hardly be embraced by state and 
local government when their inducement to join in the effort was essentially a 
gift with numerous strings attached, available at the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Government. As pointed out by Sundquist's examination of the federal 
system in Making Federalism Work , page 12, "the basic dilemma of 'national 
policy' is how to achieve goals and objectives that are established by the 
national government, through the action of other governments, state and local, 
that are legally independent and politically may be even hostile." This 
problem of intergovernmental relations was quite obviously the center of the 
rising antagonism toward the federal system during the mid-1960's. Behind 
this outcry were the following disruptive federal program influences on local 
government : 

- Fragmentation, overlapping, and duplication of programs and services. 

- Excessive federal guidelines and red tape. 

- Competition among local agencies for funds. 

- Dependency by local governments on federal funds. 

- Creation of a number of independent quasi-public bodies which frag- 
mented local decision-making. 

- Lack of over-all planning authority and responsibility vested in 
local government. 

- Establishment of "artificial" public policy goals based upon avail- 
ability of federal money rather than based on true local needs. 

- Unrealistic local planning and budgeting caused by uncertainty in 
federal funds. 

- Rise of a system of grantsmanship resulting in an inequitable distri- 
bution of federal funds. 

*In contrast to this line of discussion, it has been effectively argued that 
federal assistance programs really forged a federal-local partnership for ful- 
fillment of both local and federal objectives. This view may be supportable 
by evaluating intentions for and local usage of funds available under individ- 
ual programs, but the net affect of federal assistance to local government, 
though surely unpremeditated , was a reduced ability for local government to 
respond to locally determined needs. 
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The Federal Per spec tive 


The Department of Housinc and Urban Development recognized the deficiencies 
of community development categorical proarams when they conducted a study to 
determine how the application process for certain HUD catecorical proarams could 
be simplified, standardized, and consolidated to make these proarams more acces- 
sible to Model Cities projects and other localities seekinc to use them. From 
their perspective, three major obstacles obstruct the flow of community devel- 
opment categorical funds to local aovernment: 

1. Cumbersome and time-consuming submission requirements. 

2. Delays in the funding process. 

3. Differing funding processes between programs. 

A significant -amount of paper work, requiring great amounts of staff time, 
characterizes most of the community development categorical grant programs. 

For example, it was estimated that an open space grant application involved 1 
to 5 months of work, an urban renewal (Neighborhood Development Program) appli- 
cation required three-quarters of a person-year to prepare, and a basic water 
and sewer facilities grant application devoured 200 person-days. Adding insult 
to injury was the fact that many of the application submission requirements did 
not relate to requirements imposed by statute or to major HUD policy concerns, 
and that the requirements were unnecessarily complex and meant the generation 
of unneeded data. 

Once the application was finally completed, the obstacles became no less 
forbidding. The delays in the actual funding of categorical grant applications 
were substantial and, of course, there was never a guarantee that an applica- 
tion would be favorably disposed no matter how long it had been pending. The 
delays resulted from numerous causes, but generally they were found to relate 
to either a deficiency of funds to support the program in question or an admin- 
istrative tie-up of some kind. 

The final obstacle was that each categorical program had produced its own 
individual funding process which was unique and independent of the processes 
designed for other HUD programs. This separateness greatly affected the nat- 
ure and timing of the funding decisions. There was wide variation in the point 
in the application process at which the HUD field staff determines the project 
will be funded once funds are available. Once this is known, further planning 
and processing can be either terminated or expanded, but in actuality some 
programs allowed this determination early while others kept the applying juris- 
diction hanging on until the entire costly application process was completed. 

There was also wide variation in the actual manner in which a project was 
selected for funding. Some applications, like those for water and sewer and 
open space money, were evaluated competitively against one another with only 
the best being supported. Others, like urban renewal project applications, 
were funded on a "first come-first served" basis providing certain requirements 
had been met. 

There were even differences between programs that temporarily had insuf- 
ficient funds to cover the acceptable applications. An application for the 
Open Space Land Programs was returned to the applicant if funds were not avail- 
able in a short period of time. Acceptable urban renewal applications were 
retained until funds were available under its "early bird" priority system. 
Sometimes several years would pass before funding was forthcoming. 
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Chart I indicates the complexity and variability associated with the 
application process for several HUD grants. The major steps in the process 
are traced, and the points are indicated where preliminary funding decisions 
and funding commitments are made. 
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Reform of the Categorical System 


The Administration responded to inefficiencies of the categorical system 
with the "New Federalism" which, along with restructuring the Federal Govern- 
ment and decentralizing authority away from Washington to state and local gov- 
ernments, aims at consolidating and decategorizing grant programs into block 
grants or special revenue sharing* Such grants will provide a wider range and 
mix of activities than is possible under the categorical program. Block grants 
for community development will mean that communities can allocate money for 
activities within the broad category of community development, with minimal 
restrictions and requirements. 

In reviewing the Administration's statements on the purpose of the "New 
Federalism," two central themes can be identified, and related to those themes 
are certain objectives. 

The first theme concerns an orientation toward government. The philos- 
ophy of the "New Federalism" is generally that government closest to the people 
is best, and that the Federal Government is too far removed from community 
problems to deal with them effectively or to be accountable to the people those 
problems affect. So, accountability is the issue. But, as emphasized in a 
seminar at the Stanford Research Institute 20-22 August 1973, on the "post- 
categorical" era, accountability is not assured nor necessarily complete when 
government is brought closer to the people. 

During the categorical grant era, accountability primarily meant local 
government officials trying to appease the federal officials who controlled 
categorical purse strings. True, the citizen participation element of cate- 
gorical programs was becoming more sophisticated and demanding, but this often 
was at the expense of coordination with local officials. For the theme "gov- 
ernment closest to the people is best" to have any meaning, there must be 
new procedures instituted to achieve accountability. First, effort is needed to 
insure that "political accountability" of local elected officials to local resi- 
dents is maintained. This endeavor is the substance of citizen participation 
which is the subject of Chapter VII. The next step is insuring that the poli- 
cies of local elected officials are properly interpreted and expressed by the 
programs of the local government, "programmatic accountability." This second 
effort is the bridge between "political accountability" and the actual func- 
tioning of government to deliver needed services and solve problems. "Prog- 
rammatic accountability" deals with the process of educating local decision 
makers on decision consequences, translating the decisions of local government 
policy makers into local programs, and evaluating the benefit of implemented 
programs. In large part. Chapter VI, "Capacity Building for Local Govern- 
ment," deals with "programmatic accountability." 

Decentralization has repeatedly been referenced as among the objectives of 
the "New Federalism. " What we need to be aware of, however, is that decentral- 
ization from the federal vantage point must be interpreted as centralization 
from the local vantage point. As power and control over community affairs is 
returned to local government, so is the responsibility to manage that power and 
control. Closely related to this power transfer is the transfer of accountabil- 
ity. As local officials accept authority over revenue sharing funds, they 
must also be prepared to accept the criticism previously directed at Washington 
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for suspected misapplication of those funds. Therefore , accountability under 
the "New Federalism" will be primarily local in nature, with the process approx- 
imating the diagram below: 


Community Development Accountability 



(In July 1973, an article by Richard T. LeGates and Mary C. Morgan, "The Perils 
of Special Revenue Sharing for Community Development," Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners (p. 260) , challenged the governmental accountability 
motives of community development program consolidation legislation as being "a 
crude argument which runs through popular summaries of the revenue sharing lit- 
erature." This criticism was directed at the Adir inis t ration 1 s Community Devel- 
opment Revenue Sharing Bill* The enacted block grant approach to program conso- 
lidation must partially invalidate this position through the citizen participa- 
tion, application, and evaluation requirements. However, the argument will be 
proven totally false only if local government accepts and fulfills the chal- 
lenge to accountability inherent in "New Federalism" programs.) 

The other theme of the "New Federalism" is efficiency in the operation of 
government. The growth of the Federal Government had made it overwhelmingly 
complex and unmanageable — a bureaucracy in the most unpraiseworthy sense. With 
the number of categorical programs surpassing the one thousand mark, it became 
impossible for Washington to respond in any coordinated way to problems facing 
communities throughout America. The primary problem was absence of coordina- 
tion or cooperation between levels of government in the delivery of answers 
to domestic needs. This problem will be addressed more thoroughly in the next 
chapter on intergovernmental relations. 

To combat the disruptive forces of categorical programs, certain objec- 
tives were identified that would support the accountability and efficiency 
themes of the "New Federalism." These objectives include the following: 

1 . Decentralization . 

2. Grant consolidation and decategorization. 

3. Local government restructuring. 

4 . Intergovernmental coordination * 

5. Comprehensive planning and management. 

Decentralization is basically the transfer of governmental program respon- 
sibility to state and local government. Federal programs have been unable to 
target in on local needs and priorities, therefore the value of federal 
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assistance will be increased if program decisions are made locally. Supporters 
of decentralization recognize the unique nature of local needs and conditions, 
and see the need for flexibility in coinmunity development planning and program- 
ming. Provision of this flexibility to local government is the message of the 
"New Federalism ,* and decentralization is the primary medium for transmitting 
the message. 

A decentralized governmental system is more compatible with other "New 
Federalism" objectives than is a Washington-dominated system. Returning to the 
list of negative influences of categorical funding programs, it is apparent 
that decentralization will have an impact, in combination with the other four 
objectives of the "New Federalism" r on each of these hazards to effective 
local government. 

In combination with grant consolidation and decategorization (the struc- 
tural essence of coinmunity development consolidation legislation) , decentraliza- 
tion will enable coordinated planning for allocation of the amalgamated feder- 
al grant funds; both a reduction in competition for funds and resultant wasted 
energy as the level of federal funding to a community will be largely known in 
advance; and local program planning according to locally set priorities as com- 
munities no longer have to plan according to available categorical funds. Thus, 
decentralization together with broadened and decategorized federal financial 
assistance will reduce the role federal funds have in influencing local policy 
and administration. 

To reiterate, decentralization in terms of intergovernmental processes 
will cause a push for centralization at the local level. Local governments 
must prepare for their new policy and administrative responsibilities by appro- 
priate restructuring. The authority passed to local government through the 
centralization objective is the impetus for effective restructuring. The pur- 
pose of restructuring local government is to be able to better respond to the 
problems of communities in a rational, coordinated, efficiency-maximizing way — 
in the way of the community development process . With structure centralization 
comes decision making centralization which, ideally, will counteract the over- 
lapping and duplication of programs and services caused by the fragmented 
nature of local government under categorical grant programs. But for viable, 
meaningful programs that will solve community problems in a manner best suited 
to the particular community, there must be adequate opportunity for resident 
input. Although not clearly specified by the objectives of the "New Federal- 
ism/ citizen participation must be able to feed into the local decision-making 
process that grows from restructuring. 

Local government cannot efficiently operate in isolation from other levels 
of government, especially when operations are supported by outside funds. How- 
ever, neither can local government do its job adequately when constrained by 
the strings and red tape associated with categorical programs. The flexibility 
of the "New Federalism" will only move from goal to operational reality when 
authority decentralization and resource consolidation progress through the 
same transformation. Important in this process will be attainment of new levels 
of intergovernmental coordination . 

Finally, comprehensive approaches to problem solving undertaken by local 
governments with their new authority, resources, structure, and relations with 
other levels of government demands ability to plan comprehensively . And , as 
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current planning technology emphasizes , comprehensive planning requires manage- 
ment systems that can implement and evaluate comprehensive plans. 

Before moving on to consider community development legislative proposals , 
comment should be made on the acceptability of the objectives set for the "New 
Federalism. " If program flexibility, independence from other levels of govern- 
ment, and control over federal domestic program funds is provided to local 
government as proposed in the philosophy of the "New Federalism," then a new 
form of federalism, with local autonomy at a maximum, will indeed have evolved. 
However, certain of the objectives have a basis in partisan politics, and 
therefore considerable negotiation over legislation would be expected in Con- 
gress, as in fact has been the case. To understand the extent to which the 
federal system will move in the direction of decentralization and the "New 
Federalism" with the enactment of Community Development Block Grant legislation, 
it will be helpful to consider the, history and substance of community develop- 
ment legislation that led to recently passed legislation. 


Legislative History 


In 1970-1971, the Administration submitted six special revenue sharing 
proposals to Congress which were designed to take the place of approximately 
130 existing categorical programs. The "Urban Community Development Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1971" (S. 1618) , formulated to consolidate existing community 
development categorical programs into a single-funded system, was one of these 
six bills. This bill indicated the Administration's intent to have community 
development federal funds flow freely to local government, without application 
requirements or federal strings attached. In response to S.1618, Senator 
Sparkman, a principal Congressional leader in the area of community development 
and housing, introduced a Community Development Block Grant bill (S. 2333) . 

This step indicated the Democratic Congress' agreement with the Administra- 
tion's efforts to change community development programs through consolidation, 
removing bureaucratic delays and increasing the discretion for recipients to 
use the money. But it also represented the disagreement that would separate 
Congress and the Administration for more than two years over the precise means 
of rebuilding the HUD assistance system. 

With the 1971 legislative session making little progress toward achieving 
the consolidation of community development programs. Senator Sparkman reintro- 
duced the block grant concept in 1972, to begin in July 1973, as part of an 
omnibus bill on community development and housing (S. 3248). A counterpart 
of this bill was introduced in the House of Representatives (H.R. 16704). 

During the negotiation that ensued over this block grant legislation, most of 
the points separating the Administration and Congress were resolved, though 
Congress continued to reject the Administration's revenue sharing approach of 
distributing the money without an application requirement. In March, 1972, 
the Senate overwhelmingly (80-1) passed S. 3248 with its chapter on block grants 
for community development. The House version of the bill was also passing 
smoothly through Congressional machinery, having been approved by all the sub- 
stantive committees in the House of Representatives including the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. However, the bill was blocked in the House Rules Com- 
mittee due to a controversy unrelated to the block grants. So, Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant legislation came very close to being referred to the White 
House in 1972 as part of an omnibus bill. 
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In 1973 the Administration again took affirmative action toward community 
development program consolidation with the submittal of the Better Communities 
Act proposal (BCA) to Congress. The BCA was formulated with some acknowledge- 
ment of the desires of Congress as communicated by the legislative negotiations 
of the previous year. However, the bill authorised a special revenue sharing 
approach, rather than the block grant approach sought by Congress. Another 
long Congressional struggle was anticipated. 

To speed approval of the BCA through Congress, the Administration used the 
strategy of suspending the operation of the programs it wanted to consolidate 
(urban renewal, neighborhood facilities, open space, basic water and sewer 
facilities. Section 312 rehabilitation loans, public facility loans, and model 
cities) , hoping that this action would pressure Congress into responding 
quickly. The Administration was fully employing its tactics by the beginning 
of fiscal year 1974 as the basic water and sewer facilities, open space, neigh- 
borhood facilities, rehabilitation loans, and public facility loan programs 
had been unilaterally terminated through the impoundment of HUD program funds 
already appropriated by Congress. The total in impounded funds for these five 
programs at that time was $530 million. For the remaining programs in the BCA 
consolidation proposal, urban renewal and model cities, it was argued by the 
Administration that no additional funds were necessary and that sufficient 
commitments had been made during the later part of fiscal year 1973 to assist 
participating communities in completing activities already underway. These 
two programs were scheduled to end on June 30, 1974, with the President's 
block grant program expected to begin July 1, 1974. Congress responded by 
approving additional appropriations for some of the HUD programs ($600 million 
for urban renewal, $150 million for model cities, and $25 million for open 
space projects) . However, the Office of Management and Budget released only 
a portion of the current and carryover appropriations during fiscal 1974 
($323 million for urban renewal, $75 million for model cities, $60 million for 
rehabilitation loans, and $7 million for public facility loans) . From the $2 
billion level of expenditure on community development programs during both 
fiscal 1972 and 1973, community development programs had been supported with 
only $500 million during fiscal 1974, a three-quarters reduction. 

A quick Congressional response to the Administration's strategy did, in 
fact, not result. The delay was at least in part due to Congressional concern 
over the four housing programs {public housing, rent supplements, Sec. 235 
and Sec. 236) that were frozen by the Administration in January 1973. While 
the community development programs would be revitalized with the passage of 
community development consolidation legislation, there Was no guarantee that 
these housing programs for the poor would see life again. Thus, the Admini- 
stration was tightening the noose by suspending HUD programs and Congress was 
tightening the noose by roosting atop of the BCA. The tragedy is that both 
life-taking nooses were around the necks of local government where the pain 
of terminated HUD programs is most severe. 

This strategy of pressuring Congress through suspension of community 
development programs has additional significance in the annals of Community 
Development Block Grants. The future impact of these funding decisions becomes 
evident when one considers the nature of decision making in the categorical 
grant system. The application, review, and processing requirements for cate- 
gorical programs is so time consuming that once halted, the funding system for 
these programs would be next to impossible to reinstate without considerable 
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delay. Therefore, the old categorical system became an unlikely guardian of 
future community development programs. 

So, enter the Better Communities Act in 1973 with its minimal requirements 
that local governments file statements of their community development objectives 
and assess their own progress each year (HUD review or approval would not be 
required), and its expected start-up date of July 1, 1974, at which time all 
seven of the BCA consolidated categorical community development programs were 
scheduled to have breathed their last bureaucratic breath. 

The Better Communities Act was an arrow of the "New Federalism" flung at 
the federal system. This weapon was very pure in its relationship to the 
precepts of the President's "New Federalism" objectives. In a statement 
issued from the White House on the eve of the BCA being submitted to the 
Congress in March 1973, the President declared: 

The time has come to recognize the errors of past Federal efforts 
to support community development and to move swiftly to correct 
them. 

The Federal policy that will work best in the last third of this 
century is not one that tries to force all of our communities 
into a single restrictive mold. The Federal policy that will 
work best is one that helps people and their leaders in each 
community meet their own needs in a way they think best. 

The Better Communities Act is intended to replace inflexible 
and fragmented categorical grants-in-aid programs, and to replace 
the excessive Federal control that has been so frustrating to 
local governments. 

The significant points contained in the BCA proposal as outlined in a 
summary distributed by the Administration are as follows: 

1. Replaces existing HUD categorical programs with a special 
revenue sharing system which enables local leaders to use the 
federal funds for community development in accordance with 
local objectives and priorities. 

2. Provides the funds directly to local elected governments, the 
governments most responsible to the people affected by the 
decisions. 

3. By allocating funds by formula on the basis of need provides 
funding for many communities not reached under the present 
HUD programs being replaced. 

4. A hold harmless provision protects communities heretofore 
receiving funding under the categorical programs against 
inequity in the transition to the special revenue sharing 
approach. 

5. Under the formula, based on need, assures automatic annual 
funding to metropolitan cities and urban counties. 
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6. Under a needs formula, assures an allocation of funds for each 
metropolitan area. 

7. Provides a significant role for State governments. 

8. With the flexibility given local and State governments, 
eliminates Federal red tape and bureaucratic restrictions. 

9. Assures accountability of local citizenry by mandatory 
publication of the proposed plan for spending the Federal 
funds for at least 60 days in advance of plan finalization. 

10. Protects legitimate Federal concerns through public disclosure, 
reporting procedures, post audits, and other provisions. 

Under BCA, all cities would have automatically received community develop- 
ment funds (whether they had participated in HUD programs or not). Thus, the 
BCA proposal is essentially a special revenue sharing proposal. The actual 
level of funding over a five-year period was to be dependent on two formulas. 
The first formula, referred to as basic entitlement, is based on a community’s 
relative need as determined by amount of poverty (double-weighted) , population 
size, and number of overcrowded housing units. The other formula would be 
used to calculate a "hold-harmless" funding figure based on a locality's 
average level of funds received from existing categorical programs in fiscal 
years 1968-72. 


President Nixon concluded his statement on the BCA with the following: 

I first proposed [community development special revenue sharing] 
legislation in 1971, and although the Congress failed to enact 
it, significant support was expressed in both the Senate and the 
House. Since that time, members of my Administration have been 
consulting with Congressional leaders, mayors, governors, and 
other local officials and their representatives. Many constructive 
suggestions have been received and will be incorporated in my new 
legislative proposal. As a result, I believe the Better Communities 
Act will represent our best hope for the future of community 
development and will deserve rapid approval by Congress. 

In retrospect, we can say that not enough compromises were incorporated 
into the BCA proposal, and therefore Congress did not share the President's 
enthusiasm. New features were written into the BCA that had been absent from 
the 1971 special revenue sharing proposal, such as inclusion of open space, 
water and sewer, and public facility loan programs? the statutory hold -harmless 
provision; the formula entitlement for urban counties and increased emphasis on 
poverty in the allocation formula. However, these concessions were not suffi- 
cient to win support of Congress for the Administration's proposal. The 
primary conflict again involved the way in which federal community development 
funds would flow to other levels of government. That is, would the approach be 
special revenue sharing without an application requirement , or would the approach 
k e block grants with an application requirement? The BCA did not require a 
formal application, though each recipient state or general purpose local govern- 
ment would have been required to submit a statement of community development 
objectives and the projected use of the upcoming year's funds. 
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Related to the application controversy was the separation between the 
Administration and Congress that resulted from the means of allocating and 
distributing funds. The BCA proposed to phase out the hold -harmless provision 
after two years and place cities and urban counties entirely on a formula 
allocation basis by the fifth year. Thus, by the fifth year, community develop- 
ment funds would all be automatically distributed according to the poverty- 
housing condition -population formula. Congress refused to accept automatic 
distribution. Both Congressional bills sought to retain the hold -harmless 
provision and, in addition, include a "program experience" factor which would 
serve to increase the relative shares of funds going to communities that were 
heavily involved in HUD categorical programs in the past. 

Expressing its dissatisfaction with the President's approach to community 
development program consolidation. Congress introduced its own bills. Senator 
Sparkman reintroduced the 1972 Senate -approved block grant bill as the "Commun- 
ity Development Assistance Act" {S. 1744) in May 1973. Congressmen Barret and 
Ashley introduced the "Housing and Urban Development Act" (H.R. 10036) in 
September 1973. 

The essence of both Congressional bills was their block grant approach to 
community development funding. Both legislative proposals identify national 
goals for the use of community development funds (provide adequate housing, 
prevent and eliminate slums and blight, improve and upgrade community services 
and facilities) . They also require the submission of an application which 
indicates local needs as related to national goals and objectives, and the 
type, location, and estimated cost of community development activities. 

Since being introduced in May 1973, the Senate Community Development 
Block Grant bill (S. 1744) was combined in the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs with a proposed Senate bill on housing (S. 2182). The 
resulting legislation was a single omnibus bill, the Housing and Community 
Development Act (S. 3066) . Between October and February, the Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs Committee held mark-up sessions on this onmibus bill. On 
February 27 the bill was reported out of the Committee to the full Senate; and 
on March 11 the Senate approved S. 3066 by a vote of 76 to 11. 

The Barrett-Ashley bill (H.R. 10036) went into mark-up sessions in the 
Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency Committee in February 
1974. On April 30 the Housing Subcommittee reported "The Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1974" (newly designated H.R. 14490) to the full House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The full committee completed several weeks of 
mark-up on this omnibus bill in mid-June, and reported the revised bill (now 
designated H.R. 15361) to the House floor. The House overwhelmingly passed 
the legislation on June 20 by a vote of 351 to 25. 

Thus, after nearly four years, both the House and the Senate passed 
legislation aimed at consolidating community development programs. In the 
second week of July the House-Senate Conference Committee began meeting to 
resolve differences on the two omnibus housing and community development bills. 

Before considering the housing and community development bill passed by 
Congress, it will be instructive to review the city perspective on the legisla- 
tion leading up to this bill, and the reason for a combined housing and community 
development, l^w rather! than a. straight community development bill.:' 
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From the City Perspective 


A consolidated approach to distributing community development program 
funds has gradually been gaining support in Washington since before President 
Nixon and his "New Federalism." The appeal of community development special 
revenue sharing block grants has intensified during the last few years to the 
extent that a contrariwise opinion would be a task to uncover. Consolidated 
community development program funding supplanted categorical funding in the 
eyes of federal legislators and the Administration in 1973. The problem of 
focusing their vision on a common point remained, however. 

It became clear that Congress would not approve the Administration's 
proposed "Better Communities Act." It also became clear that the Administration 
would not accept a new program which appeared to continue the principal elements 
of the categorical programs. The fundamental difference related to application 
submission requirements and federal review and approval prior to fundina. The 
Administration proposed to allocate funds according to a national formula with 
few, if any, restrictions on the use of the funds by communities. However, 
Congress proposed substantive application and review procedures reflecting a 
strong conviction that the legislation should create a program which demonstrates 
the nation's willingness and ability to achieve certain national objectives 
while assisting local governments to meet local community development priorities. 

From the city perspective, it was essential that the final legislation 
provide direct funding to all units of general purpose local government. The 
process of obtaining block grant assistance should be simple and streamlined, 
with the Federal Government retaining some reasonable method for evaluating 
local activities against certain broad national objectives. This would result 
in a flexible community development program replacing the Separate, categorical 
programs. For communities that have participated in categorical community 
development programs/ the new block grant system would enable them to build 
upon the foundation already laid by federal assistance. And in regard to cities 
experienced with federal community development assistance/ it was essential that 
the legislation contain provisions that would allow continuation of current 
program activity into the future. Such a hold-harmless provision should be 
permanent through the life of the legislation. For communities without 
experience in previous federal programs, the block grant approach offers them 
a more accessible and more useful federal delivery system than previously 
available, though it must be recognized that a rigid federal budget figure for 
Community Development Block Grants may mean insufficient money for the funding 
of all cities on a formula basis. Therefore, ample discretionary funds should 
be available to cover all cities not provided for through the formula. 

In many ways, the city orientation represents a compromise between the 
Congressional and Administration positions. The new community development 
legislation was finally negotiated and enacted largely through the efforts of 
cities and the city lobby. 


Tie-In to Housing 

In January 1973 , the Nixon Administration placed an 18-month moratorium on 
nearly all new approvals for subsidized housing. Although some community 
development categorical programs (water and sewer grants, open space grants. 
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and public facility loans) were also included in the 18-month funding freeze , 
a major implication of the executive action was that federal housing and 
community development activities would be treated separately by the Administra- 
tion, This action laid the groundwork for two developments that have shaped 
federal involvement in housing and community development since early 1973, 

1. By isolating housing programs , the Administration could 
undertake a lengthy evaluation of the federally subsidized 
programs before making any decisions on changing or replacing 
them, 

2. With new commitments to some community development programs 
being terminated , the Administration demonstrated its intention 
to achieve consolidation of related community development 
programs under a community development special revenue sharing 
program (as proposed by the Better Communities Act) . 

In September, 1973, the Administration completed a nine month evaluation 
of federal housing programs, and submitted its housing policy recommendations 
and legislative proposals to Congress, Behind the legislation introduced by 
the Administration (S. 2507 and H.R. 10688) was the belief that? 

1. there is presently existing, in most parts of the country, a 
substantial stock of safe and sanitary housing suitable for use 
by families of low and moderate income, and 

2. the most promising way to enable all families to obtain 
decent housing at an acceptable cost seems to be a program 
of direct cash assistance. 

The Administration’s bills would have terminated Section 235 and 236 
programs immediately, with new public housing activity terminated after Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. The legislation would have authorized testing and experimentation 
with the idea of direct cash assistance payments to low and moderate income 
families who would rely on the existing supply of housing. The results of the 
housing allowance experiment were not expected to be available for more than a 
year after the passage of the legislation. In the interim, the Administration 
proposed a limited lifting of the freeze on the Section 236 program through 
June 30, 1974 and, at the same time, restructure of the existing Section 23 
program — the leasing of housing from private owners by a public agency for 
use by low-income families. Section 23 was to be restructured to serve as an 
interim program particularly directed to new production and replacing the 
Section 236 moderate- income housing program. This would be accomplished by 
extending the program to provide for a new channel of assistance directly to 
private housing developer-owners. At this time the President authorized HUD 
to process applications for an additional 200,000 units in fiscal year 1974, 
150,000 of which would be new construction. Although about half of the new 
units were expected to be constructed under the Section 236 program to meet 
unfulfilled commitments, the remainder would be constructed under Section 23 
and administered in a manner that would allow some of the principles of direct 
cash assistance to be tested. 

The reaction of Congress to the President's housing proposals was not 
supportive. Senator Sparkman introduced S. 2182 and Congressmen Barrett and 
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Ashley introduced H.R. 10036 (Part B) as the Legislature ' s response to reforms 
in federal housing efforts. Both bills maintained ties to suggested changes 
in federal housing programs made by the Administration and Congress since the 
introduction of the Housing Consolidation and Simplification bill in early 
1970. The legislation proposed to consolidate, simplify, and reform existing 
housing assistance programs, including Section 235 home ownership assistance. 
Section 236 rental assistance and public housing. The Senate bill (S. 2182) 
would reform and continue major existing programs. The House bill (H.R. 10036) 
would reform existing programs, but terminate all new public housing activity 
in favor of a block grant approach to housing assistance. Section 235 and 236 
programs would be reformed and continued as supplements to the housing block 
grants. 

The concept of housing block grants was a new approach. Both Congressional 
bills contained versions of a housing block grant program that would distribute 
housing assistance funds on the basis of a formula with eligibility determined 
by population, poverty, and housing overcrowding variables. The House bill 
proposed to combine existing housing subsidy and rehabilitation programs in a 
single housing block grant. All individual programs would be consolidated, 
but Section 235 and 236 programs would be retained, in a slightly altered form, 
to be used in areas where the block grant may not -be applicable. Local housing 
au *"korities would be eligible to receive housing block grant funds by arrange- 
ment with general purpose local government. The Senate bill proposed to 
restructure housing assistance programs although their original program 
categories would be left intact , with block grants being used primarily as a 
new allocative device. 


Thus, by late 1973, the Administration and Congress were resigned to 
negotiations concerning the best approach to distributing federal money for 
housing; movement toward a system of housing cash allowances which express 
the President's goal of decentralized power in its most complete form, or 
consolidation and reform of existing housing assistance programs using a block 
grant distribution strategy. But this was not to be the only obstacle to 
enactment of housing legislation. A more basic philosophical question was 
festering in Washington. Should federal housing policy be linked to community 
development policy, and if so, to what degree? The Administration served its 
objectives by lobbying for separate policies: the Better Communities Act 
(S. 1743 and H.R. 7277) for community development and S. 2507 and H.R. 10688 
for housing. This would allow a clean break from the old subsidy programs and 
a smooth transition to the new direct cash assistance program. Congress was 
convinced that local government should not have to operate community development 
programs without the continuity provided by accompanying housing programs. 
Therefore, the Barrett-Ashley "Housing and Urban Development Act" (H.R. 10036, 
later to become H.R. 15361 after mark-up) was an omnibus housing and community 
development bill;, and the Sparkman bill (S. 2182) was combined with Sparkman's 
Community Development Block Grant bill (s. 1744), producing the omnibus 
Housing and Community Development Act (S. 3066). Both bills required an 
application process for Community Development Block Grants that spoke to the 
housing needs of the community. 

Although both Congressional bills maintained the link between housing and 
community development activities, the two omnibus bills entering the House- 
Senate Conference Committee in July were more closely aligned with the Admini- 
stration's proposal. Contrary to the Administration's wishes, S. 3066 proposed 
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TABLE I 

HISTORY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT LEGISLATION 


Legislation 

Approach 

1971 


Urban Community Development 

Revenue Sharing Act (S. 1618) 

Special Revenue Sharing 
(Administration's Bill) 

S. 2333 

1972 

Block Grant 

S. 3248 

Block Grant: Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 

H.R. 16704 

1973 

Block Grant : Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 
(House counterpart to S. 3248) 

Better Communities Act 
(S. 1743, H.R. 7277) 

Special Revenue Sharing 
(Administration's Bill) 

Housing and Urban Development 

Act (H.R. 10036) 

Block Grant: Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 

Community Development Assist- 
ance Act (S. 1744) 

1974 

Block Grant 

Housing and Urban Development 

Act of 1974 (H.R. 15361) 

Block Grant: Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 

Better Communities Act - 
pending from 1973 

Special Revenue Sharing 

Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 
(s. 3066) 

Block Grant: Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 

Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 

(Signed into law by President Ford 
on August 22 , 1974) 

Block Grant: Part of Omnibus Housing and 
Community Development Bill 
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to reactivate Section 235 , Section- 236 and the traditional public housing 
program; but this bill also proposed to expand the housing allowance experiment. 
The housing provisions in H.R. 15361 were dominated by a new Section 23 program 
which would authorize housing assistance for lower-income persons through the 
construction or substantial rehabilitation of housing or the leasing of existing 
housing. This program was strongly backed by the Administration. 

The following section explains the housing and community development bill 
passed by Congress and signed into law by the President. 

The Law 


On August 22, 1974, President Ford signed the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974. This Act, the first omnibus housing bill in 6 years, contains 
eight titles. 

Title I authorizes the Community Development Block Grant program which 
consolidates six categorical programs into a single block grant that will 
provide 100% federal grants (no matching requirement) to units of general pur- 
pose local government for support of community development and related activities. 
The consolidated programs are: 1) Urban Renewal (including conventional projects, 
NDP , Code Enforcement, etc.), 2) Neighborhood Facilities, 3) Open Space Land, 

4) Basic Water and Sewer Facilities, 5) Model Cities, and 6) Section 312 Rehabil- 
itation Loans (Section 312 will be consolidated after one additional year of 
separate operation) . 

The block grant program begins January 1, 1975 at the following program 
levels: FY 1974-75 - $2.5 billion, FY 1975-76 - $2.95 billion, and FY 1976-77 - 
$2.95 billion. All cities and some counties are eligible for block grant funds 
subject to an application requirement. 

The primary objective of the block grant programs is the development of 
viable urban communities, by providing decent housing, a suitable living environ- 
ment, and expanding economic opportunities, principally for persons of low and 
moderate income. Consistent with this primary objective are several specific 
objectives for the use of block grant funds as indicated in Chapter VIII, 
pages VIII-1,2. Additional details of the Community Development Block Grant 
program included in other chapters of this handbook are as follows: eliqible 
activities-Chapter VIII, pages VIII-2-4; application requirement-chapter VI, 
pages VI-1-4; citizen participation-chapter VII, pages VII-7,8; and rela- 
tionship to social service programs-Chapter IX, pages 4,5. 

The method of allocating and distributing block grant funds is more com- 
plex than previous "New Federalism" assistance programs. Units of general pur- 
pose local government can receive block grants directly from HUD through three 
methods of distribution as follows: 

1- A discretionary fund will be established to be administered by 
HUD. This fund will be created by taking 2 percent of the total 
appropriations for Community Development Block Grants and setting it 
aside annually to be used as special grants for such activities 
as supporting housing and community development activities with 
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an areawide scope, supporting innovative housing and community 
development activities, and providing for emergency community 
development needs caused by federally recognized disasters. 

2. The remainder of the block grant appropriation will be split 

between metropolitan areas (80%) and non-metropolitan areas (20%) 
for distribution to recipients submitting an approved application. 

The metropolitan (SMSA) area allocation will first be distributed 
to metropolitan cities (over 50,000 population) and urban counties 
(over 200,000 population, excluding metropolitan cities). The 
basic grant entitlement of these cities and counties will equal 
the greater of (a) a formula amount determined by population, 
housing overcrowding, and poverty (double weighted, income fig- 
ures regionalized) criteria, or (b) a hold-harmless amount deter- 
mined by participation in the consolidated federal programs dur- 
ing fiscal years 1968-73. For units of local government where the 
hold-harmless entitlement exceeds the formula entitlement, the 
amount of excess will be reduced in fiscal years 1978-80 such that 
there is no excess of hold-harmless amount over the formula by 
fiscal year 1980. 

Some cities under 50,000 population, but with experience in one 
or more urban renewal, code enforcement, neighborhood develop- 
ment, or model cities programs may be eligible for a hold-harmless 
entitlement. Such a smaller community with a hold-harmless amount 
could irrevocably waive its eligibility for this amount not later 
than 30 days prior to the beginning of each program year in favor 
of seeking greater funding from unallocated discretionary funds. 

After completing the allocation of basic entitlement funds to 
applying metropolitan cities, urban counties and hold-harmless 
cities under 50,000 population, the remainder of the SMSA area 
appropriation will be distributed on a competitive basis to 
applying units of general purpose local government using the same 
three criteria. The amount available for this secondary distri- 
bution will be supplemented by $50 million set aside from the 
total national appropriation in both fiscal years 1975 and 1976. 

3. Cities outside an SMSA area are eligible for a share of the non- 
metropolitan area block grant funds through the hold-harmless en- 
titlement. Other cities in non-metropolitan areas may compete for 
the balance of the 20 percent non-SMSA funds under the population, 
poverty and housing overcrowding criteria. It should be noted that 
this is the first time that federal community development funds 
have been specifically earmarked for cities in non-metropolitan or 
rural areas. 

Chart II graphically describes the allocation and distribution of Community 
Development Block Grants. 

Local contact with HUD in conjunction with the block grant program will be 
made through the application requirement. In addition, contact will be maintained 
as HUD will make periodic reviews and audits to determine whether participating 
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Allocation and Distribution of Community Development Block Grants 

$8.4 billion - 3 Yr. Authorization (FY 75-77) 
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neighborhood development or model 


communities have carried out programs as described in their applications and 
and whether the programs comply with the requirements of Title I. 

Title II of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 revises the 
basic public housing law by replacing the Section 23 leased housing subsidy 
program with a new leasing program. Also, Section 235 and 236 interest rate 
subsidy programs are continued for two years and the ability of local govern- 
ment to encourage coordination between housing and community development activi- 
ties is provided. Chapter VIII, pages VIII-4,5 further describes Title II. 
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V. EMERGING INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The legitimate object of government is to do for a community 
of people, whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves — in their separate 
and individual capacities. 


Abraham Lincoln 

When Abraham Lincoln wrote the above standard against which govern- 
ment might be evaluated, we can guess that he was without the slightest 
idea that one century later we would not be so strongly questioning the 
legitimate object of government as we would be questioning what form or 
level of government should properly undertake the responsibility of serving 
that legitimate object. In the preceding chapter the theme was developed 
that the "New Federalism" has broad support because the old federalism 
has failed miserably. The old system has been characterized by uncoordi- 
nated and uncooperative interaction between levels of government. To be 
fair, however, it should be noted that it is really stretching a point to 
identify a systematic approach to intergovernmental activity prior to the 
overtures of the "New Federalism". There were certainly ties between 
levels of government during the 1960's when the grants-in-aid system was 
approaching its highest level of maturity, but these ties were often in the 
form of slip knots or triple square knots, being undependable and restric- 
tive in nature. In fact, there was no ultimate organizational philosophy, 
and where intergovernmental structure did exist it was usually born of 
chance or isolated edict. As noted by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations > an organization of federal, state, and local 
government representatives established in 1959 to consider emerging public 
problems that would be likely to require intergovernmental cooperation, 

"to survive and serve the ends of a free society, our federal system must 
be strengthened — and not alone at the national level." The "New 
Federalism," as conceived, will add both strength and rationality to the 
pattern of federal-state-local interaction. 

This chapter will identify the roles and responsibilities of various 
levels of government under the old federal system, as well as discuss the 
issues likely to surround intergovernmental relations under the "New 
Federalism". Before discussing the recent past and future scope of inter- 
governmental relations, it will be illuminating to set the stage for the 
discussion. 

Primary among the reasons for calling the Federal Convention in the 
late eighteenth century was the goal "for a more perfect union", with a 
national government that was strong enough to effectively provide certain 
public services of benefit to all the people of America. The union became 
a federal system operating under a written constitution which divides the 
functions of government between the national government and the states. 

Thus, in narrowly defined terms, the federal system refers to the 
relationship between the national government and the states. However, in 
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practice its meaning has expanded to meet the needs of the people. Cities 
and counties , although not directly provided for in the Constitution, have 
been added to the federal family by the state constitutions. School dis- 
tricts and various special purpose districts (air pollution, mosquito 
abatement, rapid transit, sewage disposal) are also products of state ac- 
tion. Regional government, although not statutorily provided for, is 
still another sub-state level of government. 

Basic to federalism is the view that government power should be plural 
rather than centralized. A federal system is sturdy and valuable because 
it permits wider choices in the pursuit of general welfare, greater flexi- 
bility to inventory and react to varying public values in different locali- 
ties, and more opportunities for innovation by individual communities that 
may determine directions for the rest of the country. 

The old system of federalism, which will be described in reference to 
its relationship to federal grants-in-aid, can be traced back beyond the 
Constitution to the Ordinance of 1785 wherein the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion dedicated a section of every township in the federal domain for the 
maintenance of public schools. Later, in 1836, a form of money grant 
appeared when the cash surplus in the United States Treasury was appor- 
tioned as "deposits" to be held by the states. However, there was no ex- 
pectation of repayment attached to these funds. This distribution of 
excess federal funds could be considered the first example of revenue 
sharing. The federal grant took on new characteristics in 1862 with the 
passage of the Morrill Act to assist the states in establishing and main- 
taining land grant colleges. Strict regulations and limitations were 
attached to this federal money. Soon to follow were annual grants; first 
was the annual provision of educational materials for the blind in 1879, 
then, in 1887, the first annual money grant was authorized to help the 
states establish agricultural experiment stations. 

Early in the twentieth century, various legislation was enacted pro- 
viding assistance from the Federal Government to states for fire protection 
and cooperative agricultural extension work. Contained in this legislation 
were indications of the form of future federal assistance legislative policy 
would take, including apportionment formulas , various provisions for match- 
ing federal funds with state funds , and requirement of advance approval 
of state plans by the Federal Government. 

Another forerunner of recent federal grant policy were grants authori- 
zed for vocational education in 1917. These grants had the objective of 
stimulating the states, through their political subdivisions (counties and 
cities) , to provide vocational training in certain skills deemed to be in 
short supply due to the demands placed on certain sectors of the economy 
by World War I. This was perhaps the first overt example of the Federal 
Government pursuing goals in the national interest by enlisting the assis- 
tance of state and local government through grant assistance. 

Out of the depression years of the 1930* s several new grant programs 
grew. These new programs were for the most part directed toward the pro- 
blems of the times — social welfare, health, unemployment, and agricultural 
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relief. Significant in the administration of these programs was the re- 
quirement for extensive supervision by the Federal Government. Thus, from 
this era of the "New Deal," the seeds were sown for 10 years of increasing 
centralization of government. 

The years following World War II witnessed the birth of several large 
groups of federal grants. The grants authorized during this period had 
new objectives. From. 1950 to 1955, well over half of the total grant pay- 
ments were for health, labor and welfare programs. Public assistance pay- 
ments alone accounted for nearly half of the total. By 1960, with the 
addition of more than $2^ billion from the new interstate highway program 
authorized in 1956, commerce and transportation dominated federal assis- 
tance activities. 

During the 1960's, grant programs changed significantly in both nature 
and number. With Congress becoming progressively more interested in broa- 
dening the scope of individual opportunity and development, the principal 
emphasis of federal grants returned to health, labor, welfare, and educa- 
tion activities, and, a new frontrunner in the list of federal priorities, 
housing and community development activities. By 1968, these funding ob- 
jectives accounted for more than two-thirds of the total projected aid pay- 
ments. But the grants-in-aid system had still not reached its peak. In 
1973 the estimated outlay of federal grant funds was more than double the 
1968 level, while the mix of functional areas receiving assistance changed 
very little (with the exception of the new monies distributed through the 
general revenue sharing program) . Chart I , which was extracted from the 
National Journal (January 20, 1974, p. 84), indicates both the dramatic in- 
crease in federal grant funds since 1950, as well as the 1973 application 
of these funds to federal departments and functional areas. 

With the expanding role taken by the Federal Government in domestic 
affairs through the billions of grant dollars it distributed, the cries for 
reform beckoned the changes proposed by President Nixon and others as 
referenced in Chapters II and IV. New proposals for distributing federal 
grants-in-aid money were high on the list of suggested changes. Coordina- 
tion and decentralization headed the objectives of these proposals. For 
the many social service programs administered by HEW, the Allied Services 
Act was proposed in 1972. At about this same time, other legislative pro- 
posals to change the operation of the federal grant system were introduced 
in Congress by the Administration, including special revenue legislation 
in the areas of urban community development, rural community development, 
manpower, education, law enforcement, and transportation. By 1973 the 
Administration was still seeking revenue sharing legislation in the areas 
of urban community development, manpower, education, and law enforcement. 

Today, we know that manpower revenue sharing has been expressed in 
terms of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. 

This effort is being implemented on an administrative basis by decategori- 
zing manpower programs under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The legislation provides a 
shift of emphasis away from manpower programs controlled by the Federal 
Government to programs developed at the local level using federal funds 
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CHART I* 


Federal Grants-in-Aid: Growth and Current Status 


Growth of Dollar Volume 


billion dollars 



The charts on this page show the growth in federal 
grants-in-aid and the division of estimated outlays by 
agency and by function in the current fiscal year. 

In “1951 , the categorical grant-in-aid system was dis- 
bursing only $2.4 billion; by fiscal 1971 this figure had 
risen to $29.8 billion, and in fiscal 1973 outlays through 
grants-in-aid are estimated to cost $43.5 billion. The 
big jump between fiscal 1971 and fiscal 1973 is ac- 
counted for in part by general revenue sharing, the 
new program of no-strings-attached grants to state 
and local governments, which will cost $5.2 billion in 
fiscal 1973. The second biggest factor in the jump is the 
Environmental Protection Agency's program of grants 
to communities for sewage treatment plants, which 
now is running at $2 billion a year. 

The money for fiscal 1973 is funneled through ap- 
proximately 1,060 individual categorical-grant pro- 
grams. The biggest functional area — income mainte- 
nance— includes about $6 billion in public assistance 
payments to states and counties as well as food stamps, 
the special milk program and some other items. 


Outlays by Function 


Outlays by Department 


billions of dollars, fiscal 1973 est. 


billions of dollars, fiscal 1973 est. 


income security education and 



* SOURCE: Office of Management and Budget 
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turned over to state and local governments acting as "prime sponsors". 

It seems that the passage of CETA can teach us many things about the future 
of federal grant programs since it marks the first major legislative 
acceptance of some of the concepts behind the Administration’s "New 
Federalism- " The lessons include the following: 


1. The final legislation was enacted only after substantial 
compromise on both the part of the Administration and Congress. 

2 . Part of the Act authorizes block grants of money to prime 
sponsors (primarily states and counties and cities with grea- 
ter than 100,000 population) from the Department of Labor for 
flexible use in providing whatever manpower programs are 
needed in their jurisdiction. Notable here are both the 
flexibility of the funds and the restriction on the recipients 
of the funds in terns of both level of government and size. 
Smaller general purpose governments and non-general purpose 
governments must seek funding from the prime sponsors. 

3. The Act provides block grants for the continuation of the 
Public Employment Program in areas of high unemployment, and 
it names certain groups as special targets for services pro- 
vided directly by the Department of Labor, rather than through 
block grants to prime sponsors. Thus, certain national objec- 
tives will continue to be served by carefully regulated federal 
grants and/or direct federal assistance. 

4. As discussed elsewhere, increased authority is a bedfellow 
with increased responsibility. Before prime sponsors can re- 
ceive manpower block grant funds they must submit a comprehen- 
sive manpower plan to the Department of Labor. 


The other remaining legislative proposal from the Administration's 
special revenue sharing package is for community development, which 
also has been significantly changed from its original form . 


Intergovernmental Relations at the Height of the Categorical Era 


The categorical grants -in-aid programs have had an expanding role in 
the twentieth century. They have become the primary mechanism for imple- 
menting the Federal Government's perception of national priorities for 
social, physical, and economic development at the local level. Especially 
dramatic has been the growth of these fiscal redistribution programs during 
the past decade. At the beginning of the 1960 's, federal dollars did not 
represent a significant proportion of state and local budgets. The programs 
that did exist were easily managed and could be used effectively. Since this 
time, the Federal Government began responding to most problems affecting 
state and local government. By the 1970's, 520 congressional authorizations 
existed for grants-in-aid programs, and under the authority of these laws 
the government actually operated over 1,000 separate programs representing 
a total annual budget outlay of almost $44 billion. 
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Unfortunately, this growth of the grants-in-aid system was not charac- 
terized by systematic planning. The federal funds flowing to state and 
local government were delivered in an uncoordinated and fragmented fashion 
through single purpose categorical programs. Often the programs would by- 
pass general purpose government completely, or at best flow unchartered 
into numerous operating departments. This process of providing federal 
assistance to other levels of government thwarted attempts to manage 
federal assistance in a manner consistent with the objectives for which it 
existed. 

It is truly ironic that the structure created to distribute federal 
grants-in-aid funds was the primary harbinger of failure for those funds 
being able to serve their objectives. The growth of the grants-in-aid 
system did anything but encourage broad, interrelated, and flexible plans 
for dealing with social, physical, and economic problems. But the inability 
to meet program objectives was not the only severe defect of the categorical 
system. Of greater, or at least more pervasive significance was the fact 
that grants-in-aid money represented government authority and decision- 
making power. That is, the very nature of the intergovernmental process 
(federalism) was a variable of the categorical program framework. Since 
the Federal Government controlled the framework, it also dominated inter- 
government relations. However, just as Washington had no unifying rationale 
for categorical funding, there was no over-all scheme for intergovernmental 
coordination. The Federal Government needed the help of state and local 
governments to accomplish national objectives, but at the same time these 
levels of government were not included in allocation policy decisions and 
the supporting resource delivery system was incongruous with intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

Even in isolated instances when contact between levels of government 
was evident, such relationships were limited in scope. For example, the 
categorical grant process for community development programs and human re- 
source programs forged definite bonds between the Federal Government and 
other levels of government. But due to incomplete integration of the 
federal system, these bonds grew to be obstacles to intergovernmental 
cooperation. Community development grants were delivered directly to local 
government, leaving little encouragement for a unified approach to problems 
that are partially regional in nature, such as adequate housing or open 
space. As has already been mentioned, community development grants also 
challenged the ability of cities to deal with physical development needs 
by providing housing and urban renewal funds directly to special purpose, 
semi -public agencies which tended to operate independently of cities. 

Federal support to human resources, on the other hand, is characterized by 
grants to state agencies, counties, and semi-public agencies, thus neglec- 
ting the increasingly obvious role cities have in human resources develop- 
ment. The consequence is that local agencies receive physical development 
money that is spent apart from rational regional planning, and cities have 
little chance for influencing the use of human resource federal dollars: 
the intergovernmental system did not operate rationally for either the 
delivery of community development or human resource services. 
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These examples demonstrate a second reason for restructuring the 
federal system. Not only were the governmental foundations that supported 
such functional areas as community development and human resources irra- 
tionally conceived, the interdependence of physical and social development 
was ignored. There was no bridge between community development and human 
resources development at the federal level, therefore the locally conceived 
projects in these two areas also lacked such continuity. 

The categorical era has, in large measure, brought intergovernmental 
relations to a point of federal dominance, isolated coordination, and mini- 
mal cooperation. The grants-in-aid system presented the following barriers 
to compatible intergovernmental relations : 

1. Barriers to intergovernmental accountability . By providing 
grants-in-aid funds for certain programs, Washington could 
remain true to its perception of domestic needs; but since 
this money represented needed supplements to state and local 
revenue, these same perceptions were forced on all partici- 
pating units of government. Availability of federal money 
became a chief determinant of state and local activity, though 
this activity may have had little correlation with actual 
goals and true need. Being forced to operate programs with 
perhaps little relationship to actual priorities and little 
consistency with overall operations, created conflict between 
those governments* needing federal assistance and the Federal 
Government. Exacerbating the strained relations was a morass 
of administrative requirements accompanying federal grants 
designed, in part, to insure disposition of funds according 

to federal objectives. The crowning blow for state and local 
government was the lack of a single point of coordination at 
the federal level where bureaucratic tie-ups could be chal- 
lenged. 

2 . Barriers to stable relations . Since intergovernmental rela- 
tionships were premised on the distribution of federal money 
during the categorical era, the absence of federal assistance 
flowing into a state or local unit of government presupposed 
minimal intergovernmental contact. Also, the quality of con- 
tact between the Federal Government and recipients of grants- 
in-aid was tarnished by uncertainty surrounding continued 
funding support. Finally, intergovernmental relations were 
tenuous because the grant application process fostered a 
system of grantsmanship which resulted in inequitable dis- 
tribution of available funds. 

3. Barriers at the local level . During the 1960*s, many quasi- 
governments were spawned at the local level to administer the 
projects funded by categoricals . They operated independently 
of the general-purpose local government, and often became 
competing power centers with the local government. With large 
amounts of federal assistance supporting these semi-public 
agencies, the possibility of coordinating federal grants-in- 
aid at the local level was reduced. 
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4. Barriers at the state level . State agencies often serve as 
administrators of federal funds. This capacity has neces- 
sitated supporting administrative units. However, these 
groups do not always consider the relationship of their duties 
to those of similar groups , thus causing overlapping or com- 
peting purposes. Since states function as brokers for some 
federal funds, an uncoordinated response to federal assistance 
at the state level will compound the likelihood of an un- 
coordinated local response to federal funding. Also, state- 
controlled funds may not serve local priorities because the 
allocation system for federal funds passing through a state 
does not include local input. 

5. Barriers at the federal level . Coordination of grant programs 
between federal agencies is generally very weak. Funds for a 
particular activity may be available from several agencies 
under a variety of grant or loan programs. In addition to 
this duplication of grant programs , intergovernmental coopera- 
tion was undermined by the absence of a single line of 
authority with which state and local governments could deal 

in applying for and receiving federal funds. Without a strong 
coordinating point for its programs , the Federal Government 
practically guaranteed unattained national objectives. 


Intergovernmental Relations in a Period of Change 

When Abraham Lincoln wrote about the legitimate object of government, 
intergovernmental relations were far less evolved than they are today. But 
evolution is not necessarily synonymous with progressive development. Un- 
desirable mutations can for a while become dominant in an organism. When 
natural processes identify that mutation as harmful, corrective action will 
result if the organism is to maintain its vital functions. Thus it is with 
our federal system. It has mutated to a form that threatens its vital 
functions, and corrective action is needed to assure viability. Today we 
are not so much questioning the legitimate object of government in the 
general sense. It is widely accepted that certain domestic needs require 
governmental attention, e.g. housing, education, and health. We are ques- 
tioning, however, how that governmental attention will ultimately be ex- 
pressed. That is, given that certain national objectives are worthy of 
resources, what is the logical and best source of those resources? How can 
those resources best be controlled? And who can best administer them? 

The "New Federalism" responds to these questions, for its central pur- 
pose according to Dr. Richard Nathan of the Brookings Institution (page 2 
of his "Essay on Special Revenue Sharing" which was presented at the seminar 
referenced in the next paragraph) is "to sort out the roles and responsi- 
bilities of different types of government units in domestic affairs." By 
responding to the above questions, the "New Federalism" is also suggesting 
a corrective course of action for dealing with the mutations of the federal 
system caused by the categorical framework. Several measures within the 
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context of the "New Federalism" are being tried, and several others are 
planned. But before discussing the corrective action of the "New 
Federalism" it will be useful to question the objectives of intergovern- 
mental restructuring . 

At "Approaches to Accountability in Post-Categorical Programs", a 
seminar conducted by Stanford Research Institute designed, in part, to 
clarify and analyze approaching changes in the intergovernmental system, 
the participants in this series of discussion were in agreement that the 
intergovernmental system should be restructured, and that there are two 
distinct objectives of restructuring: 

1. Dealing with the purpose of. intergovernmental interaction 
(the why) . 

2. Dealing with the nature of intergovernmental interaction 
(the how) . 

In terms of the purpose of intergovernmental relations, we are talking 
about what Lincoln called the "legitimate object of government." For 
intergovernmental programs during the height of the categorical era, this 
legitimate object was prescribed by the Federal Government. Certain 
national objectives formulated in Washington were the motivation for 
various grants-in-aid. But history has shown this centralization strategy, 
using primarily categorical carrots as inducement, to be less than effec- 
tive in achieving national objectives. It is now recognized that the levels 
of government previously operating exclusively as administrators of federal 
dollars should also be able to contribute to objectives set for the expen- 
diture of those dollars. 

The future will likely see closer relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and other levels of government in the setting of objectives for the 
use of federal assistance. Such isolated experiments as Model Cities, 
Planned Variations, and Annual Arrangements foretell this trend. 

A more obvious indication of how policy decisions about the purpose 
behind intergovernmental relations is being shared with other levels of 
government can be found in the changing form of federal grant assistance. 

The categorical grant with a narrow emphasis was the central means of re- 
distributing federal funds prior to the "New Federalism". By the end of 
the 1960*s, however, the abiding American belief in the virtues of "grass 
roots" government caused a local backlash against federal dominance in 
dealing with domestic problems. The mood supported decentralized govern- 
ment allowing flexibility that could stimulate individual response to di- 
verse local conditions. In response to this mood, and in response to 
growing imbalance in the intergovernmental fiscal system (see Chapter II 
discussion on general revenue sharing) , the State and Local Government 
Fiscal Assistance Act was passed in 1972. Although certain priority areas 
were designated for the application of the resulting general revenue 
sharing funds (public safety, environmental protection, public transporta- 
tion, health, recreation, libraries, social services for the poor and aged, 
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financial administration, and ordinary and necessary capital expenditures), 
this means of redistributing federal resources was nevertheless the most 
flexible, unencumbered scheme to date. 

To complement this very open-ended flow of new money to state and 
local government, various special revenue sharing proposals were submitted 
to Congress. These proposals would consolidate existing categorical pro- 
grams into grant packages that could be used flexibly within certain broad 
program areas like community development. General revenue sharing funds 
allowed near maximum local determination of funding objectives (local 
dominance) . Special revenue sharing would allow local determination of 
funding objectives within broad program areas that correspond to national 
objectives (intergovernmental partnership) . Special revenue sharing in 
this context refers primarily to community development grant consolidation 
legislation. Manpower revenue sharing funds are less applicable to local 
priority determination than Community Development Block Grants, and other 
forms of special revenue sharing are not moving in Congress. Finally, 
various categorical programs not included in enacted consolidation legis- 
lation would probably be maintained in their pre-"New Federalism" form 
(federal dominance). Therefore, this "New Federalism" fiscal strategy is 
based on achieving a balanced intergovernmental fiscal system, with speci- 
fication of funding objectives a shared responsibility of all levels of 
government. 

The second goal of restructuring intergovernmental behavior concerns 
the nature of that behavior, how it functions as opposed to why it functions. 
With certain domestic uses of federal assistance assumed, how can the opera- 
tional processes of government help correct the mutated federal system? This 
is really the key question underlying the worth of the "New Federalism." 
Domestic needs will presumably not change, except perhaps in their relative 
position of priority as decentralization encourages localized application of 
funding assistance. For the developing federalism to challenge and correct 
the mistakes of the categorical system, stale and restrictive lines of contact 
born of past intergovernmental policies must be destroyed and replaced with 
cooperative, coordinated linkages, characterized by efficiency and accounta- 
bility in the operation of government. 

Two central themes of the "New Federalism" are in fact efficiency and ac- 
countability in governmental processes. These two themes were developed in 
the previous chapter on Community Development Block Grants as they relate to 
the internal operation of local government. They also apply to the relation- 
ship between various levels of government. 

Working under the democratic assumption that accountable government is 
compatible with efficient government, both themes must be present in restruc- 
turing intergovernmental processes. Restructuring mechanisms must yield effi- 
cient operations, but not at the expense of accountability. 

Several reforms of the federal system aimed at building a more account- 
able and efficient federalism have either been instituted or have been 
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suggested. These reforms were discussed in detail in Chapter II. 


Intergovernmental Relations and the M New Federalism 1 * 


This chapter has emphasized reform of the categorical grants-in-aid sys- 
tem as the determinant of better intergovernmental relations. This section 
will carry that theme to its logical conclusion — intergovernmental relations 
under a restructured federal fiscal system using general revenue sharing and 
block grants, as well as categorical grants, as redistributive devices. But 
before surveying how the governmental process will be likely to respond to 
the policies of the "New Federalism," it will be useful to discuss intergov- 
ernmental behavior apart from direct subsidization. 

Programs and projects in state and local government have been the tangi-? 
ble result of federal assistance. Perhaps the programs or projects were in- 
effective, or perhaps their relationship to actual needs was cloudy, but they 
nevertheless are the visible product of federal impact on state and local gov- 
ernment. Much of intergovernmental intercourse has far more subtle results, 
although not necessarily less consequential. 

A good illustration of the subtleties of intergovernmental influences can 
be made using the community development process. The community development 
process is understood to be the comprehensive planning and management of scarce 
resources to provide for a community* s social, physical, and economic needs. 

As such, all the functions of government and components of the local environ- 
ment must become involved in the process of guiding local development. The 
private sector, education, health, employment, housing, welfare, public safety, 
public facilities, recreation, etc. are all encompassed within the community 
development process. The "New Federalism" supports this concept through de- 
centralization of resources and authority. A new system of intergovernmental 
relations geared to the community development process is the expected result. 
Indeed, on the surface, it will probably seem that visible products of the 
"New Federalism," such as general revenue sharing, block grants, and Federal 
Regional Councils, have moved intergovernmental processes closer to the real- 
ization of community development process objectives. However, local govern- 
ment will again be competing for control of community development activities 
with other levels of government if the indirect consequences of various state 
and federal policies at the local level are neglected. As summarized by 
Norman Mineta, Mayor of San Jose, all of the revenue sharing and categorical 
funds in the world will not save California*s communities as long as our inad- 
vertent state and national policies remain the same." Mayor Mineta was re- 
ferring to various state and national policies that result in development in 
fringe areas, neglect of central cities, and deterioration of agricultural 
areas. Such policies include decisions about: 

1. Transportation — providing access to suburban areas and signaling 
development. 
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2 . 


Housing — encouraging urban sprawl especially through private 
market inducements . 

3. Taxation — guiding urban residential behavior by home -ownership 
deductions . 

These policies are contradictory to the objectives of the "New Federal- 
ism." Their effect on local development decisions must be understood. The 
community development process is a comprehensive approach to chartering growth 
and change at the local level. But unless other levels of government also 
prepare comprehensive development plans (national and state development poli- 
cies) , the community development process will be a pawn for unconnected, in- 
consistent development strategies of the state and federal governments. Final- 
ly, the levels of government must work to coordinate their development strate- 
gies. Continued isolation of local government from state and federal devel- 
opment decisions that have indirect but significant consequences for communi- 
ties will emasculate the community development process. 

Returning to the nature of intergovernmental relations resulting from the 
revenue sharing devices of the "New Federalism," each level of government will 
have an important supportive role in the community development process. 

Federal. Comprehensive strategies for solving physical, economic, and social 
problems cannot be developed at the local level without federal input. The 
most obvious form of input is financial assistance. In this sense the Federal 
Government will be administrators of general revenue sharing, block grants, 
and continuing categorical programs. Little administration beyond signing the 
check is involved with general revenue sharing. Programming for general re- 
venue sharing is an unrestricted process for local government. However, the 
role of the Federal Government will extend beyond monetary redistribution for 
both block grants and continuing categorical grants . The Federal Government 
will be involved in administration and control of these funds. 

As discussed previously, several "New Federalism" reforms have already 
begun changing the capacity of the Federal Government to administer assistance 
to other levels of government. The discussion to follow on administration and 
control of federal funds concerns categorical programs remaining operational. 
The control base for categorical funds will continue to be the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the problems of the categorical system in terms of intergovernmental 
relations can be reduced through better administration. The Federal Assis- 
tance Review Program was an important step in this change. FAR was designed 
to place greater reliance on state and local governments, move federal deci- 
sion-making out of Washington, D.C. and closer to the people, and reduce 
bureaucratic red tape. Significant accomplishments of FAR in terms of the 
future federal system include creation of ten Federal Regional Councils and 
transfer of operational, authority over federal agencies from Washington D.C. 
to field offices.* Administration of federal programs on a decentralized 


*The goal of redirecting operational authority over federal agencies from Wash- 
ington D.C. to field offices is a volatile issue that has had varying deqrees 
of success depending on the particular federal agency. 
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basis through field offices of federal agencies has been greatly facilitated 
by the FAR Program. The future will see continued efforts to streamline, 
simplify, and speed the flow of federal assistance my moving operational 
authority to local federal offices. Along with administrative decentrali- 
zation of domestic assistance programs to federal field offices, the regional 
administrator of federal regional offices will be given more control. This 
action is a way to further encourage decentralization of planning and manage- 
ment of federal programs to the state and local level. 

The primary value of federal involvement in grant administration will be 
an expanded ability to deliver federal assistance to local and state govern- 
ment in a rational manner. Decentralization of grant administration and re- 
gionalization of authority will bring the' decisions of federal agencies closer 
to where their services are actually provided. Also, the Federal Regional 
Council will help insure that member agency grant programs are coordinated 
within the region. 

The regional councils, comprised of regional directors of major federal 
grant-making agencies, are given the responsibility of developing interagency 
strategies , integrating program and funding plans , and resolving interagency 
conflicts. In addition, the FRC*s are given considerable responsibility for 
insuring power to state and local government. The councils are to develop and 
maintain close working relationships with state and local governments , and to 
coordinate their grant programs in a manner responsive to other levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The Western Federal Regional Council (Region IX) includes California 
within its jurisdiction. The nine participating federal agencies in the WFRC 
are the following: 

1. Health, Education, and Welfare 

2. Housing and Urban Development 

3 . Department of Labor 

4. Department of Transportation 

5 . Department of the Interior 

6. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

7. Environmental Protection Agency 

8. Department of Agriculture 

9. Office of Economic Opportunity 
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In their own statement of goals the WFRC proposes to achieve the Presi- 
dents objectives of program coordination and decentralization in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. By redirecting the federal side of the delivery system toward 
increasing general purpose governments 1 ability to use federal 
resources and thus to respond better to the specific needs of 
their communities, 

2 . By strengthening the capacity of general purpose government to 
respond to citizen needs . 

3. By strengthening intergovernmental planning, resource allocation, 
and management systems. 

4. By strengthening the WFRC's capacity to manage effectively those 
interagency activities that address primarily federal interagen- 
cy concerns . 

The strategy of the Administration for managing decentralization is clear: 
the shift of authority and responsibility over federal assistance to 
state and local government will be managed by the regional and area offices 
of the Federal Government, and the various regional councils will oversee the 
process. It will be to the advantage of local government if this stream of 
federal funds arrives in communities with some semblance of coordination, a 
service that will be considerably advanced by continued operation of the FRC's 
and the new foie of the federal agency area offices. 

Specific tactics being used to rationalize the delivery of continuing 
categorical federal aid include: 

1. Integrated Grant Applications, which are administered under the 
guidance of the Federal Regional Councils. IGA's allow coordi- 
nated use of federal funds between local governments by having 
one grant application from a prime sponsor be used by a group of 
local governments that have developed a unified approach to 
using federal funds. Coordination is also encouraged at the 
federal level since the single grant application normally will 
include funds requested from several federal agencies . 

2. OMB Circular A-102, which established standards for consistency 
and uniformity among federal agencies in the administration of 
grants to state and local governments. 

3. OMB Circular A-95, which is designed to coordinate federal 
assistance programs with other levels of government by giving 
states, area-wide councils, and local governments an oppor- 
tunity to review proposed federal grant activity as it related 
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to their own comprehensive planning objectives. (The implica- 
tions of the A-95 process for intergovernmental relations are so 
significant that the appendix to this chapter will be devoted to 
them . ) 

Control and administration of federal assistance resulting from consoli- 
dated categorical grant programs will also be a function of federal agencies. 
The unrestricted special revenue sharing system envisioned by the Nixon Admin- 
istration did not find sufficient legislative support. Instead, related cate- 
gorical programs have been lumped into block grant proposals, as with Commun- 
ity Development Block Grants. A primary difference between special revenue 
sharing and block grants is the application requirement. The receipt of Com- 
munity Development Block Grants, for example, will be contingent upon an ap- 
plication filed with HUD. An evaluation of local use of block grant funds 
will also be required. (See Chapter IV for specifics on Community Develop- 
ment Block Grants , pages 18-21.) 

Block grants are a more coordinated means of directing federal assistance 
to other levels of government. The funds will arrive in a resource package 
rather than through separate categorical programs. Programs funded by the 
grants can be created and mixed according to locally perceived need. However, 
the initial authorization for the grants will be made only after federal agen- 
cy evaluation of local programs. The Federal Government does have a role in 
the control and administration of block grants , and to a large degree the suc- 
cess of block grants in serving their objectives will depend on the response 
by the Federal Government. Will grant applications be reviewed without un- 
due delay? Will block grant authorizations be guided by the goals of com- 
prehensive planning? 

A final input that federal agencies must make to the intergovernmental 
process is one of technical assistance to local and state government. Decen- 
tralization of federal assistance will require new levels of ability for poli- 
cy makers at the state and local level. The Federal Government has already 
begun assisting in this re-education process through Annual Arrangements , 
Planned Variations, and expansion of the Comprehensive Planning and Manage- 
ment Program (Section 701). Such support of the planning and management needs 
of other levels of government are necessary and should be increased. The 
orientation for a good technical assistance program has been developed by the 
HUD Region IX office. HUD plans to direct its technical assistance program 
to: 

1. facilitate the transition to the revenue sharing approach of 
government, 

2. help expand local governments' comprehensive planning and 
management capacity to enable them to take the lead in pro- 
viding urban services , and 
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3. ensure the assistance provided is consistent, practical, and 

uncomplicated, and that it responds to a city's statement of its 
own needs . 

As with the intergovernmental relations system in toto, the provision of 
technical assistance must be coordinated between levels of government. Assis- 
tance to the local level where ultimate programming decisions are made will be 
provided most efficiently if the levels of government providing assistance 
recognize their logical supporting roles and the interdependence of their 
roles. The Federal Government must be responsible for delivering assistance 
funds in a manageable way to local government. Ensuring successful planning 
and management of these funds will also be largely the function of the Feder- 
al Government. The State Government must also understand and coordinate the 
impact it has on the community development process, and the regional nature 
of many urban problems will require city, county, and special purpose govern- 
ments joining together at the regional level to share experience and responsibi- 
lity. 

State . It is largely through initiatives of the Federal Government that the 
community development process has become as visible and operative as it thus 
far is. But the community development process amounts to a new system of 
federalism with intergovernmental processes supporting comprehensive response 
to community identified needs. All the links in the federal chain must there- 
fore be aligned to achieve the objectives of the community development process. 
Strong federal-local bonds will be an incomplete intergovernmental system. 

The State must also understand and exercise its position among the partici- 
pants in the federalism of the community development process . 

The State's position in the community development process is one of per- 
mitting local flexibility in determining and responding to community needs. 

In the past the State has had considerable influence in the urban service sys- 
tem. With cities and counties being political subdivisions of the State, the 
State influences their activity. Unfortunately, this influence has produced 
barriers to the community development process. State involvement in commun- 
ity development activity is uncoordinated and inhibits comprehensive planning 
at the community level in several ways. First, existing state law relating 
to community development is extremely complex and difficult to administer at 
the local level. Second, the State Planning Act has mandated that each city and 
county prepare a general plan with nine separate elements (land use, circula- 
tion, conservation, open space, housing, noise, safety, scenic highway and 
seismic safety) . Implementation of the general plan is primarily accomplished 
through the regulatory authority of local government. Rarely is this state- 
prescribed planning process connected to the budgetary process. Thus, local 
government has tolerated the state's planning requirements but often does not 
allocate resources according to them. These requirements will become more in- 
tolerable, however, as the locally prioritized goals of the community devel- 
opment process diverge from the emphasis of the general plan. Finally, federal 
assistance funds are often administered to local government by the State. 

Such grant programs resulted in separate allocative systems that became fur- 
ther barriers to achieving comprehensive resource planning and goal setting 
at the local level. 
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State participation in the delivery of urban services is not charac- 
terized by advance design. Direct services provided by State agencies that 
influence the community development process are provided with little consider- 
ation for interrelationships. State agencies operate narrow functional pro- 
grams that can inhibit local community development efforts. The following 
analysis of the impact of State agencies on community development, prepared 
by the State Office of Planning and Research, portrays the uncoordinated 
nature of state agency programs . 

State Agencies Which Impact on Community Development* 


X Those agencies which are regulatory 

0 Those agencies which administer federal grant monies 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Department of Agriculture . To provide advice and assistance on 
the conservation and use of agricultural lands and to provide 
production and marketing information and assistance to farmers. 

Department of Commerce . Aids in establishing new and expanding 
business and industry in California. This agency provides liai- 
son and expediting assistance with State and federal agencies 
involving economic development projects. 

X,0 Employment Development Department (Previously Department of 

Human Resources Development .) Assists local units of government 
with employment development and the training of personnel for 
those jobs. This agency provides technical assistance in the 
organization, formulation, and management of community action 
programs to eliminate poverty. The Employment Development 
Department has special programs for youth welfare recipients 
and emigrant farm workers . 

0 California Job Development . This agency provides loan management 

and technical assistance to small businesses located in econo- 
mically disadvantaged areas. The service is provided through 
contracts with private non-profit agencies. 

X,0 Department of Rehabilitation . Help is provided (through local 

public and non-profit agencies and organizations) to handicapped 
individuals to prepare for and engage in gainful employment. 

The Department assists local agencies and departments to provide 
vocational rehabilitation services. 


*Source: Revised from California, Office of Planning and Research. Capacity 

Building for Community Development; Revenue Sharing: Local-State Responsi- 
bilities, (Sacramento: Office of Planning and Research, 1973). pp. 3-6. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


X,0 Department of Education . The services provided by the depart- 
ment are vast. These include assistance to local districts 
to build, maintain, and operate facilities to provide for 
general, vocational, college preparatory and college education 
as well as library services. In areas which cannot furnish 
a satisfactory program of education for their children because 
of size or location, the State provides these educational and 
health services directly. The Department of Education assists 
communities with needs related to: 


health 
drug abuse 
civil defense 
poverty 
delinquency 
nutrition 


physical handicaps 
emotional and mental handicaps 
migratory farm workers 
adult education 
Indian education 

language, reading and mathematics 
difficulties 


These services are provided to the school districts, local 
units of government, private organizations, and individuals. 

X ,0 California Council on Criminal Justice . This organization 
acts as California's State Planning Agency to reduce crime. 

It administers federal funds for law enforcement and criminal 
justice. It is a clearinghouse and creator of projects for 
improving methods of preventing crime and returning offenders 
safely to society. The assistance is provided to local units 
of government. 

X Department of Corrections . Assistance is provided to cities, 

counties and their jails for the construction, maintenance and 
operation of detention facilities. Also provided is information 
and enforcement concerning parolees. 

X Department of the Youth Authority . This agency provided assis- 

tance to counties for programs for probation, law enforcement, 
delinquency prevention, for juvenile offenders as well as 
programs for wards of the juvenile courts. 

X f 0 Department of Benefit Payments (Previously Department of 

Social Welfare.) Supervises the administration of public assis- 
tance through county welfare departments. 

X ,0 Department of Health . Administers programs dealing with mental 
hygiene, public health, social service programs, alcoholism 
programs, and licensing of healing acts personnel. These pro- 
grams are administered through both public and incorporated 
voluntary private agencies. 
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X,0 Commission on Aging . The commission provides technical and 

informational assistance to public entities, private non-profit 
organizations, business, industry and labor in developing 
programs for the aged. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

X Department of Housing and Community Development . This agency 

provides assistance to cities, counties, other governmental 
agencies and in certain cases to private developers to assure 
adequate housing for California's citizens. The responsibi- 
lities of this agency are to provide aid and assistance con- 
cerning federal assistance for housing and community development 
or redevelopment; aid local government units in assembling the 
housing element of their general plan, to assist local agencies 
to provide housing for all segments of their population, to 
reduce blight and deterioration; code and regulations develop- 
ment and enforcement., relocation plans for persons displaced 
due to land acquisition by public agencies, mobile home and 
mobile home parks regulation enforcement, and assistance to 
local communities in the interpretation and enforcement of the 
Earthquake Protection Law. 

0 Department of Conservation . Provides assistance to local 

governments, resource conservation districts, fire districts 
and forest owners. This assistance pertains to land use, 
development, and protection, such as the provision of data on the 
geologic environment, the protection of water sheds, the pre- 
servation of agricultural and open space lands. 

X,0 Department of Parks and Recreation . Assistance is provided by 

this agency to local government for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of parks and recreational areas. 

X,0 Department of Water Resources . Services are provided to public 

water districts, cities and counties. The assistance is provided 
for project formulation, elections, financing, and organization 
for water development. These include flood plain management, 
the State Water Project, flood control (along with the State 
Reclamation Board) , the control and conservation of water re- 
sources , and water pollution protection. 

X,0 Water Resources Control Board . Water rights and appropriates 

and sewage facilities development and maintenance are the types 
of assistance this agency is responsible for giving to indivi- 
duals and city, county, water district, State and/or federal 
agencies . 

X Solid Waste Management Board . This agency is charged with the 

responsibility of developing a State plan for solid waste 
management. The Board provides limited technical assistance to 
counties for county -wide plan preparation. 
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X Reclamation Board . This agency is responsible for working with 

reclamation districts in California and State programs to main- 
tain lands prone to hazards such as flooding in an agricultural 
status . 

X,0 Department of Transportation . The responsibilities of this 
agency center around providing multi-modal transportation to 
the citizens of California. The assistance is provided to 
cities, counties and transit districts. The services provided 
are for highway construction, and maintenance, the construction 
and maintenance of urban streets which are extensions of Federal 
Aid Secondary Highways, developing and constructing systems for 
person movement, engineering investigations of bridges and high- 
ways and flood damage repair. 

0 Air Resources Board. Assists local agencies in the preparation 

and enforcement of rules and regulations for the control of air 
pollution, in preparation of local implementation plans to meet 
State and Federal Air Quantity Standards , in the evaluation of 
the adequacy of air pollution control equipment and in determining 
the emissions from stationary sources. This Board also assists 
local agencies in obtaining federal grant funds. 

X,0 Office of Planning and Research . This agency provides assistance 
to cities, counties, councils of government and other entities 
of local government to enhance the local planning process and to 
incorporate approved State environmental goals and objectives 
into local planning where appropriate. This includes providing 
information and assistance in the preparation of environmental 
impact reports and general plans . 


Rationalization of the federal aid delivery system has begun, and this 
beginning is the catalyst for change in the intergovernmental system. For 
the change to be complete, however, all levels of government must accept 
their respective responsibilities in the community development process. At 
the State level this means coordination of state activities and cooperation 
with local government. The State must eliminate the obstacles and barriers 
which, in many cases, make the development of comprehensive solutions to 
community development problems impossible. The State must discontinue the 
proliferation of single-purpose mandates, programs, and agencies that cause 
a disunited response to community development. Also, the State must make its 
community development activities accountable to local government. This will 
begin with identification of the State's role in community development. In 
so doing, the State should recognize that local government is in the best 
position to assess its needs and develop action programs for meeting these 
needs. The State should then proceed to open State agency planning, priority 
selection and budgetary processes to influence by local government so that 
local needs help form the state's system of delivering resources and assis- 
tance to local government. 
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The federal categorical system is in part responsible for separate 
state approaches to community development needs. When the State was in- 
cluded in the distribution of federal assistance to local government, the 
system that grew to support the particular categorical program normally was 
identified by a narrow functional hierarchy. Programs were not coordinated 
across functional departments. The main illustration of state exacerbation 
of categorical grant problems relates to the 34 Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare formula grant programs that require a state plan for the 
State to receive federal funds. State plans are prepared by state officials 
and reflect a state point of view. They set forth State-wide program needs 
and priorities. But they do not combine to function as a unified state 
approach to HEW programs. Each program has its own requirements to follow 
and objectives to meet. The total system of state plans is therefore very 
complex. Inter-departmental communication about state plans between the 
Department of Education and the Health and Welfare Agency for example, is 
poor, resulting in different sets of priorities and timetables for related 
human resource categorical programs. Coordination problems even exist 
between agencies within the same functional department. 

The State* s effectiveness in employing HEW funds is reduced by the non- 
systematic state plan system. For local government, where the problems and 
conditions requiring federal and state aid from categorical programs are 
experienced, the state plan system is an expanding barrier to the community 
development process. The Model Cities Program demonstrated the relationship 
of education, health and welfare programs to the overall needs of the urban 
environment. From this background local government officials have become 
increasingly mindful of HEW funding assistance. 

With the growing concern for the community development process which 
considers the total community needs, including social needs, local government 
has more at stake than ever in HEW assistance. However, the ability of local 
government to gain access to HEW program funds has not changed. If local 
government is held responsible for social problems, it must be included in 
the planning system for the distribution of program funds. State plans for 
health, education and welfare assistance should continue to reflect state- 
wide program needs and objectives, but the state plan must also be developed 
with input from local government so that a comprehensive view of meeting 
identifiable community goals is guaranteed. 

The HEW state plan system discloses two important changes needed in the 
State* s participation in the intergovernmental relations of the community 
development process: 

1. Coordinate state agencies that undertake affecting local 
government activities. 

2. Open the state policy-making process to communication from 
local government where community development needs and priori- 
ties are determined. 
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The improved State position would thus be one of ensuring coordinated 
and rational planning in the provision of necessary services to support 
community established needs and priorities. 

Community Development Block Grants are a significant resource in the 
community development process, allowing increased local authority over 
physical development and related funding assistance. 

The impact of the State on the federalism of the community development 
process will be felt through: 1) state distribution of continuing cate- 
gorical programs, 2) state distribution of consolidated categorical programs, 
and 3) state regulatory authority over community development related activity 
at the local level. For this impact to support the community development 
process , State government must maintain the goals of organizing its own house 
and opening its door to local government. The Federal Government has begun 
to accomplish these same goals through Federal Regional Councils. The 
State must also create such a mechanism to coordinate its participation in 
the urban service system. In fact, the groundwork for such a unit has been 
laid. The State Community Development Board, consisting of represen- 
tatives from the various state agencies which impact upon local community 
development decisions, has been formed. This coordinating and assistance 
unit would expand the scope, membership, and the authority of the State 
Resources Board which was legislatively established to "assist in coordinating 
the functions of local, state and federal agencies in the Model Cities 
Programs to achieve locally defined objectives." The State Community Develop- 
ment Assistance Board would assist State departments in understanding the 
issues relating to community development and coordinating their response to 
those issues. The Board would also provide assistance to local units of 
government to solve community development problems and provide a line of 
communication between state and local planning, priority setting and program- 
ming . 


Although the creation of this coordinating unit at the state level is 
a laudable effort, it likely will be unable to fulfill the state's respon- 
sibility in the community development process. A more complete state 
response is exemplified in the League of California Cities' "Action Plan 
for the Future of California Cities". It is recommended therein that a 
State Coordinating Council be established. This Council would have a broad- 
based membership in keeping with the need for broad-based governmental 
involvement in the community development process. The Council would be a 
policy-making body composed of the Governor, elected city and county offi- 
cials representing their respective area councils, relevant state agency 
directors, legislative appointees representing the public, and heads of 
single-purpose regulatory agencies. The general focus of the State Coordi- 
nating Council would be to coordinate government in California toward the 
improvement of the quality of life in the State. 

Local . The community development process places the final authority for 
urban service resource allocation decisions at the local level. The need for 
federal and state support of this responsibility has already been documented. 
Intergovernmental restructuring is also necessary at the local level for a 
totally integrated federal system. Intergovernmental relations at the local 
level demands modernization for two reasons: 
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1. Urban problems increasingly transcend jurisdictional boundar- 
ies causing poorly coordinated planning and policy-making among 
units of general purpose government. 

2. The units of local government are increasing while the coordi- 
nation and cooperation between these units decreases. 

The League of California Cities' "Action Plan for the Future of California 
Cities" clearly established that urban problems are having an area-wide in- 
cidence. The extensive discussions with city officials that preceded the 
adoption of the Action Plan especially emphasized this phenomenon for the areas 
of environmental quality and social services. The area-wide nature of such envi- 
ronmental quality concerns as open space, water pollution, air pollution, solid 
waste, and noise became evident. Growing city involvement in such social service 
areas as manpower, the aged, youth, drug use, and child care further identified 
urban problems as area-wide problems. The Action Plan also underscores the 
interrelationship of almost all urban activities and problems to social and 
environmental activities and problems. These areas of local concern (housing, 
employment, economic development, transportation, public safety, recreation, 
public works) have area-wide consequences as well. 

Confusion at the local level due to diverse units of government was vali- 
dated by a recent analysis of regional government by the staff of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) . In a statement averaging the 
current complexities of the local scene it was determined that "a typical metro- 
politan area is made up of 90 units including, general and special purpose local 
governments, federally encouraged districts (not governments), and a regional 
council or planning agency. These include: 

2 counties 
13 townships 
21 municipalities 
18 school districts 

31 special districts and authorities (local and 
area-wide) , such as fire protection, water 
supply , sewers , housing 

3-4 federally supported area-wide planning districts 
such as law enforcement, comprehensive health, 
manpower , transportation 
1 regional counci l/A-95 clearinghouse (to review 
and comment on area-wide impact of certain 
Federal grant applications)." 

An approach to intergovernmental restructuring at the local level is 
through expanded use of the area-wide strategy embodied in councils of govern- 
ments and regional planning commissions . Regional agencies would function as 
a fourth partner in the federal-state-local federal system. According to the 
League's Action Plan an area organization should have the authority to: 

1. Establish and maintain area plans and policies which conform to 
state guidelines, and which are based upon the city and county 
plans . 
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2. Coordinate and resolve inconsistencies concerning standards in 
the quality of air, water, disposal of solid waste, and other 
broad areas of environmental concerns (transportation, housing, 
economic development, social services, community development). 

3. Coordinate and resolve inconsistencies affecting the area 
among city and county plans . 

4. Coordinate and resolve inconsistencies between plans and programs 
by State departments and agencies, special districts and other 
public planning agencies affecting the area. 

Regional involvement in the federal system of the future has its founda- 
tion in past and present policies of the Federal Government. Regional coopera*- 
tion between units of local government is encouraged through the functional 
planning process of several federal grant programs. Most recently. The Clean 
Air Act of 1970, The Water Pollution Control Act of 1972, and the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1973 are federal assistance programs requiring regional plans 
and approaches to meeting legislative goals. The A-95 review and comment pro- 
cedure also supports regional involvement in the federal system. Recent changes 
in the A-95 process have further strengthened the regional role in federal 
financial assistance programs. With growing federal reliance on an area-wide 
strategy for local intergovernmental relations , it is important that units of 
local government look to the strengthening of their regional structures. 

Although the Federal Government has introduced regional government into the 
family of governments , the total partnership of regional councils in the federal 
system has not been achieved. Regional councils have developed in response to 
regional planning needs. Therefore, they have performed primarily an advisory 
function. The absence of authority for implementing most regionally conceived 
plans has undermined the coordinating role of regional councils. Some federal 
policies actually re=duce the status of regional councils. For example, regional 
councils do not participate in general revenue sharing? some federal area- 
wide programs establish their own single purpose regional organizations, 
rather than using the general purpose regional council; and special revenue 
sharing and block grant funds are directed to state and local governments, and 
consortia of local governments, not regional councils. 

The community development process will be supported on an intergovernmental 
basis by categorical grants, general revenue sharing and block grants/ special 
revenue sharing. Since the problems to which these resources are directed 
often have an inter jurisdictional impact at the local level, regional coordina- 
tion of the plans which allocate these resources is essential to comprehensive 
planning. More and more, local government is serving as an advocate and catalyst 
to insure that area-wide problems are approached through a rational process. 

During the legislative negotiations leading to enactment of Community 
Development Block Grants , a compromise on the question of including counties 
in the block grant allocation system was reached. Counties meeting certain 
requirements would be designated "urban counties," and would thus be eligible 
for block grant funds. In many cases, it is appropriate for such counties 
to receive community development federal assistance. Where urban counties 
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experience community development problems and where they have the legal initia- 
tive to operate community development programs, their participation in the 
Community Development Block Grant Program is justifiable. 

One possible danger of block grant funds going to counties exists, how- 
ever. The community development process of rational resource allocation through 
comprehensive planning could very well be crippled by uncoordinated planning 
for Community Development Block Grants between local general purpose govern- 
ments. Counties will have community development programming responsibility in 
unincorporated areas. Actual development decisions made in these areas could 
have overwhelming consequences for contiguous cities. An obvious example is 
when a city decides that the extent and condition of physical facilities, 
quality of the environment, and social characteristics of an area warrant cer- 
tain corrective development policies, while conflicting development decisions 
are made for the unincorporated fringe area by the county. 

The community development process combines all federal resources available 
to urban problem-solving, as well as resources from other levels of government 
including the local level. So, if planning for Community Development Block 
Grants causes conflicting allocation decisions, it is likely general revenue 
sharing, categorical grant funds, state subventions and assistance and local 
tax dollars will also be programmed inconsistently and inefficiently. The 
answer to sound urban problem resource allocation is therefore joint planning 
between units of local general purpose government that have related problems , 
needs, and objectives. The ability and desirability of regional governments 
providing this solution has already been discussed. 
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APPENDIX A 


A-95 Process 


Federal assistance provided to local government over the past several 
decades has increasingly disrupted the functionina of the intergovernmental 
system. Single purpose, disjointed planning systems, centralization of 
resources and authority in Washington, and competing j-urisdictions at the 
local level were among the products of this era. The Federal Government 
has accepted the challenge of reorienting governmental processes so that 
intergovernmental relations will not be an obstruction to achievina the 
objectives necessitating those relations. Several federal initiatives to 
accomplish this reorientation have already been reviewed. Among them was 
the A-95 process. This federal program will be discussed in more detail due 
to its growing significance. The A-95 process is a unique effort to coordinate 
intergovernmental relations because it constitutes an intergovernmental system 
in itself. ’ 

The Federal Office of Management and Budget created the so-called A-95 
process through the issuance of OMB Circular A-95 in 1969. The process is 
based upon three legislative enactments: 

1. the Demonstration City and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966, 
providing a basis for the Project Notification and Review System 
(PNRS) for physical development projects, 

2. the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968, providing a basis 
for coordination of direct federal aid for development projects - 
' [t]o the maximum extent possible, consistent with national 
objectives, all Federal aid for development purposes shall be 
consistent with and further the objectives of State, regional, 
and local comprehensive planning,' and 

3. the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, providing credibil- 
ity to A-95 clearinghouses by using them to secure state and 
local inputs to Environmental Impact Statements. 

The A-95 process encourages the arowth of a strona intercrovernmental 
environment where program control over federal assistance is shared, and where 
program information is brought together in a systematic manner to show inter- 
relationships, indicate potential conflicts and promote the most effective 
allocation of resources. A-95 ciives state and local Government an opportunity 
to participate in the decision-making process involving federal assistance 
available to jurisdictions within their geographic area, it supports multi- 
jurisdictional planning for federal assistance, it furnishes available infor- 
mation on existing federal program funding in areas, and it directly strengthens 
the federal aid coordinating role of states.* 


♦Indeed, A-95 does promise a comprehensive system of intergovernmental 
coordination, however, an important criticism of A-95 relates to the point 
of its initiation. The problem is that comprehensiveness does not simply 
happen, it is a goal to be achieved. Building a comprehensive intergovern- 
mental system requires a specific origin from which the system can grow. 
A-95 does not explicity provide that origin. 
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The original A-95 procedure introduced in 1969 affected approximately 
50 federal programs through the PNRS requirements. The programs primarily 
related to planning and physical development. In April 1971, A-95 was revised, 
expanding the number of affected programs to about 100. These additional 
programs included several social and human resource programs, such as Model 
Cities supplemental grants and OEO and LEAA action grants. The most recent 
revision of Circular A-95 regulations, effective January 1, 1974, considerably 
strengthen and broaden the A-95 process. 

Since being issued in 1969, Circular A-95 has expanded to include four 
major parts: 


1. Project Notification and Review System (PNRS) . This section 
concerns state and local review of applications for federal 
assistance. Its purpose is to "encourage the establishment 
of a network of state, regional, and metropolitan planning and 
development clearinghouses which will aid in the coordination 
of Federal and federally assisted projects and programs with 
state, regional and local planning for orderly growth and develop- 
ment." This system of clearinghouses enables pre-award contact 
between applicants for federal aid and state and affected local 
governments and agencies to identify possible conflict or 
mutuality of interest. "New Federalism" trends of decentralization 
and multi jurisdictional, areawide planning for and delivery of 
services are both inherent in PNRS. 

Applicants for federal aid must notify a state clearinghouse 
and either a regional or metropolitan clearinghouse (depending 
on the location of the project) of their intention to seek 
federal assistance. The notification amounts to a summary 
description of the proposed project. This description will 
be sent to appropriate clearinghouses to secure comments from 
state agencies and local government and other organizations 
that might be affected by the proposal. The actual steps of 
the PNRS as explained in OMB* s A-95 information paper, "What 
It Is — How It Works," are as follows: 

Step 1 . Potential applicant desiring Federal assistance 
makes inquiries of Federal agency. 

Step 2 . Funding agency informs applicant that, among other 
things, it must notify both State and areawide 
clearinghouses about the project for which it intends 
to apply for assistance. 

Step 3 . Applicant notifies clearinghouses. 

Step_4 a . State clearinghouse notifies State agencies which 
might have programs affected by proposed project, 
including where appropriate, environmental agencies 
and State agencies responsible for enforcing or 
furthering the objectives of civil rights laws. 

4b. Areawide clearinghouse notifies local government 
agencies whose interests might be affected by the 
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proposed project including, where appropriate, local 
and regional environmental agencies and public agencies 
responsible for enforcing or furthering the objectives 
of civil rights laws. 

Step 5. State agencies or local governments inform clearinghouse 
of interest if any. 

Step 6 . Clearinghouse arranges conference s with applicant 
within 30 days of notification pursuant to its own 
or other State of local interest. 

Step 7 . Conferences are held to: 

a. Explore project in greater detail. 

b. Identify possible conflicts or mutuality of 
interest. 

Step_8. If continuing interest, applicant and clearinghouses 
(with any State or local interest) , cooperate in 
developing application to: 

a. Resolve conflicts. 

b. Strengthen project. 

Step 9 . If conflicts are not resolved, clearinghouse notifies 
applicant that it will have comments to accompany the 
application. (Note : Conflicts may arise as between 
clearinghouses or particular local governments as to 
the merit of a project, so such comments may be 
variously supportive or critical.) 

S tep 10 . Applicant submits final application (or adequate project 
description) to clearinghouse (s) for comment, providing 
30 days therefore. 

Step 11 . Clearinghouse (s) submits any formal comm ents of its own 
or of particular State agencies or local governments to 
applicant. 

Step 12 . Applicant submits application to funding agency, 

including comments, if any, or, if none, a statement 
that requirement has been followed. 

Step 13 . Funding agency considers application and comments and 
informs clearinghouses of action taken thereon. 

It is possible for the process to come to a satisfactory conclus- 
ion at the completion of Steps 5, 7, or 8, as well as, of course. 
Step 13. At either of the earlier steps, clearinghouses can 
inform applicant of general satisfaction with the project and that 
they will have no (or supportive) comment. In such case, the 
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applicant completes the application and submits it to the funding 
agency with a statement that the requirement has been followed 
(or with any supportive comment) . 

Step 14. Information to clearinghouses on action taken on the 
application by the funding agency is, of co urse , 
always required . 

In cases where the funding agency approves an application on 
which a clearinghouse has recommended disapproval , the funding 
agency must supply the clearinghouse, in writing, its reasons 
therefore. 

Two types of clearinghouses participate in A-95. A state 
clearinghouse with comprehensive planning capacity is designated 
by the governor. Areawide clearinghouses are also designated by 
the governor in non-metropolitan areas. The Office of Management 
and Budget designates areawide clearinghouses in metropolitan 
areas. Presently in California the A-95 clearinghouses include 
the following: 

State : Office of Planning and Research 

Areawide : Association of Bay Area Governments 

Council of Fresno County Governments 
Kern Co. Council of Governments 
Association of Monterey Bay Area Governments 
Sacramento Regional Area Planning Commission 
San Diego County Comprehensive Planning Organization 
Cities & County of San Joaquin Planning Advisory 
Association 

Santa Barbara County-Cities Area Planning Council 
Southern California Association of Governments 
Stanislaus Area Association of Governments 
Butte County Association of Governments 
Humboldt County Association of Governments 
Merced County Association of Governments 
San Luis Obispo Co. & Cities Area Planning Coordi- 
nating Council 

Shasta County & Cities Planning Council 

Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 

Tulare County Association of Governments 

Cities & County of Colusa Area Planning Commission 

Kings County Regional Plannina Agency 

Lake County-Cities Area Planning Council 

2. Direct Federal Development . This section of A-95 gives state 
and local government the opportunity to review federally planned 
projects to help coordinate federal developments with state, 
regional, and local plans, to provide feed-back to the federal 
government on the relationship of their developments to these 
plans, and to help ascertain the environmental impact of these 
developments. Examples of direct federal development are 
federal buildings, military and scientific installations, and 
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public buildings , like post offices. 

3. State Plans and Multisource Programs . This section requires 

that governors have an opportunity to review federally assisted 
programs that are based on state plans, thereby allowing coordina- 
tion between federally required state plans, and between other 
state planning efforts. Since state plans greatly affect areawide 
and/or local plans and programs, areawide clearinghouses are encouraaed 
to be involved in reviewing those plans. In addition, clearinghouse 
review of plans being funded from multiple program sources is 
required. 


Coordination of Planning and Development in Multi jurisdictional 
Areas . The final part of Circular A-95 focuses on the goal of 
promoting coordination of federally assisted planning at the sub- 
state regional level. It encourages states to create planning 
districts to coordinate activities in multi jurisdictional areas 
which are defined as any "geographic area comprising, encompassing, 
or extending into more than one unit of general purpose local 
government." The expected product is areawide planning activities 
coordinated geographically, functionally , and organizationally. 


A-95 Intergovernmental System 


Revised Circular A-95 regulations, effective January 1, 1974, have 
strengthed the A-95 intergovernmental system. As a result, plans and pro- 
grams of all levels of government have new hope of achieving coordination 
both internally and externally. A discussion of the effect of A-95 on 
various levels of government follows: 

1- Federal . The A-95 process is in large part designed to achieve 
continuity and rationality in planning and delivery of federal 
categorical assistance by facilitating the development of a 
partnership in intergovernmental relations. Washington will be 
the nerve center for this sytem, promoting efficient allocation 
and application of funds. The recent revisions in the A-95 process 
will enhance the federal government's role in reorienting inter- 
governmental relations. Specifically, A-95 program review coverage 
now includes more human resource programs in the areas of health, 
education, and manpower. Thus, interrelated categorical programs 
can be evaluated according to their individual impact and according 
to their overlapping impact. Federal agencies will have new informa- 
tion by which to coordinate assistance efforts as PNRS reviews are 
extended to more programs which support comprehensive community 
development. In addition, the revised regulations encourage 
federal agencies which administer programs assisting areawide 
planning to operate through the A-95 clearinghouses, thereby 
facilitating coordinated areawide planning. 

2. State . States have significant involvement in the A-95 process. 
Governors have the tools through A-95 to implement a coordinated 
state approach to federal assistance. State agencies involved with 
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A-95 programs could form a united front, and by cultivating local 
input through areawide clearinghouses into state planning activities, 
state-local intergovernmental planning and program conflict and 
duplication could be minimized. In fact, the new A-95 regulations 
encourage governors to involve areawide clearinghouses in the review 
of state plans whenever possible. 

3. Local. The new A-95 regulations strengthen the role of councils of 
government and substate district organizations (A-95 clearinghouses) . 
Part IV of the A-95 Circular originally promoted areawide planning 
largely through creation of geographically coordinated planning 
districts. The revised regulations extend the strict organizational 
support for areawide general planning to policy support. The new 
regulations clearly indicate the federal preference for areawide 
planning to be carried out by general regional organizations. 

Federal agencies are encouraged to utilize A-95 clearinghouses for 
areawide planning activities. If areawide planning is to be done 
by an organization other than the officially designated A-95 organiza- 
tion, a memorandum of agreement is required between the funded 
organization and the sub-state district organization. Thus, single 
purpose regional planning organizations can be held accountable for 
activities relative to the total areawide planning activities. 

Although the explicit result of these changes will strengthen 
councils of government and substate districts, the real effect will 
be an improved ability of local general purpose government officials 
to influence planning and policy processes of organizations under- 
taking federally supported program activities that have broad 
incidence. Areawide clearinghouses are primarily associations 
of general purpose local government, they are not autonomous levels 
of government. They serve local governments by comprehensively 
planning area reconciliation of plans and programs developed by 
individual units of local government. 


Individual units of local government also have a key position 
in the A-95 process. They are the "movers" behind regional organiza- 
tions. They will set areawide development strategies against which 
program proposals under A-95 will be reviewed. Also, units of local 
government have the opportunity to have direct input into the A-95 
federal grant review process. A-95 provides that individual members 
of clearinghouses and others may file separate comments to be attached 
to grant proposals. To develop this capacity, however, positive 
action must be taken. San Jose's Grant Review Committee, discussed 
in the next chapter, is an example of local preparation for responsible 
participation in the A-95 process. The Committee functions to respond 
to proposals submitted under A-95 by other local agencies and to review 
San Jose's federally supported program activity. 

The A-95 intergovernmental system also considers the relationship 
of general purpose local government to special purpose local government. 
OMB 's analysis of the revised A-95 process states that the legislative 
basis for A-95 promotes, 
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the primacy of general purpose over special purpose units 
of local government. Therefore, in the case of 
applications from special purpose units , clearinghouses 
must involve any general purpose unit in the review to 
assure that functions of the latter are not being preempted. 
If the general purpose unit is contemplating a similar 
project, as indicated by the review, the federal agency 
must give it preference. If it cannot, it must justify 
the award to the special purpose unit. 

Such constraints placed on special purpose units of government 
will lead to new levels of accountability and coordination in planning 
and programming at the local level. 


The A— 95 process refers only to intergovernmental relations resul- 
ting from federal assistance. But the framework produced by this in- 
tergovernmental structure can extend to all realms of the federal 
system for better internal and external coordination, efficiency and 
accountability at each level of government. As summarized in 
"What It Is — How It Works," 

OMB Circular No. A-95 is fundamentally an effort to create 
a climate where intergovernmental cooperation can take 
root and flourish. It does this by creating opportunities 
^ ® contact and communication within and among the several 
levels of government. This contact and communication is 
a necessary precondition for coordination. 

The next section contains answers to 20 questions frequently posed 
to OMB concerning the new federal posture on A-95. 
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Twenty Questions and Answers on OMB Circular No. A-95 

In connection with the review of the proposed revision of OMB Circular No, 

A-95 by State and local governments, a number of questions about A-95 were 
directed to OMB. In the hope that it will help clarify OMB policy on A-95, 
twenty of the more frequently asked questions are addressed below. Some of 
these have been touched, upon in the preceding text, 

1. Does OMB Circular A-95 authorize regional clearinghouses to approve 
applications for Federal funding from local government? 

A. No. Comments made by clearinghouses (or others) on applications 
for Federal assistance are advisory only. They, along with other 
information in or accompanying an application, assist the funding 
agency in evaluating the project for which assistance is sought. 

2. Q. Are negative comments by regional clearinghouses to be utilized by 

Federal agencies as a local veto of proposed applications? 

A. No. See above. However, A-95 does require that, if the funding 

agency approves a project for which a clearinghouse has recommended 
disapproval, the funding agency must provide the clearinghouse with 
an explanation as a matter of courtesy, information, and accountability . 

3. Q. Does OMB Circular A-95 require regional clearinghouses to transmit their 

comments on proposed applications directly to the Federal agency? 

A. As a general rule, no. The comments are transmitted to the applicant 
and must accompany the application. Exceptions center on housing 
programs where the Federal agency sends the preliminary application 
to the clearinghouses which transmit any comments back to the agency. 

4. If the regional clearinghouse fails to comment on a proposed applica- 
tion within the 30-day limit, or the additional 30 days granted for 
extenuating circumstances, does it lose its opportunity to comment if 
the applicant files the application with the Federal agency anyway? 

A. Not exactly. During the first 30 days, it is not so much a question 

of the clearinghouse submitting comments as of contacting the applicant 
and letting him know that the clearinghouse is examining the project 
or of any potential problems uncovered. The second 30 days may follow 
immediately on the first, if the application has been completed. However, 
often appreciable time - sometimes months - will pass before application 
is completed and the second 30 days begins. All during the intervening 
time, the applicant and the clearinghouse may be working together to 
resolve any issues that may have surfaced. To recapitulate, the 
ap plicant is only off the hook during the first 30 days, if he has 
received no word from the clearinghouse, or at the end of the second 
30 days if he has received no written comments from the clearinghouse. 

Of course, the clearinghouse may provide comments or otherwise sign 
off on an application at any time from receipt of the notification to 
the end of the second 30 days. An ACIR survey shows that most reviews 
are concluded during the first 30 days. 
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5. Q. What is the Federal agency's responsibility to the applicant, whether 
clearinghouse comments are supportive or critical? 

A. It is the same; provide a fair assessment of the quality of the proposed 
project in the light of available information including clearinghouse 
comments. 

6 X . £. Must regional clearinghouse comments be cleared through a voting 

procedure by the clearinghouse membership? If so, may the clearing- 
house limit those members who vote on a particular application to 
those jurisdictions who provide a service common to the subject 
matter of the application project? 

A. A-95 does not prescribe voting procedures nor the manner in which 

clearinghouses conduct reviews. That is Strictly a local determina- 
tion. A-95 requires only that time constraints (see Q.4.) be observed 
and that clearinghouses make a conscientious effort to identify juris- 
dictions and agencies whose plans or programs might be affected by a 
proposed project and give them an opporutnity to participate in the 
review. In short, A-95 clearance procedures are determined by the 
board of the clearinghouse. They may not limit participation in the 
review to jurisdictions which provide a service common to the subject 
matter of the application project, but should involve any jursidic- 
tion the plans or programs of which may be affected by the project. 

Thus, a jurisdiction having no drug abuse programs may have law 
enforcement programs that give it a legitimate interest in a proposed 
drug abuse project. 

7. May regional clearinghouse members file their own comments in addition 
to those forwarded by the clearinghouse itself? If so, how can they 
be sure that their comments are forwarded by the applicant to the 
Federal agency? 

A. Yes. Individual member jurisdictions of clearinghouses and others 
may file separate comments. A-95 provides that, if they are at 
variance with clearinghouse comments, they must be attached to the 
clearinghouse comments. 

8. Q. What is the Federal agency's responsibility if dissenting comments 

are filed by individual clearinghouse member agencies which do not 
agree with the comments of the clearinghouse itself? 

A. All comments received through the A-95 review are for the purpose of 
assisting the funding agency in deciding whether or not to approve 
a project. To know that a proposal is the subject of local controversy 
is useful information' that may lead the funding agency to investigate 
more thoroughly before taking action pro or con on an application. 

9. Q. Must the staff review for a clearinghouse be undertaken only by 

clearinghouse staff or may local governments participate with their 
own staff? 

A. Any local government involved m an A-95 review (as a clearinghouse 

member or by referral) may choose to have its own staff do an independent 
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review. Many areawide clearinghouses do have formal arrangements through 
technical committees, A-95 review committees, consultation arrangements, 
etc., for involving staffs of local governments and agencies in the 
review process, 

10. g.- If the clearinghouse does not have qualified staff to review social 

services applications and it refuses to use the capabilities of 
member agency staff, how can the applicant be assured of a fair and 
just analysis of his proposal? 

A. There is no way, under any programs, social or other, that the applicant 
can be assured of a fair and just analysis of his proposal. There are 
some obvious, if limited safeguards. First, the applicant can tender 
a rebuttal to the comments he receives from the clearinghouse and 
which he must submit with his application. Second, 0MB and the funding 
agencies do want to be apprised of flagrant abuses of A-95 from whatever 
quarter. Also, see answers to questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. However, 
in the last analysis, as in many intergovernmental matters, there 
has to be some reliance on good judgment and good will. 

11. 2.* if the applicant is the sole or major provider of social services 

to the entire clearinghouse region, how can it be safeguarded from 
irresponsible comments developed by the clearinghouse for political 
or other purposes; especially, if the majority of the membership 
does not have its own technical staff capability to judge the quality 
of proposed clearinghouse comments? 

A. There is no absolute protection against irresponsibility. However, 
see answers to questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. The question also indicates 
an unawareness of a quality or aspect of the A-95 review that is 
frequently missed: that is, the major contribution of A-95 review is 
the disclosure of the external impacts of a proposed project. Not 
only may the review disclose relationships of the project with projects 
of similar type that overlap, duplicate, or offer opportunity for 
cooperation but to activities planned or proposed in other functional 
areas that might impact upon or be impacted by the proposed project. 

There are, for instance strong, although not always obvious, connections 
between employment and transportation or between health and housing. 

One of the most important capabilities a clearinghouse can have is the 

to identify these potential linkages in connection with a project 
under review. Then, the experts can be brought together to consider 
positive or negative aspects of such linkages. 

12 . 2° in clearinghouse regions where a local general purpose government has 

political jurisdiction over the entire area, must the areawide 
clearinghouse membership consist of other local general purpose govern- 
mental units? Does 0MB Circular No. A-95 preclude a single local 
government from being designated as an areawide clearinghouse? 
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A. Not necessarily. There are clearinghouses whose only formal members 
are counties, although municipalities may participate. There are 
single county metropolitan areas where the county planning agency 
is the clearinghouse. However, this is usually a matter of State 
law or precedent or of local option, A— 95 does not specif iy clearing- 
house organizational format. It should be remembered, however, that 
A-95 is a tool for fostering and assisting intergovernmental coopera- 
tion and coordination; therefore, consensus on clearinghouse arrange- 
ments and participation of all jur is dictions in an area in the review 
process is highly desirable. 

13. £. What are the Federal requirements for the designation of institutions 

for clearinghouse purposes, or for their redesignation. 

A. OMB has not. laid down hard__rules on designation. The clearinghouse 
should have or be developing a comprehensive planning ability. 

Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 requires that metropolitan areawide clearinghouses 
should be composed to the greatest extent practicable of local elected 
officials. The area of jurisdiction of a metropolitan clearinghouse 
should cover the whole of the urbanized area, although there are a 
few cases, in interstate areas, where a marginal element of the 
urbanized area is across the State line and the clearinghouse juris- 
diction is wholly in one State. There are other cases where the 
urbanized area extends into two or more SMSAs and the clearinghouse 
jurisdiction includes more than a single SMSA. Most redesignations 
involve mergers of COGs and regional planning commissions or redefini- 
tions of jurisdictional coverage — usually expansions. Most requests 
for redesignation arise locally or from the State. Where requests are 
local in origin, OMB will seek the concurrence of the Governor through 
the State clearinghouse before making the change. Governors, of 
course, have sole responsibility for designating nonmetropolitan 
areawide clearinghouses. 

14. 2.- Is there a process within OMB for the periodic review of designated 

clearinghouses and their changing roles in the region? 

A. No. 

15. Does OMB Circular A-95 permit governmental units within a single SMSA 
to form their own clearinghouse when they are located in a large 
metropolitan area consisting of several SMSAs? 

A. OMB will recognize, generally, only one clearinghouse in an area, 
although some State designated clearinghouses covering largg non- 
metroplitan areas will sometimes include a small metropolitan area 
which has its own clearinghouse. However, in large metropolitan 
areas, there are sometimes subregional comprehensive planning agencies 
of the COG-type (or other) which may serve, by agreement with the 
areawide clearinghouse, as the lead review agencies for projects 
within the subregion. Such arrangements are a matter of local 
determination. The OMB Director of Clearinghouses, however, would 
only list the areawide clearinghouse. 
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16. Q. How do localities request a redesignation of clearinghouse 

responsibilities for their area? 

A. In the case of nonmetropolitan areas, such requests are directed 

to the Governor, for metropolitan areas to the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

17. 2- WhY doesn’t A-95 provide that Governors designate metropolitan 

areawide clearinghouses as well as State and nonmetropolitan areawide 
cl ear inghous es ? 

A. OMB has retained the right to have "the last word" on metroplitan 
clearinghouses primarily to assure that heavily urbanized areas 
are not fragmented jurisdictionally for areawide planning purposes. 
This is a principal thrust of Section 204 of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 on which A-95 is 
partially based and is of special significance in interstate 
metropolitan areas. However, as a matter of policy, OMB has always 
sought the concurrency of the Governor prior to making any new or 
amended designations. In point of fact, many or most recommendations 
for clearinghouse designations in new SMSAs or changes in metropolitan 
clearinghouse jurisdictions originate in the Governors' offices. 

18. 2* The New Federalism is supposed to favor units of general local govern- 

ment, but A-95 seems to place areawide clearinghouses over cities 
and counties . How do you reconcile this contradiction? 

A. A-95 does not put clearinghouses "over" local general purpose units 
of government. Areawide clearinghouses are generally — unless other- 
wise provided by State law — associations predominantly composed of 
units of general local government. They are also comprehensive 
planning agencies whose primary business is "putting it all together" 
in terms of reconciling the plans and programs of individual local 
jurisdictions to create areawide physical, social, and economic 
development strategies. A-95 provides — insofar as federally assisted 
planning and projects are concerned — that the development proposals 
of any individual jurisdiction are subject to an evaluation by the 
peers of that jurisdiction (i.e., other units of general local 
government) for their relationships to areawide development strategies 
and to the plans and programs of its neighbors. Since Section 401(c) 
provides that, "(To) the maximum extent possible, consistent with 
national objectives, all Federal aid for development purposes shall 
be consistent with and further the objectives of State, regional, and 
local comprehensive planning," A-95 clearinghouse (especially of the 
COG-type) reviews seem to provide the best and most equitable 
mechanism for implementing that congressional mandate. That law as 
well as Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 simply recognizes that the actions of one 
jurisdiction or functional agency may have significant impact on 
neighboring jurisdictions or on other functions and calls for 
some mechanims to identify and moderate these "spillover" effects. 

OMB is willing to consider other mechanisms that can achieve this 
statutory objective. 
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19 . £. 


What provision is there for citizen participation in the A-95 review 
process? 


A. Directly, none; A-95 was set up, by law, as an intergovernmental 
cooperation mechanism, so review authority extends only to State 
and local government and agencies. However, OMB encourages clearing- 
houses to involve citizen organizations and private sector agencies 
in the review process as such involvement can bring different and 
highly significant perspectives to the review. Moreover, private 
sector organizations can often add additional levels of expertise 
to project evaluations. Of course, many clearinghouses do have 
citizen representation on their governing boards. 

20. Q. How does OMB assure Federal agency compliance with A-95? 

A. Because of the sheer number of Federal assistance applications and 
other Federal programs and activities covered by A-95, OMB has to 
operate on a complaint basis. Moreover, there are over 500 State 
and areawide clearinghouses. Thus, when a clearinghouse discovers 
that a Federal agency has not followed A-95 requirements, it may 
complain to that agency and/or to the Federal Regional Council. If 
it can get no satisfaction or reassurance that the noncompliance 
will not continue, generally the clearinghouse will send its 
complaint to OMB. OMB will inform the Federal agency of A-95 require- 
ments and put it in touch with the clearinghouse to try to see how 
the situation can be rectified. OMB will ask to be informed as to 
what steps have been taken to correct the noncompliance. 
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VI. CAPACITY BUILDING FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


"Cheshire Puss," she (Alice) beaan, "would you please tell me 
which way I ought to go from here?" "That depends on where you 
want to get to," said the cat. 

Lewis Carroll 


Capacity Building: ,r The Why 11 


The failings of the categorical grant-in-aid system are well documented. 
Simply stated, this manner of providing federal assistance to other levels 
of government does not derive maximum benefit from the use of those funds. 
Responding to this inefficiency, the Federal Administration promoted a new 
federal system with decentralized resources and authority, and new levels of 
coordination between the within levels of government. Prime indicators of 
this federal orientation are the new forms of federal assistance. General 
revenue sharing and, more recently, a modified approach to revenue sharing 
for manpower programs (the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) are two 
such reforms in the federal aid system. These redistributive instruments 
provide flexible funds to local general purpose government. 

Recently passed Community Development Block Grant legislation is the 
latest addition to the family of flexible federal assistance. These block 
grants represent the consolidation and decategorication of six major HUD 
categorical programs into a single funding package. Block grant funding 
is available to all cities and certain urban counties upon the completion and 
HUD approval of an application for assistance. Funds will be primarily avail- 
able on the basis of a definite entitlement formula taking into account 
population, extent of poverty (double counted) and extent of housing over- 
crowding. (See Chapter IV for further explanation of block grant funding) . 

The preparation of an application for Community Development Block Grants and 
operation of a community development program under block grant funding will 
require new planning and management capacity in many cities. No longer will 
these federal funds be earmarked by the Federal Government for specific 
purposes and function, allowing little proaram flexibility at the local level. 

It will be largely the responsibility of local Government to determine how 
these funds should be used. Each participating city must identify community 
development needs, specify both short- and long-term community development ob- 
jectives, and meet certain federal requirements during the development of the 
application and operation of the community development program. Specifically, 
an application for assistance shall: 

1. Include an outline of an anticipated three-year community devel- 
opment plan which indentifies community development needs, sets 
forth a comprehensive strategy for meeting those needs, and 
specifies both short- and long-term objectives; 
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2 . 


Include a one-year community development program which contains 
activities to be undertaken to meet community development needs 
and objectives, together with the estimated costs and general 
location of such activities, indicates resources other than Com- 
munity Development Block Grant funds which are expected to be 
used in meeting identified needs and objectives, and takes into 
account appropriate environmental factors; 

3. Include a program description which serves to 

a. eliminate or prevent slums, blight, and deterioration 
where such conditions or needs exist, and 

b. provide improved community facilities and public improve- 
ments; including the provision of supporting health, 
social, and similar services where necessary or appro- 
priate ; 

4. Include a housing assistance plan* which 

a. accurately surveys the condition of the housing stock in the 
community and assesses the housing assistance needs of low- 
and mode rate -income persons (including elderly and handicapped 
persons and persons displaced or to be displaced) residing 

in or expecting to reside in the community, 

b. specifies a realistic annual goal for the number of dwelling 
units or families to be assisted, including 

(i) the relative proportion of new, rehabilitated, and 
existing dwelling units, and 

(ii) the size and types of housing projects and assistance 
best suited to the needs of low- and moderate- income 
persons in the community; and 

c. indicates the general locations of proposed housing for low- 
and moderate- income persons in the community; and 

(i) furthering the revitalization of the community, 

(ii) promoting greater choice of housing opportunities and 
avoiding undue concentrations of assisted persons in 
areas containing a high proportion of low-income persons, 
and 

(iii) assuring the availability of public facilities and ser- 
vices adequate to serve proposed housing projects; 


*The California State Planning Act requires a housing element as one of the 
mandatory elements of the general plan. The experience afforded California 
cities through preparation of this element will be extremely valuable in devel- 
opment of the housing assistance plan. 
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5. Contain certifications that 


a. satisfactory opportunity has been provided for citizen 
participation in the preparation of the application (see 
Chapter VII for further discussion) , 

b. the community development program will be conducted and 
administered in conformity with federal civil rights laws 
(particularly important affirmative action practices on 

the part of the builidng and construction trade, affirmative 
action practices on the part of units of general local 
government and other government agencies acting as contrac- 
tors , and open housing guarantees) , 

c. the applicant has carried out its responsibilities under 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 , (NEPA) . 

At this writing it appears that HUD will implement the 
legislative authorization to delegate all of its respon- 
sibilities [legal and otherwise] under NEPA for environ- 
mental reviews to applicant-communities. Each community 
would submit a certification, signed by the local chief 
executive, specifying compliance with NEPA regarding speci- 
fic requirements and consenting to accept legal responsibi- 
lity under the Act. HUD would discharge its responsibilities 
under NEPA. The effect of such a certification for Califor- 
nia cities given the existing environmental impact review 
requirements of the California Environmental Quality Act of 
1970 [CEQA] is probably negligible because CEQA already im- 
poses similar responsibilities on cities, 

d. Section III of the Housing Act of 1968, requiring preferencial 
treatment regarding employment and training opportunities for 
residents of community development areas, is not violated, 

e. the Uniform Relocations Act of 1970 is not violated, 

f. the community development program is developed to give 
“maximum feasible priority'* to activities which benefit low- 
and moderate- income families and eliminate blight; 

6. Include provisions for the periodic reexamination of program methods, 
effectivess, and objectives as information becomes available on the 
social, economic and environmental consequences of program activi- 
ties; and 

7. Be submitted for review and comment under the A-95 process to the 
appropriate areawide clearinghouse . 


The cost of planning and management capacity building for Community Devel- 
opment Block Grants is partially covered by the block grant itself. Activities 
eligible for block grant assistance according to the legislation include acti- 
vities necessary 

1. to develop a comprehensive community development plan, and 

2. to develop a pci .icy- -planning-management capacity so that the recip- 
ient of assistance under block grant legislation may more rationally 
and effectively 
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a. determine its needs f 

b. set long-term goals and short-term objectives , 

c. devise programs and activities to meet these goals and objec- 
tives , 

d. evaluate the progress of such programs in accomplishing these 
goals and objectives , and 

e. carry out management, coordination, and monitoring of activi- 
ties necessary for effective planning implementation. 

Some cities recognized the inconsistency in their efforts to uplift the phy- 
sical environment by coordinating such local functions as planning, housing, re- 
development and public works. Community Development Block Grants will greatly 
facilitate coordination for physical development by requiring broad planning for 
physical needs.* Also, the federal funds to support implementation of these 
plans are already coordinated. 

Community Development Block Grants support a new system of local response 
to physical problems. The basis of that system is solving locally identified 
problems with locally developed strategies . Local goveimment has traditionally 
been service oriented along long-standing functional lines. As urban environ- 
ments grew and changed, however, normal services were not sufficient to satisfy 
local needs. Problems in axeas basic to human existence like employment, health, 
and housing produced new demands on local government. Local government could 
not ignore these problems, nor could it easily confront them with its tradition- 
al resources and structure. The first part of this dilemma has begun to be 
ameliorated with new federal funds under general revenue sharing and reconsti- 
tuted federal funds under the new manpower program and Community Development 
Block Grants. The second part of the dilemma, that of providing a local admin- 
istrative capability to solve local problems, is totally the responsibility of 
local government. Although the Federal Government has provided inducements for 
such capacity building, the final analysis will show local initiative is funda- 
mental to efficient use of all available resources toward the resolutions of 
locally determined needs. This capacity building must be process oriented, and 
comprehensive in nature. ( Comp rehen s i ve meaning an integrated approach incldd- 

ing physical, economic, social and environmental concerns related systematically 
to all public and private resources in the community.) Community Development 
Block Grants relate to the physical element of this process. But for the pro- 
cess to become operative the individual elements cannot be is6&ated. Physical 
needs must not be separated from other needs in the planning and programming of 


* Although the programs replaced by block grants were primarily for physical 
development, certain social development activities had also been financed by 
these programs. Also, the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 evolved 
from an awareness that urban problems would only be solved through coordinated 
efforts combining physical, social, economic and environmental needs of the 
community. Thus, physical development is the broad orientation of block grants, 
though the flexibility of this form of federal assistance encourages the devel- 
opment of consistency with other local needs. The program objectives contained 
in Title I of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 in fact indicate 
the pervasive target of Community Development Block Grants. The primary objec- 
tive is the development of healthy urban communities through the guarantee of 
decent housing, a suitable living environment and expanding economic opportunities. 
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resources to serve those needs. What is being advocated then is a community 
develo pment process . In the words of Floyd Hyde, former Mayor of Fresno and 
more recently the Under Secretary of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; 


"Community development is the process of identifying and dealina 
with the full range of problems confronting a city in a coordinated 
way. The city is a complex organism. - Its parts are delicately 
interwoven. Efforts to deal with a city's problems one at a time, 
without reference to their interrelationships are doomed. For me, 
then, community development connotes a rational process for dealina 
with the whole organism we call the 'city.' Thus, community develop- 
ment is a process that is broader than any one city department or, 
for that matter, any one Federal Department. It is not linked to 
a single funding source. It shapes the use of all available funds — 
Federal, State, local, private — into a concerted effort to make our 
urban areas better places in which to live and work. Eut, community 
development is also more than a process. It is, finally, a concept — 
a concept of linking all factors — physical, economic, social and 
human — into a workable plan. One that recognizes that our greatest 
resources are our human resources and that without involvina them as 
an integral part of our activities, our plans for community develop- 
ment will not succeed. Only if we fully understand this concept and 
make it fundamental to our actions will we be able to effect total 
solutions to community needs." 

Community Development Elock Grants represent a resource that has definite 
implications for administrative practices in local government. Administra- 
tion of Community Development Block Grants will reauire local response to a num- 
ber of important questions. Since this form of federal assistance will ideally 
be linked to all resources under the community development process,* these same 
questions must be answered during the development of a comprehensive process 
for solving local problems. The questions include the followina: 

- What kind of planning and management systems are needed? 

- Kow can we better assist community needs; identify resources; 
establish goals and objectives; formulate, design, implement, 
monitor and evaluate plans, programs and projects? 

- What are the best staffing and organizational patterns to meet 
community needs? 

- How can we best integrate community development and human resources 
programs with traditional policy planninq and budgetina systems? 

- How can we best involve citizens in the decision-making process? 


*Indeed, this is a central motive of the Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974. 
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- How can we best link community development activities with housino 
concerns? 

- What kind of linkages are required between the public and private 
sectors , and what type of regional or areawide coordination is needed? 

The Federal Administration has provided assistance to local government to 
help respond to the above issues. Three specific efforts have been the Model 
Cities Program, Annual Arrangements, and Planned Variations. Also, Section 701 
planning and management grants have supplemented the capacity building efforts 
of local government. This section reviews the changes at the local level that 
these "New Federalism" programs were capable of inducing. In addition, the 
participation of four California cities in these programs is reviewed and the 
resulting impact on their planning and management process is considered. An 
in depth analysis of these programs and the entire studies developed from the 
case cities is contained in Appendices A and B of this chapter. 

Briefly, the federal programs had the following implications for local 
government : 

Model Cities 


1. A comprehensive approach to meeting local needs was instituted 
using a policy and program planning process that includes 
assessment of local conditions and problems, coordination 

of available resources, statement of locally perceived goals, 
development of programs related to aoals and evaluation and 
monitoring of implemented programs. This approach functioned 
with considerable citizen input. 

2. Control over policy and administration of Model Cities activities 
was centralized in the city hall. 

3. An intergovernmental and public/private coordinating framework 
for local problem-solving was founded. 

4. The block grant approach to federal assistance via "supplemental 
grants" was tested for the first time. 

Annual Arrangements 


1. Coordination for physical development activities was encouraged 

at the city-wide level, with broader influences for other elements 
of the local environment resulting. 

2. Planning and management systems were altered by the new demands 
of flexible funds. 

3. Local chief executives were strengthened in their role as broker 
for arrangement funds. 
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Planned Variations 


1. A community-wide approach to comprehensive problem solving was 
tested. 

2. The role of local general purpose government in local and inter- 
governmental coordination was enhanced. 

Highlights of the four cities surveyed are as follows: 

Pasadena: participated in Annual Arrangements and Section 701. 

1. A reorganization, including a reconstituted department 
responsible for physical and economic development and a new 
department responsible for social development, has taken place. 

2. Policy-making centralization was accomplished. 

3. Extensive amounts of citizen involvement in a broad analysis 
of community needs was encouraged. 

4. A comprehensive resource allocation process for all federal 
revenue sharing was developed, including Community Develop- 
ment Block Grants. 

5. Groundwork has been laid for includina all available resources 
in a community development process. 

Pittsburg: participated in Model Cities and Section 701. 

1. A broad functional reorganization, including a department respon- 
sible for physical development and a new staff position with 
coordination and evaluation responsibilities, was completed. 

2. A responsive citizen participation process has orown out of the 
Model Cities experience. 

3. Policy-making centralization was accomplished. 

4. A program of identifying community needs was undertaken, both for 
purposes of overall resource allocation and for use with Commun- 
ity Development Block Grants. 

Richmond: participated in Model Cities, Annual Arrangements and Section 701. 

1. A central unit absorbing uncoordinated departments and agencies 
has been organized to take charge of planning and management of 
the community development process. 

2. An effective citywide citizen participation network was introduced. 
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3. Policy-making centralization was accomplished. 

' 4. A plan for allocating Community Development Block Grants was 

introduced, to be administered by the new Community Development 
Organization . 

5. Movement toward a total resource allocation process based on 
community determined priorities was made . 

San Jose : participated in Model Cities, Planned Variations, Annual Arrangements 

and Section 701. 

1. A broad reorganization along functional lines that would enable 
allocation of all resources on a priority basis using the common 
linkage of the budget process was accomplished. 

2. Policy-making centralization has begun. 

3. Comprehensive resource allocation through a developing program 
planning and budgeting process is within view and has already 
been accomplished for physical development resources such as 
those available under Community Development Block Grants. 

4. New levels of intergovernmental and inter jurisdictional coordi- 
nation have been accomplished. 

These federal programs and the experiences of the individual cities 
indicate federal commitment to and local movement toward a community develop- 
ment process. Among the common denominators of this process are the following 
elements: 

1. Comprehensive coordinated policy and program planning based on 
locally assessed needs. 

2. Restructuring of local administrative systems. 

3. Uniform resource allocation processes. 

4. Extensive citizen participation. 

5. Supportive intergovernmental and inter jurisdictional relations. 
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Capacity Building: "The How ” 


The first part of this chapter considers the implications of several 
federally initiated programs on planning and management activities in local 
government/ and the impact of these programs on four cities in California. 

That impact was examined for physical development functions that will 
receive funding support from Community Development Block Grants, and for the 
broader process of improving local services/ creating a better local environ- 
ment in which to live, improving the economic welfare of the city, and im- 
proving the quality of life of the residents in the city — of fulfilling the 
overall purpose of local government. 

There is immediate reason to question the adequacy of planning and 
management operations in local government in relation to physical development. 
Community Development Block Grant funding requires an application that will 
necessitate gathering data that previously has not been systematically 
collected in many cities. This information must be utilized to expand local 
capacity to: 

1. Identify problems 

2. Set priorities 

3. Evaluate alternatives 

4. Allocate resources 

5. Develop and implement responsive programs 

6. Evaluate results 

Thus, capacity building in this sense means local ability to plan, manage, 
budget, program, and evaluate. Essentially, the entire administrative process 
of local government is being challenged. This challenge was fully analyzed 
and defined during a series of seven nation-wide conferences held in 1973 by 
the National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors. During those 
conferences, over 600 municipal officials met to consider problems associated 
with the administration of flexible funding as encompassed in pending special 
revenue sharing legislation for community development. A synthesis of the 
resulting discussions disclosed the following considerations necessary for 
adapting local planning and management processes to the concept of flexible 
funding : 

1. Identification of those activities, facilities, and other local 
projects which are supportive of community development objectives 
under flexible funding. 

2. Identification of federal programs, other than flexible funding, 
and other resources (public and private) that may frequently be 
used for community development. 

3. Development of techniques for the monitoring of community condi- 
tions and the establishment of associated needs and objectives. 

4. Development of strategies for utilizing flexible funding so as 
to motivate the interests in a community, public and private, to 
meet community development objectives. 

5. Development of techniques for the establishment of a system of 
priorities which will provide the basis for objective resource 
allocation. 
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6. Identification of possible approaches to interrelating and 
coordinating all city activities related to community develop- 
ment. 

7. Designation of methods to be employed in develop incr, documentincr 
and presenting the development plan. 

8. Development of techniques for translating plan requirements into 
responsive programs. 

9. Identification of legal impediments to flexible funding and 
methods for overcoming them. 

10. Consideration of possible new approaches to adapting municipal 
organizational structure to development requirements. 

Development of the managerial skills and techniques required 
for the direction, analysis and evaluation of a program of this 
type. 

12. Development of methods for analyzing overall community develop- 
ment staff requirements , and acquiring, training, and deploying 
such staffs for community development purposes. 

13. Consideration of approaches to be taken in developing a financial 
system required by the program and adapting it to municipal fi- 
nancial systems in existence. 

14. Development of techniques to be used in designing, installing, 
and operating a functional recording system of the type required 
by this program. 

15. Development of performance measurement and impact evaluation 
techniques. 

16. Development of intergovernmental coordination and cooperation 
methods required by this program to achieve related goals. 

17. Development of the techniques required to perform and utilize 
the types of functional audits suggested for the program by the 
legislation. 

18. Determination of methods for bringing about an orderly transition 
to incorporate existing community development agencies and programs 
into the block grants program. 

19. Development of approaches to encourage citizen participation in 
the program. 

20. Development of the service delivery techniques (including physical 
facilities and uses of local regulatory powers) at local level 

to achieve the ends of the community development program. 
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In the ear ly months of 1974, the League of Calif oirnia Cities further refined 
the meaning of the need to build local planning and management capacity for the 
administration of Community Development Block Grants. in a series of statewide 
one-day workshops, nearly 500 elected and appointed officials of California 
cities completed a questionnaire which, in part, was used to distinguish 
between many of the characteristics of capacity building identified from the 
NLC/USCM conferences. City officials were asked- to rank, in order of impor- 
tance, eleven of the elements of capacity building. The resulting prioritized 
order for all responding city officials is as follows: 

1. Establishing community goals and objectives 

2. Assessing community development needs 

3. Identifying resources for community development 

4. Formulating community development plans 

4. Designing community development programs and projects 

4. Organizing and staffing for community development 

5. Involving residents in community development decision-making 

6. Developing management information systems 

7. Developing appropriate fiscal systems 

8. Implementing community development plans and programs 

9. Monitoring and evaluating community development plans and 
programs 


As is demonstrated by this ranking of areas where cities could benefit 
from training and technical assistance, California local government officials 
have a mature perspective on the administrative process demanded by flexible 
federal assistance. 


The responsibilities thus far referenced in relation to capacity building 
at the local level may require additional staff, or at least adjustments in the 
functions of the existing staff. What is certain, nevertheless, is that local 
elected and appointed officials must accept changes in their normal roles. 
< '^ ar ^^ ca ^^- on °f the local officials who are affected and what their new 
programmatic responsibilities might be was provided by the NLC/USCM conferences. 
The following breakdown resulted: 
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Local Officials 


Mayors and counci lmen 


Local chief executives 


Programmatic Responsibilities 


Development of basic community goals 

Strategy for reaching goals: 

Public (city), other governments, 
private sector 

Priorities for allocating resources 
and financing community development 

Related programs 

Plan for community development 

Coordinati ve/directive activities 

Citizen participation 

Evaluating work performance and 
program impact 


Transitional problems : 

Winding-down existing projects, 
termination factors, evaluate 
resources, fold-in positive features 

Need identification 

Plan development techniques 

Coordinative/directive activities 

Organizational problems 

Financial administration 

Staffing problems 

Project administration 

Developing performance-reporting system 

Developing techniques for performance 
analysis, performance evaluation, 
impact evaluation 


Intergovernmental coordination techniques 



Local Officials 


Programmatic Responsibilities 


3. Officials directly responsible 
for community development 
activity (community develop- 
ment directors) 


4. Planners 


5. Finance officers 


Transitional problems: 

Winding-down existing projects, 
termination factors, evaluate 
resources, fold-in positive features 

Need identification 

Plan development 

Coordinative/directive techniques 
Staffing 

Using reporting system 
Performance analysis 
Evaluative techniques 
Citizen participation 

Goal structures 

Community analysis techniques 

Development of priorities 

System, program, and project planning 

Program formulation 

Intergovernmental coordination 

Impact evaluation 

Financial planning and management tech- 
niques, especially combined capital/ 
operational costs and functional 
account structures 

Performance reporting 


Performance analysis 
Compliance with regulations 
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Local Officials Programmatic Responsibilities 

6. Budget directors Goals formulation 

Needs analysis 
Program development 
Plan development 
Operational management 
Report Analysis 
Performance evaluation 
Impact analysis 

7. Personnel directors Staff requirements 

« 

Recruiting techniques 
Impact on classification system 
Salary plan development 
Training 

Absorption of para- government staffs 

8. Legal officers Changes in funding requirements 

Impact on local government , especially 
city-structure , state-authorized 
agencies , city/county authority/ 
status of para-governments 

Closing out federal programs 

9. Information systems managers Information and reporting requirements 

* (e.g. EDP directors) 

Community information collection and 
analysis 

Project management and implementation 
support 

Systems integration 
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Local Officials 


10. Program specialists in health, 
economic development, public 
works, housing, education, 
police protection, codes 
enforcement, recreation, 
child care services 


Programmatic Responsibilities 

Responsibilities include, where appropri 
ate and relevant, the following: 

Community needs analysis 

Strategy development 

Program design and formulation 

Budgeting 

Staffing 

Service delivery 
Performance reporting 
Performance analysis 
Impact analysis 


Capacity building in local government for flexible federal funds will be 
neither swift nor inexpensive. Both barriers, however, are overshadowed by 
the potential benefits of an affirmative local response to the decentraliza- 
tion of resources and authority from the federal level to the local level. 

Thus far this response has been discussed in detail only in relation to Com- 
munity Development Block Grants. This resource, primarily for physical develop- 
ment activities, will be most successfully used by cities which have built 
their capacity to do so. But this capacity/building process must not be limited 
to one resource. Funds coming both from the local level and from other public 
and private sources must be brought together to bear on the broadly defined 
needs of a community. 


Motivation to build local capacity for physical development exists 
because receipt of Community Development Block Grants is largely contingent 
on such efforts. Whereas the motivation to build similar capacity for all 
areas of community change and growth rests on the benefits of increased 
effectiveness and efficiency rather than on direct material rewards. The 
actual adiustment in planning and management practices required by this 
broader definition of capacity building is very much similar to the process 
already described for Community Development Block Grants. The same capacity 
building characteristics and programmatic responsibilities of staff will apply. 
The main differences can be distinguished by discussing the difference between 
policy planning and program planning . 


Policy planning concentrates on the entire organization, in this case 
the entire unit of local government. The primary focus of policy planning 
is the derivation of prioritized objectives to guide the development of the 
entire community. The means of achieving this direction for future community 
change is described by ICMA's Managing the Modern C ity. 1971 (p. 244) as 
follows: 


In the policy planning process, the chief administrator 
must work closely with the city council, his staff, and 
department heads to review and interpret the forecast [of 
changes expected in the next several years] in terms of needs, 
objectives, priorities, and overall resource allocation. 
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Policy guidelines provided by policy planning set the long-range 
strategy for implementing programs to achieve specific operational solutions 
to community needs. Development of these specific operational solutions 
is accomplished through a program planning process which includes a 
"description and prediction of the organization . and relevant factors in the 
environment; definition of objectives; setting or priorities; development 
of action programs; implementation; and evaluation and subsequent revision 
of plans" ( Managing the Modern City , p. 247) in response to a particular area 
of community concern. Program planning focuses on particular needs , and 
generates a strategy for serving these needs using related projects that 
are logically linked to achieve particular short-range objectives. For 
example, through a policy planning process it might be determined that the 
physical environment is deteriorated and a policy directed at upgrading it 
may be set. A plan for enhancing the local housing stock may then be 
selected. This plan could be translated through a program planning process 
into a housing program that might include such projects as low-income 
housing ownership, leased housing, and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing. These individual projects would be selected according to their 
responsiveness to particular short-range objectives, such as providing 
a certain quantity of housing for low— income families. Thus the planning 
for individual programs is guided by the over-all policy planning. 


In terms of muncipal functions, program planning will yield services 
whereas policy planning will yield guidance concerning the purpose of 
these services. Policy planning concentrates on a total community develop- 
ment process and only indirectly, as it serves as a format for program 
planning, affects specific municipal services. To a varying degree, cities 
have developed capability to plan and implement programs and to prepare 
future-oriented plans. However, over-all policy planning and direction has 
generally been weak or in some cases lacking. 

Thus, Community Development Block Grants will engender local capacity to 
plan and implement physical development programs; but this source of federal 
assistance will also redefine the city's role from an instrument in the 
delivery of federal funds to the policy maker and priority determiner 
for the allocation of those funds*. To maximize the effectiveness of this federal 
assistance, it will be best if the policies and priorities arrived at by local 
executive and legislative officials with the support of community input are 
not determined in isolation from other needs of the community. That is, 
policies and priorities for physical needs must be set within a framework 
that considers all needs of the community. This framework will be supported 
by a broad system of policy planning. 


*The City of Richmond, one of the case study cities included in Appendix B of 
this chapter, has already developed the requisite capacity to respond to the 
demands on local administrative processes induced by block grant legislation. 
With financial support from the Federal Government, the staff in Richmond has 
prepared an outline to provide guidance to other cities beginning to build their 
capacity both to participate in the Community Development Block Grant Program 
and to implement the community development process of solving urban problems 
systematically. This document is included in Appendix D of this chapter. 
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APPENDIX A 


Federal Coordinative Programs 
Model Cities 
Annual Arrangements 
Planned Variation 
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MODEL CITIES 


Legislation enacted in 1966 , the Demonstration Cities Act, created the 
Model Cities Program. The purpose of the program was to demonstrate the posi- 
tive impact that concentrating and coordinating federal, state, and local public 
and private resources could have on solving a broad range of social, economic 
and physical problems in a number of urban neighborhoods across America. These 
resources were concentrated in locally-designated Model Neighborhood Areas 
(MNAs) , thereby providing a more visible and measurable demonstration of the 
impact of a comprehensive approach to urban needs. This demonstration effort 
was necessary, in the words of the Act, because: 

the persistence of widespread urban slums and blight, the concentra- 
tion of persons of low income in older urban areas, and the need for 
additional housing and community facilities and services arising from 
rapid expansion of our urban population have resulted in a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the environment and the lives of 
large numbers of our people while the Nation as a whole prospers. 

At the outset Model Cities was to have a life span of six years. The 
first year, ending in preparation of a Comprehensive Demonstration Plan (CDP) , 
was entirely devoted to planning. The CDP, which was to include a problem 
analysis of the MNA , a statement of program goals and objectives, a list of 
projects to be undertaken, and non-programmatic sections on citizen participa- 
tion, administration, and evaluation, would be updated and revised annually to 
accommodate changing conditions and needs of the MNA. 

The Act delegated administrative responsibility for the program to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development at the federal level. HUD provided 
fiscal support for the planning involved in preparation of the CDP through one 
year grants, for administering approved comprehensive programs and, most impor- 
tant, for the specific programs implemented as part of a comprehensive program. 
HUD was also authorized to provide technical assistance to participating cities. 

Significant to the Model Cities Program was the encouragement to plan 
comprehensively at the local level to meet the needs of a neighborhood. Ac- 
knowledgement and support was given to the need to integrate social, economic 
and physical elements of a community into a set of goals and objectives. The 
focus on social planning of the Community Action Program and on physical plan- 
ning of the Urban Renewal Program were combined for the first time in the Mod- 
el Cities Program. 

In the two rounds of planning grant awards approximately 150 participants 
were designated. California contains eleven of these as follows: Berkeley, 
Compton, Fresno, Los Angeles City, Los Angeles County, Oakland, Pittsburg, 
Richmond, San Diego, San Francisco and San Jose. 
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Impli cations for the "New Federalism 1 


The Model Cities Program did not originate during the years generally 
associated with the advent of the "New Federalism." Model Cities came to life 
amid the programs of President Johnson's "Great Society." The overall design 
of Model Cities focused on the use of supplemental financial and technical 
assistance to enable local government to improve total community quality. For 
the first time outside assistance was to be allocated according to local deter- 
mination. Contrary to most other federal urban assistance programs, decision- 
making for the use of Model Cities assistance was largely a function of city 
hall. This was the first of a series of federal initiatives to shift responsi- 
bility and ability for resolution of urban problems from the federal level to 
the local level. Keying on this new source of leverage at the local level, 
coordination upward through the federal system was envisioned. Thus, the Model 
Cities Program was the first programmatic statement of federal support for the 
decentralization and coordination principles underlying the "New Federalism." 
Testing these principles through the Model Cities Program had definite impli- 
cations at the local level. 

Decentralization of resources and authority in Model Cities promoted local 
preparation for a changing role in the federal system in the following ways: 

Management Capacity . The new focus of the Model Cities Program on 
local administration of federal assistance required capacity-building 
at the local level. This is not to say that there was an absence of 
talent or capability among local officials. Rather, the increasingly 
dominant position of the Federal Government during the categorical 
grant era simply left an experience vacuum for planning and man- 
aging the resources available for programs aimed at solving urban 
problems in the most severely affected neighborhood areas. This meant 
giving the local chief executive authority over planning, programming 
and monitoring these resources. To assist local administrators, the 
Model Cities Program provided the opportunity to create a new local 
agency to provide the comprehensive planning and management capabili- 
ty required by the Model Cities process — the City (or County) Demon- 
stration Agency (CDA) . 

Planning Capacity . The initial Model Cities funding came in the form 
of a one-year planning grant to underwrite the preparation of the CDP. 
A comprehensive planning process was introduced by the federal guide- 
lines for preparation of the CDP. The process included a problem 
analysis of the MNA, a cataloguing of existing resources, a statement 
of program goals and objectives, a short and long-term strategy for 
achieving the city's goals, and supporting requirements related to 
involvement and program execution. 

The Model Cities' planning process encouraged a new style of 
administration. Local needs were first assessed and prioritized by 
the community and available resources were allocated to programs 
formulated to respond to those needs. Operating projects were 
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evaluated for effectiveness and efficiency. They could then be im- 
proved or discontinued in the future , for a final component of the 
new administrative process was continuous planning. Locally perceiv- 
ed problems, locally determined comprehensive solutions using all 
related resources, and locally evaluated results were all character- 
istic of Model Cities. 

The Model Cities Program obviously laid considerable ground- 
work for the eonprehensive , city-wide community development process. 

City-Wide Impact . Management and planning functions of participating 
local governments were affected by Model Cities. It is true that 
Model Cities resources were directed to problems common to specific 
blighted neighborhoods. However, the building of local capacity to 
use these resources has had broader consequences. Some cities, such 
as Richmond and Pittsburg, have been vitally affected by their par- 
ticipation in Model Cities. Progress in aiding the MNA 3 s has led to 
new accountability between local government and the community, and 
new levels of coordination within local government. Current local 
government restructuring caused by demands of the other policies and 
programs of the "New Federalism** should benefit from the Model Cities 
experiment. 

Guaranteed Package of Flexible Funds (Block Grants) . The inducement 
for capacity' building at the local level was special grant money 
available through the Model Cities Program. These "supplemental en- 
titlements 09 were unique among federal assistance. They could be used 
to finance experimental or innovative projects, to fill funding gaps 
left by insufficient federal, state or local resources, to serve as 
the local match for categorical programs, or to fund non- federal pro- 
grams. The supplemental funds could be used for a broad selection ©f 
program activities including recreation, housing, education, physical 
development, and health, as long as the particular program benefited 
the residents in the MNA. So, in a general sense Model Cities sup- 
plemental funds are ancestors to revenue sharing, and more specific- 
ally they are very closely related to city-wide Community Development 
Block Grants. Supplemental funding levels were determined for the 
five-year implementation period by the percentage of existing federal 
assistance directed to the MNA at the time of application. These 
flexible federal dollars actually became available after the CDP had 
been prepared and revisions requested by HOD had been made. Thus, 
like block grants supplemental funds required a formal statement of 
intended use, and the mix of activities supported by this guaranteed 
level of funding were flexibly determined at the local level. 

Combining Resources . Supplemental funds were not expected to be the 
only resources supporting Model Cities activities. An objective of 
the authorizing legislation was to consolidate available resources 
into the Model Cities Planning process to allow a united assault on 
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the problems of MNA's. Public funds stemming from the federal, 
state, or local level were to be combined. Private funds adminis- 
tered by such organizations as the United Way and Chamber of Commerce 
were also expected to be pooled. 

With new planning and management capability for comprehensive 
resource allocation, categorical funds from federal programs became 
more significant than ever. The Model Cities process identified 
priority needs of troubled neighborhoods. Programs developed to re- 
spond to these needs were broad in scope. Existing funds and Model 
Cities' supplemental funds were simply incapable of delivering the 
required budget strength. Therefore, if the activities of CDA’s 
were to be successful, they would have to obtain categorical monies 
from federal and state agencies. For example, projects to deliver 
comprehensive health services in the MNA might seek HEW funds from 
the state administered 314(d) 6r from the federal administered 314(e) 
sections of the Public Health Services Act; or, HUD funds for urban 
renewal might be used in physical development programs in the MNA. 

Citizen Participation . Decentralization of authority and resources 
will be unsuccessful if the community does not share in this trans- 
fer of power. The Community Action Program was the first federal 
assistance program to require meaningful levels of citizen partici- 
pation in planning and management. The focal point of citizen 
involvement in this program were autonomous agencies, not local 
general purpose government, often contributing to the local service 
fragmentation associated with the categorical grant era. The Model 
Cities Program was another step toward meaningful citizen involvement 
in decisions affecting the local environment. This time the linkage 
was with general purpose local government. The citizen participation 
structures resulting from the Model Cities process have provided a 
foundation for Model Cities cities to use in city-wide allocation of 
recent "New Federalism" funds. They also offer a source of informa- 
tion to cities yet unexperienced with new citizen participation re- 
quirements of federal assistance. Local government must be willing 
to work for new levels of accountability with the community in the 
era of the "New Federalism." (See Appendix B of Chapter VII). 

The implications of Model Cities for the revitalized federal system were 
extensive not only for the goal of decentralization, but also for the goal of 
coordination. 

The activities of the Model Cities Program resulted in services being 
provided according to specific needs in designated neighborhoods. To enable 
efficient provision of these services, coordination on two levels was essen- 
tial. First, the community and external interests with concern for community 
problems had to be brought together in the Model Cities planning process. Com- 
munity involvement in the planning process was formally instituted through 
establishment of a Model Cities Board consisting of both elected and appointed 
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members. In addition, processes were used to include all relevant groups and 
agencies, both public and private, in problem analysis, program goal setting, 
and project development and evaluation. It is also at this point that all re- 
sources available to support Model Cities activities should be catalogued for 
coordination. 

The second point requiring new levels of coordination was the actual de- 
livery of services. Since the Model Cities approach to problem solving was 
comprehensive , all agencies and jurisdictions serving the MNA's should be 
brought together around the common goal of improving the quality of life in 
those neighborhoods. This kind of coordination was stimulated by the federal 
requirement that actual projects implemented under the auspices of Model Cities 
have a specific project sponsor designated by the CDA. Existing agencies were 
to be used where possible. Thus, rational service delivery in the MNA's was 
promoted by coordinating the functions of departments within the city and by 
coordinating the functions of semi-independent agencies (such as the LHA, LPA, 
and CAA) with those of general purpose local government. 

The administrative point of coordination for Model Cities' activities was 
the CDA, which reported to the local chief executive. The policy point of 
coordination was the Model Neighborhood Board, which reported to the city coun- 
cil. From this perspective, the value of Model Cities to the community devel- 
opment process becomes apparent. The emphasis of the Model Cities process was 
at the neighborhood level, where poverty and urban decay could be pinpointed. 
The instruments developed to alleviate these conditions through Model Cities 
activities were to be broader in application, however. A coordinating frame- 
work within which change was institutionalized through a problem solving orien- 
tation to local services using needs assessment, long-range comprehensive 
planning, and constant evaluation grew in Model Cities cities. The new admin- 
istrative structure is also applicable to development of entire communities. 
With the administrative focus shifted to local chief executives, the policy 
focus shifted to city councils, and the area focus changed to entire communi- 
ties, then the Model Cities process becomes the community development process. 

Model Cities was not without problems. Inadequate funding, lack of pro- 
fessional capacity for planning and management at the local level, delays and 
restrictive regulations at the federal level, and conflict between residents 
and city hall limited the success of Model Cities in achieving its original 
goals. Nevertheless, Model Cities has left behind a heritage of specific 
accomplishments, as well as increased capacity for local government to judi- 
ciously operate in the new federal system. 
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ANNUAL ARRANGEMENT 


The Annual Arrangement process established by HUD has already been iden- 
tified in Chapter II and discussed in terms of its relation to the historical 
evolution of community development programs in Chapter III. This section will 
both expand on those two accounts and emphasize the importance of Annual 
Arrangements in preparing cities for the consolidation of federal physical 
development assistance programs. 


Coordination 


The Annual Arrangement process is a coordination process. Through it local 
government is encouraged to come up with a coordinated city-wide community de- 
velopment plan using funds provided through HUD's existing subsidized housina 
programs and categorical programs like Urban Renewal, Water and Sewer Grants, 
Code Enforcement, Neighborhood Facilities, and Model Cities. This plan is 
a statement of the city determined objectives for using physical development 
resources, and how these objectives can be translated into programs which will 
satisfy them using joint programming. It is the city's response to the question 
of how it will "get itself together" to more effectively use federal dollars 
for physical community development. 

As Annual Arrangements enable coordinated local responses to community 
development priorities, they also present the Federal Government, through HUD, 
with a tool to be used in making sense out of scattered, dislocated and illu- 
sory federal priorities for grants-in-aid programs. From the federal perspec- 
tive, Annual Arrangements were from the beginning expected to be useful in 
integrating local actions with national objectives. In an early memorandum 
from Washington to HUD area offices, the following national priorities were 
identified as related to the Annual Arrangement process: 

1. local actions to improve the living environment as reflected in 
the Workable Program for Community Improvement, and the Housing 
Act of 1949, 

2. ensuring proper relocation resources and practices for those 
displaced by government action, 

3. ensuring coordination and planned areawide development, 

4. provision of low- and mode rate- in come housing, 

5. equal availability of housing for all citizens, 

6. equal employment opportunity, and 
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7. environmental preservation and improvement. 

As negotiation of the Annual Arrangement between a city and HUD occurs, 
it is expected that HUD representatives will push for considerable attention 
in the final funding package to be devoted to these nationally recognized 
goals, as they relate to locally recognized goals. The negotiation session 
will also be valuable for HUD in terms of coordinating its internal affairs. 
Delivery of the agreed upon funding package to a particular city most likely 
requires combining several categorical programs that previously were adminis- 
tered separately by HUD and received separately by different contracting agen- 
cies at the local level. 

So, Annual Arrangements are useful in coordinating operations in cities, 
they are useful in coordinating the flow of federal dollars to cities, and 
they are useful in coordinating national goals with local goals. 


Heralder of Special Revenue Sharing 


Annual Arrangements is in large part a demonstration effort for the Admin- 
istration’s goal of consolidating narrowly-focused categorical programs into 
broader, more flexible funding programs. The Annual Arrangement process re- 
presents a challenge to HUD to use its array of federal assistance programs to 
strengthen local or local- federal strategies for community development. As 
such, the process has an important part in assessing the administrative needs 
of cities with the authorization of Community Development Block Grants. Under 
the original special revenue sharing legislation for community development, 
funds would have been distributed to eligible local general purpose governments 
on a formula basis. HUD would have to review and approve a grant application 
prior to distributing funds to the local level. The application would rely 
on locally determined needs and priorities to select the program mix to which 
funds would be applied. 

The similarity of this process to the Annual Arrangement process is appar- 
ent, with the main difference being increased independence from HUD in the 
selection of program mix. Cities will have more freedom to select their com- 
munity development program strategy. However, identification of specific acti- 
vities is still necessary, as is complementary programming of activities, if 
the city expects to maintain a comprehensive program. 

Community Development Block Grants will require local ability to plan for 
and manage federal resources by setting local priorities. Annual Arrangements 
have gone a long way along the road to building such capacity into local gov- 
ernment. 
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Specific Understanding Gained from Annual Arrangements 


With localities involved in Annual Arrangement agreements or negotia- 
tions much has been learned about achieving coordinated community develop- 
ment efforts. Some of those findings important for local government, using 
information primarily from HUD evaluations, are presented in this section. 

Comprehensive city-wide strategies . Local government is frequently 
criticized for failing to have a process that can be used by elected 
officials to set overall goals and establish priorities. Such a 
process would be valuable in general municipal budget decisions. It 
is, however, essential when decisions concerning federal assistance 
must be made. Federal funds are often seen as a windfall, and thus 
greatly intensify the competition for those funds between local 
interests — reference the Model Cities Program or general revenue 
sharing. Typically, the budget is put together by reviewing funding 
requests from each agency in the municipality, with final alloca- 
tions based on historical precedent. Little attention is given to 
the agency's effectiveness or to the priority of its activities in 
relation to other proposed activities and in relation to the actual 
needs of the city. Without a goal-setting process, and with fur- 
ther exacerbation of the situation by the fragmented federal categor- 
ical program structure, comprehensive city-wide strategies for 
community development were practically a moot topic. 

However, by requiring that cities develop a city -wide strategy 
declaration as a basis for selecting the projects to be included 
in the arrangement agreement, the Annual Arrangement process has 
begun to break down the obstacles to comprehensive planning and 
programming, and has begun to build up the capacity to allocate 
special revenue sharing funds. Often included in such strategy 
statements were 1) a community profile which includes information 
on problems facing the city and resources available to deal with 
them, 2) a prioritized statement of city needs as determined by 
the city itself, 3) an action plan for solving the problems 
which considers priorities, constraints, timing, and interrela- 
tionships, 4) a categorical breakdown of the overall strategy or 
action plan into logical program categories that allow more speci- 
fic programming, and 5) a coordination strategy to bring the over- 
all city strategy together with other activities in areas such as 
regional planning, environmental protection, manpower, and social 
service planning. 

Improved ability to manage and coordinate HUD programs . Many of 
the cities completing Annual Arrangement agreements established a 
formal coordinating mechanism. There are three primary variations 
on this mechanism: a community development department in the city's 
administrative structure, a community development coordinator re- 
porting to the local chief executive, and a community development 
committee composed of the local chief executive and administrators 
of city departments that have received HUD funding. 
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Each of these variations are represented in Annual Arrangements 
with California cities. The City of Richmond agreed in its Annual 
Arrangement to create a Community Development Organization as part 
of a major administrative reorganization. Appendix B discusses this 
in detail. The City of Oxnard molded a Community Development Commit- 
tee made up of the City Manager and the directors of the Local Rene- 
wal Agency, the Local Housing Agency, the City Planning Department, 
and the Department of Public Works. Finally, the City of Oakland 
decided that an Assistant to the City Manager for Community Devel- 
opment, a new staff position, would best serve the particular coor- 
dination problems in Oakland. 

It would be negligent to move on from this section without 
calling attention to the coordinative and management value of an 
Annual Arrangement in terms of the city's budgetary process. In the 
past several years local government has been very interested in 
employing program budgeting techniques. A major problem in doing 
this, however, has been the void between local needs and budgeting 
for those needs — that is, the needs were not expressed in terms of 
programs and therefore budgeting could not be done on a program 
basis. But the Annual Arrangement process has begun to fill this 
void in participating cities by requiring the development of a 
clearly defined statement of city objectives and priorities. A 
logical next step is to use these priorities and objectives in struc- 
turing the city's general operating budget to function as the central 
nervous system for comprehensive problem solving. Not only would 
this budget then provide the impetus for broad- scale program plan- 
ning and implementation according to locally determined needs, but 
it would also insure the coordination and integration of general 
governmental operations in the city with the operations that are 
subsidized by federal dollars. 

Centralize administrative decisions . The federal categorical grant: 
system produced considerable confusion in the administrative make- 
up of local government. Federal programs often required the creation 
of a quasi-public agency to administer the federal assistance. Local 
public agencies (LPA's) administered Urban Renewal and Neiahborhooc 
Development Program funds, local housing authorities (LHA's) oversaw 
public housing development activities at the local level, and Commun- 
ity Action Agencies had responsibility for operation of the Commun- 
ity Action Program. These agencies had power to make policy that 
strongly affected local general purpose government, but they had 
no mandate to combine their strategies with those of the jurisdic- 
tion within which they operate. 

The time of making decisions about federal funds while operating 
in a vacuum may be ending for these agencies, however. At least 
this prediction is among the calling cards of the Annual Arrange- 
ment experience. As already discussed, the policies of these agen- 
cies will be brought together with each other and with those of 
their hosting city by local dedication to a city-wide strategy 
statement. Annual Arrangements also demonstrate the worth of 
increasing the role of the local chief executive as a coordinator 
of community activities. With the administrative chief being 
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directly responsible to elected officials, he is the logical focal 
place for making the activities of federally supported agencies 
responsive to elected officials, the group that will affect policy 
on city-wide community development structuring. 

Annual Arrangements confirm the redirection of HUD funds from 
independent agencies to the city administration. This trend supports 
coordination of community development activities. However, it can 
also be a trend that will support the coordinating goal of the 
community development process. By strengthening the leadership role 
of the local general purpose government, there will be an impact on 
other local agencies and jurisdictions that must be united if the 
community development conception of local government is to succeed. 

If increased responsiveness and cooperation characterize this impact, 
we may expect new bonds between local general purpose government 
and Community Action Agencies, school districts, park and recreation 
districts, water and sewer districts, public safety districts, etc. 

The valu e of guaranteed funds. An often heard criticism of federal 
community development assistance has been the uncertainty of funding 
commitments by HUD. Cities would typically submit an array of appli- 
cations to HUD with little knowledge of the likely disposition of 
these applications. Local efforts to positively plan and manage 
operations were obviously circumvented without assurance of HUD 
funds. Not only would the specific activity to be financed by 
federal money be in question, but local programs that might be 
rationally linked to these federally supported programs would have 
to proceed in isolation. 

Annual Arrangements provide cities with a tentative guarantee 
that HUD funds will be forthcoming for specific projects, according 
to the agreement negotiated between HUD and the city. Thus, cities 
can initiate action for the deployment of federal assistance and 
the coordination of that assistance with local operations once the 
risk of delay or rejection by the Federal Government is removed. 

A central element in such initiative planning and management, as 
identified by the arrangement process, is being able to tie federal 
money to the regular budgetary process. 

Special revenue sharing will do much to further reduce the com- 
plexity of the project application system created for categorical 
programs, and cities will have firm, advance knowledge of the federal 
resources they can expect for community development programming. 

■ s .g_ ttincr l° ca l priori ties. Annual Arrangements are one of the recent 
steps taken by the Federal Government to shift to local government 
the responsibility for setting local priorities to deal with local 
problems. The comprehensive statement of city-wide community devel- 
opment strategies required by the Annual Arrangement process demands 
priority setting capabilities that are, in many cases, undeveloped 
in participating local governments. The arrangement process suggests 
some of the intricacies of priority setting that must be considered 
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by cities making this integral step toward a forward-looking approach 
to solving local problems. Among the intricacies are: 

1. new ways to obtain meaningful citizen participation in 
determination and ranking of priorities are needed, 

2. priorities still must be carefully evaluated against HUD 
funds which are definitely limited, 

3. time is a constraint that must be acknowledged in build- 
ing a priority setting system, and 

4. promotion of certain national objectives (identified 
previously) is a significant objective of Annual Arrange- 
ments, and where appropriate city priorities should reflect 
these objectives. 

Intergovernmental relations . Urban problems have very little respect 
for jurisdictional boundaries. Adequate low-income housing, suf- 
ficient open space, and blighted areas are dilemmas that often vio- 
late the autonomy of local governments. Neighboring cities and sur- 
rounding counties must work together to find solutions that follow 
the geographical nature of local problems. The Annual Arrangement 
process has generated several devices to encourage joint solutions 
to local problems between jurisdictions that have overlapping pro- 
gram responsibilities. Examples of these devices include an agree- 
ment to make a city/county planning commission the coordinator and 
representative of all metropolitan interests, an agreement leading 
to a city working with the county planning commission to disperse 
low- and moderate- income housing throughout the county, and an agree- 
ment establishing a uniform areawide process for reviewing local 
applications for federal funds by the council of governments. 
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PLANNED VARIATION 


The Planned Variation Program, already discussed both in Chapter II and 
Chapter III, is designed to increase the amount of flexibility and to build 
management capacity in preparation for the Community Development Block Grant 
system. It is the most radical of the "New Federalism" experiments, with broad 
interagency implications at the federal level, and the aim of diving officials 
of local general-purpose government the ability to influence the use of all 
federal money coming into their jurisdictions, and thus exert a decree of 
control over previously independent agencies that receive federal funding. 

An underlying motivation for the creation of Planned Variations was a 
desire by the Administration to overcome weakness and limitations associated 
with the Model Cities Program. Three management devices (variations) were 
identified as means to strengthen the role of local general purpose govern- 
ment in meeting the needs of its citizens. 

City-Wide Variation . The City-Wide Model Cities Program (CMCP) 
allowed the expansion of the Model Cities policy plannina process to 
cover the entire city. The Model Cities Proaram had limited the area 
of concern in most cities to a neighborhood or neiahborhoods repre- 
senting a small percentage of the city's total population. Such a 
limitation reduced the ability of local government to effectively 
spread its resources according to the needs of the entire community. 

Increased Model Cities funds, which were to be used in devel- 
oping and carrying out city-wide comprehensive plans for the alle- 
viation of slum and blighted conditions throughout the city, accom- 
panied this variation. Local general purpose government was given 
the responsibility of analyzing local needs and priorities to deter- 
mine what projects and activities would be undertaken with these 
funds. Thus, each participating city was free to develop its own 
strategy for expanding Model Cities-type programming to additional 
blighted areas. 

Reduced Red-Tape Variation . Minimizing Federal Administrative 
Requirements (MFAR) was a program variation designed to allow city 
officials to bypass federal regulations or have these regulations 
waived. The federal aid system required that recipient cities comply 
with a variety of rules and regulations first in seeking grants and 
then in carrying out programs. Such requirements often cause ser- 
ious program delays and increase local costs. Since some of the 
"red-tape" grew from administrative pronouncements rather than being 
statutorily based, MFAR was designed to remove the delays and con- 
straints imposed by such administrative regulations, and thus to 
demonstrate the capacity of local general purpose government to util- 
ize funds effectively. 
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Chief Executive Review and Comment , Because the majority of federal 
funds flowing into cities have bypassed local general purpose govern- 
ment, it has been difficult for the chief executive to even keep 
track of such funds, let alone have any opportunity to judge the 
extent to which they are consistent with and supportive of a com- 
prehensive attack on the city's priority problems. The Chief Exec- 
utive Review and Comment (CERC) Variation was designed to give city 
officials the opportunity to review and comment on applications for 
federal assistance submitted by various public agencies when these 
applications will affect the residents of the city. By comparinn 
individual applications to city determined needs, the local chief 
executive was expected to be able to supply Federal decision-makers 
with a better understanding of the relevance of such applications 
to the broader development objectives of the community. 

Implications for the "New Federalism" 


Although Planned Variations was conceived to strengthen the Model Cities 
Program, it matured into a program having significant implications for the 
"New Federalism." Planned Variations, with its city-wide orientation, was 
in many ways a small scale experiment with the kind of federal system that 
could be anticipated under the Administration's legislative proposals. The 
following principles under which federal assistance would be passed to local 
government through revenue sharing programs were tested by Planned Variations: 

1. Advance guarantee of an annual funding level for city-wide 
programming — tested through the CMCP city-wide funding commit- 
ment. 

2. Categorical program consolidation for greater local flexibility 
in the use of federal funds — tested through the CMCP emphasis 
on local determination of projects and activities. 

3. Reduction of federal regulations associated with federal grants — 
tested through the MFAR variation. 

4. Concentration of the resource allocation responsibility for 
federal funds in city hall — tested through both CMCP city-wide 
emphasis and CERC certification procedures. 

The previous section on the Annual Arrangement process reviewed the value 
of employing each of these principles in a federal errant system. There is one 
feature unique to Planned Variations, however, that should be discussed: the 
Chief Executive Review and Comment Variation. 

The CERC process is a means of coordinating the allocation of scarce 
resources. The obvious level of coordination relates directly to the original 
CERC program assumption that "allowing the local Chief Executive Officer to 
review federally funded applications affecting the community and to relate 
them to locally determined priorities will result in increased local program 
coordination, improved comprehensive planning and more effective utilization of 
resources at the local level." Movement toward intercrovernmental coordination 
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in resource allocation is the explicit aim of the CERC procedure. But the abil- 
ity of local executives to function at the intergovernmental level demands capa- 
bility in assessing and ranking local needs. Interaovernmental coordination is 
a shallow victory if the fruits of that victory are applied in an uncoordinated, 
unresponsive manner to the problems facing local government. 

Achieving intergovernmental coordination of federal assistance through the 
CERC process involves close workina relationships with other levels of govern- 
ment. Federal agencies must assist cities by openina their data banks (and in 
some cases developing their data banks) on outstanding and pending grants. The 
^ility at the federal level to track and monitor federal funds would be invalu- 
able to cities attempting to inventory the federal arants that affect them. 

The desired response at the state level to the CERC process also involves infor- 
mation needs. A statewide inventory of federal funding activity would be use- 
ful. The Office of Planning and Research in California has, in fact, beaun 
preparing such reports periodically. It would also be hiahly desirable if the 
State could eventually prepare such a report for its own assistance programs. 
This would not necessarily feed into the CERC procedure, but it nevertheless 
would be invaluable in understanding existing and available resources for 
community development programming. Finally, the State could provide valuable 
assistance in overcomina the resistance of local agencies to havinq their fed- 
eral funding applications reviewed. If comprehensive planninq is to become a 
reality, counties, cities, school districts, LPA's, LHA's, CAA's, the United 
Way, Chambers of Commerce, etc., must be willina to work together. Perhaps the 
State could help begin to remove the real and imaginary boundaries inhibitina 
a united front at the local level. The impetus to achieve interaovernmental 
coordination of federal funds at the regional level already exists in the form 
of the Project Review and Notification System (A-95 process) which operates 
through area-wide clearinghouses for municipal government. Additional leverage 
for influencing the distribution of federal funds in support of comprehensive 
planning would be provdied if the Federal Reqional Council would integrate the 
A-95 process with an appropriate CERC process by requiring that fundina applica- 
tions needing A-95 review at the regional level, and impactina the CERC city, 
would also require a CERC review and comment prior to being processed by the 
Federal agency- 

Chart I represents the possible design for a CERC system, with the needed 
coordination between the A-95 agencies and the local review and comment commit- 
tee so indicated. Although CERC, under Planned Variations, has meant primary 
involvement by a city's chief executive and central administrative staff, a 
federal grant review and comment procedure may be more functional and accepta- 
ble to local agencies if other affected organizations were also represented 
during review and comment sessions. 

Review and comment on external fundina assistance flowinq into cities to 
assure its consistency and coordination with city policies presupposes the 
existence of a comprehensive planning process that has identified city poli- 
cies. A grant review committee must be able to respond to such questions as 
the following: 
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CHART I 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(CERC) PROCEDURE* 



^Source: Revised from "Strategy for Increasing Local Government Community 
Development Capacity" - Missouri Municipal League. 















- Is the grant application consistent with the city's policies? 


- Is the grant application consistent with a city-wide comprehensive 
plan? 

- Is the grant application consistent with the city's proarams for 
carrying out its policies? 

- Is the grant application consistent with the general city budget 

in terms of funding coordination, matching requirements , and gener- 
al fiscal policies? 

Such administrative capacity implies the development of new manacrement 
techniques. It suggests a c ity -wide approach to problem identification and 
solving using comprehensive policy and program planning . The steps of such a 
planning process include the identification of problems, formulation of 
community goals and objectives as related to problems, settina priorities 
for the goals and objectives that can be used to allocate scarce resources, 
designing programs and projects usina the allocated resources, establishment of 
a program monitoring and evaluation system, and institutionalization of citizen 
participation to oversee the entire process. What is being suggested is 
that cities can find more effective ways of allocating resources according to the 
local expression of needs and concern. 

Planned Variations has provided local government with an opportunity to 
experiment with new ways of assessing local expression of need and concern. 
Besides encouraging city-wide citizen involvement in local resource allocation 
decisions through CMCP, CERC provided an opportunity to encouraae new citizen 
participation in decisions about the uses of intergovernmental funds. The 
relationship of the CERC process to achieving new levels of citizen participa- 
tion in San Jose, one of two California Planned Variation cities (Fresno is 
the other) , will be examined in the next appendix. 

The San Jose case will also provide understanding of how the CERC process 
has led to innovative resource allocation systems. An often experienced barrier 
to comprehensive policy planning is the rigid nature of the local budget, 
with its orientation toward categories of unrelated activities. If resources, 
be they federal, state, local or private, are expected to be applied according 
to community priorities, it is essential that the budget process explicitly 
reflect the total resources available, the overlapping way these funds are 
applied, and the community identified priorities to which resources are direc- 
ted. By focusing attention on the need for inventorying the flow of federal 
funds that affect cities, CERC started cities looking at gaps, inconsistencies, 
and overlaps caused by their traditional resource allocation tools. San Jose 
built an improved resource allocation system as a result of their new under- 
standing of comprehensive planning. With the "New Federalism" pushing for de- 
centralization of government, cities will experience continued pressure for 
comprehensive resource allocation systems. 
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APPENDIX B 


Capacity Building in Individual Cities 
Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Richmond 
San Jose 
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PASADENA 


Pasadena (population 113,000) is a leader in planning and management capa- 
city development for community development. Pasadena was among the first 
cities in California to reorganize for comprehensive performance of physical 
and economic development activities. A subsequent Annual Arrangement with 
HUD broadened Pasadena’s capability of responding to city-wide physical devel- 
opment problems. Most recently, Pasadena has undertaken activities that will 
enable the City to better deal with the broader concerns of the community 
development process. 


Community Development (Physical Development) 


In 1970 Pasadena recognized and responded to increasing demands on the 
physical and economic development functions performed by municipal government. 
Such challenges as deteriorated housing, a dying downtown core area, changinq 
transportation needs, a rapidly eroding tax base, neighborhood blight and 
neglected development opportunities had overlapping implications. However, 
the organizational framework of Pasadena was not conducive to a logical and 
consistent response to these challenges. As areas of responsibilities contin- 
ued to overlap, the City made increasing use of interdepartmental committees. 
Conferences between management personnel became the means of managing many 
local problems resulting from changing local functions. 

Pasadena decided that responsibility for physical and economic revitali- 
zation of the community should be centralized. The General Plan has tradition- 
ally been relied on as a central revitalizing mechanism. However, the General 
Plan did not provide Pasadena with a strategy and capability for effective 
allocation of physical development resources. Therefore, Pasadena considered 
approaches to coordinating related City functions. One approach discussed was 
establishing a full-time staff position with the responsibility of achieving 
coordination between various activities. This solution was rejected as too 
superficial. The accepted approach was creation of a Department of Community 
Development in 1971 which was responsible for overseeing revitalization efforts. 
The Planning Department, Building, Zoning and Code Enforcement Departments, and 
Housing Authority were combined into this new unit. It was also understood 
that a realignment of administrative structures was only part of the answer. 
Relevant advisory commissions which serve the City Council also needed restruc- 
turing to complement this consolidated approach to physical development. To 
accomplish this, a Joint Advisory Committee with two representatives from each 
commission was formed. Working with the staff of the new Department of Commun- 
ity Development, the Joint Advisory Committee functioned to evaluate proposed 
activities of individual commissions against city-wide comprehensive develop- 
ment strategies. The commissions represented on the combined committee included 
the Planning Commission, Housing Authority, Human Relations Committee and Rede- 
velopment Agency. (The operations of the Redevelopment Agency remained se- 
parated from general City operations — except that the Redevelopment Agency now 
functions as a relocation bureau for the City through a contractual arrangement 
and acts as a developer of park and recreation facilities that are financed 
without federal assistance. However, the Executive Director of the Agency acts 
as an Assistant to the City Manager, providing coordination and communication 
between the Agency and the City Council, the City Manager's office and related 
City departments.) 
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The Department of Community Development was organized with four divisions — 
Planning and Programming, Housing, Code Enforcement, and Project Management, 
and two staff offices — Office of Development and Office of Community Relations* 

Chart I shows organizational relationships for the Department of Community 
Development. Actual and possible areas of responsibility are also indicated 
on the chart. 


The Annual Arrangement Program 


In early 1972 Pasadena submitted an Annual Arrangement application to HUD. 
The subsequent negotiations with HUD involved a task force consisting of the 
Mayor, City Manager, Assistant City Manager, Executive Director of the Rede- 
velopment Agency, Director of the Department of Community Development and other 
city department heads. The final agreement between HUD and the City provided 
the following federal community development funding to Pasadena:* 

- $2.5 million in NDP grants for two years, 

- $35,000 in residential rehabilitation grants, 

- $500,000 for federally-assisted code enforcement activities, 

- a $50,000 neighborhood facilities grant, 

- a $450,000 open space grant, and 

- reservation of Section 23 leased housing units and some 

Section 235 housing subsidy commitments. 

An Annual Arrangement Citizen's Committee was established during the 
negotiations with HUD. In the Annual Arrangement Memorandum of Understanding 
it was agreed that this citizen's committee would "serve as the coordinating 
committee for all citizen involvement committees" concerned with community 
development programs. This committee became a focal point for coordinated 
programming for city-wide physical developing; taking over the position origin- 
ally occupied by the Joint Advisory Committee. The broad significance of the 
Arrangement Committee is demonstrated by its composition. One- third of the 23 
members must represent organizations whose primary concern is for the low- 
income community. Organizations that are guaranteed representation on the Com- 
mittee are: 


El Centro de Informacion 
Project Head Start 
Legal Aid Society 


Mexican-American Steering 
Committee 

NAACP 


*As explained for Richmond's Annual Arrangement experience, the funding package 
developed under an Annual Arrangement agreement might very well approximate the 
mix of federal aid resulting from a Community Development Block Grant applica- 
tion. 
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CHART I 


DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Office of Development 

-Zoning Administration 
-Economic Development 
-Commercial and Industrial 
Development 




Office of Community Relations 


-Citizen Participation 
-Neighborhood Committee 
Development 

-Liaison - Police Community 
Relations Program 
-Staff Services - Human 
Relations Commission 
-Equal Opportunities 
-Minority Communication 


Planning and Programming 
Division 


Housing Division 


Code Enforcement Division 


Project Management 
Division 


Regional Comprehensive 

-Resource Development 

-Zoning Ordinance 
-Housing Code 
-Building Codes 
-Environmental Health 

-Urban Redevelopment 

Plan 

-Home Ownership Programs 

-Leased Housing 

Regional Allocation 

-Low Income Housing 

Operations 

Program 

Programs 

-Model Cities 

•Central Business District 

-Public-Private Investment 

Regulations 

-Neighborhood Develop 

Planning 

•Project Planning 
■Federal Programs - 
Planning and Funding 
•General Physical Planning 
■Data Collection and Analysis 

Programs 

-Relocation Services 
-Housing Data Analysis 

-Federally Aided Code 
Enforcement (FACE) 

ment Program 










AIA - Pasadena Chapter 

Board of Realtors 

Chamber of Commerce 

The Planning Council of 
United Way 


PCHNO 

Senior Center 
League of Women Voters 
Pasadena Board of Education 
Urban Coalition 
Urban League 


Other members are drawn from appropriate civic organizations. 

In addition to the responsibility for citizen participation in all 
physical development programs, the Arrangement Committee serves as a liaison 
with NDP Project Area Committees, the Redevelopment Aaency, the City Council 
and the community generally. A statement of the goals held by the Annual 
Arrangement Citizens' Committee follows: 

It is the goal of the Pasadena Annual Arrangement Citizens' Commit- 
tee to improve the quality of community life in Pasadena by implemen- 
ting the national goal of "a decent house and suitable environment 
for every American family." 

1. Effect an increased civic awareness and effective citizen 
participation in the welfare of this community, extended 
use of available facilities and the proper allocation of 
resources . 

2. Support areawide planning with a technically sound, effec- 
tive, workable program for an economically sound, secure and 
enhanced multiracial community. 

3. Assist in the coordination of public and private agency 
programs in community development. 

Although the Annual Arrangement process, with its physical orientation, 
was the prime concern of the Arrangement Committee, this group had a broader 
influence on the community development process in Pasadena. Having promoted 
citizen involvement in two Annual Arrangement programs, the Arrangement Com- 
mittee grew increasingly cognizant of the interrelationship of a community's 
physical and social needs. They saw their concerns for deteriorated housing 
overlap with employment concerns and health concerns. Fortunately, Pasadena 
had forums operating to gather this sort of input and use it in establishina 
future resource allocation processes. 

One such forum was the Community Goals Program. The primary motivation 
behind the inventorying of community goals was obtaining citizen input for the 
revision of a 12 year-old General Plan. The process began with a city-wide 
Community Goals Congress where 14 issue papers coverinq such pressing areas of 
city concern as housing, employment and transportation were presented as a for- 
mat for community feedback. Following this general meetinq were about 20 
neighborhood goals meetings which stressed neighborhood reaction to city-wide 
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problems. Finally, a second Community Goals Congress met to clarify and 
distill the citizen response. The Arrangement Committee forwarded their 
recommendations on housing conditions to the Goals Congress. The Committee 
also established itself as a prime advocate for expanded City involvement in 
direct provision of social services. 

This assessment of community attitudes included the area of social ser- 
vices. Citizens helped define their need for social services and the role of 
the City in delivering those services. The product of the goals program in 
this regard was the development of a Social Element to the City's General Plan. 

Another forum used by Pasadena to prepare for previously unknown demands 
on City resources was the process used to develop a systematic approach to 
allocate federal revenue sharing funds. The approach, known as the "Resource 
Allocation Process," resulted from the combined efforts of the City staff, 
units of special purpose local government and private agencies. Departments 
and groups involved include the City Manager's Office, Finance Department, 
Advance Planning and Programming Division of the Department of Community 
Development, System Division, the Unified School District, United Way, Pasadena 
Redevelopment Agency, Urban Coalition, and the Pasadena Community Services 
Commission. The Arrangement Committee indirectly has participated in the 
creation of the "Resource Allocation Process," while also reviewing and making 
recommendations on the draft proposal. 

A significant contribution of the Arrangement Committee in terms of 
encouraging a community development process response to the allocation of 
revenue sharing funds resulted from their advocacy of a comprehensive planning 
process based on a city-wide needs assessment that is responsive to citizen in- 
put. Among the elements that they felt should be included in such a planning 
process are: 

1. a thorough assessment of needs and existing resources in the 
community, 

2. the organization of participation by citizens and community agen- 
cies throughout the planning process, 

3. the development of policies and priority areas of funding, and 

4. the refinement of criteria to be used in the final selection of 
projects. 


Allocating Resources 


Recommendations from various sources, including the Arrangement Committee, 
led the Pasadena City Council to propose the development of an institution- 
alized system of allocating federal funds available under the flexible revenue 
sharing concept. Demands on local government planning and management functions 
are already being experienced in Pasadena. During the first two years of 
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general revenue sharing assistance, Pasadena received almost $2,000,000., with 
similar funding guaranteed through 1976. Manpower revenue sharing funds repre- 
sent $500,000 in reconstituted federal funds available annually to Pasadena? 
and now Community Development Block Grants are also available. 

The two special revenue sharing programs do not represent new funds for 
Pasadena. Categorical programs sponsored by HUD and the Department of Labor 
provided this form of assistance previously. However, whether for assistance 
stemming from general or special revenue sharing or block grants, cities have 
new responsibilities. The purveyors of services supported by redirected cate- 
gorical aid must turn to the City which now manages part of the federal purse 
strings. Compounding the difficulty of this new role, the local budget process 
will be unable to adequately extend its allocative authority to these new 
funds. 

Pasadena recognized the need for a system of processing public and private 
agencies' and individuals' requests for federal funds while maintaining a commit- 
ment to problems confronting the City. As identified previously, the resulting 
system is the ,7 Resource Allocation Process." 

The "Resource Allocation Process" is an extremely significant element in 
Pasadena's ability to affirmatively react to new federal assistance initiatives. 
The process is designed to help the City Council make allocation decisions for 
federal revenue sharing funds according to a comprehensive evaluation of com- 
munity needs. In addition, the "Resource Allocation Process" serves as a pre- 
paratory step in development of grant management expertise required by recipi- 
ents of special revenue sharing and block grant funds. The allocation process 
involves several steps including: 

A. An invitation is made to the community to submit program pro- 
posals to meet the City's objectives. A statement of City 
objectives has been formalized and endorsed by the City Council. 
Citizen involvement in development of objectives was extensive, 
with staff findings thoroughly reviewed and revised by such 
groups as the Arrangement Committee, Urban Coalition, and United 
Way. These program objectives, which public and private agencies 
and individuals seeking support from revenue sharing money are 
encouraged to address, are outlined as follows: 

"1. Education 

It is the aim of the City to assure that educational oppor- 
tunities are provided to all citizens regardless of age, 
economic level or educational attainment. 

Special emphasis should be given to establishina a coordin- 
ated approach with existing educational institutions to 
accomplish this aim and thereby enhance the quality of life. 

2. Employment 


The aim of the City is to achieve an immediate and sustained 
reduction in unemployment and "underemployment" among City 
residents. 
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Special emphasis should be given to unemployed and 1 under- 
employed 1 heads of household, low- income youth, senior citi- 
zens and other persons with employment handicaps. As part 
of an integrated approach to meeting the City's employment 
objective, consideration will be given to services such as 
child care, which support the direct delivery of employment 
programs . 

3. Health 


The aim of the City is to assure adequate health service for 
its residents. 

Special emphasis will be given to integrated health delivery 
systems and preventative medicine accessible to all City 
residents. 

4. Neighborhood Development 

The aim of the City is to improve the overall environmental 
quality of neighborhoods. Special emphasis should be given 
to the preservation and provision of appropriate, quality 
housing for all Pasadena residents; preservation and pro- 
vision of open space and recreational opportunities; and the 
provision of services tailored to specific neighborhood 
needs. 

5. Public Safety 


The aim of the City is to foster an environment in which 
each resident of Pasadena can enjoy a sense of personal 
safety and security. 

Special emphasis should be given to elimination of the 
causes and opportunities for criminal activity, and the 
elimination of unhealthy social and environmental conditions 
and community hazards. 

6. Transportation 

It is the aim of the City to increase the accessibility of 
the public transportation to Pasadena residents. 

Special emphasis should be given to geographical areas 
within the City where public transportation is now not 
available, and to persons for whom the cost of transpor- 
tation is too high. As part of an integrated approach to 
meeting the City's transportation objectives, consideration 
will be given to those proposals which result in improvement 
of the environmental quality of the City." 
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B. Project proposals are presented to the City. A procedure for 
submitting proposals has been prepared. A two-part proposal for- 
mat has also been prepared. Part I is a detailed statement of 
the objectives, methods and community support for the proposal. 
Part II includes the sponsor's qualifications and a specific 
operating plan for the project. Outlines for these procedures 
are included at the end of this case study. 

C. Proposals are reviewed and ranked. A proposal review time-table, 
linked to the City budget process, has been formulated (see end 
of this case study) . All proposals are received by November 30 
preceding the fiscal year of proposed funding, thereby all fund- 
ing requests can be comparatively ranked. A criteria for quanti- 
tatively evaluating proposals has been developed (see end of this 
case study) . Integral to this process is the part played by the 
Resource Allocation Committee. This committee will actually 
review and rank all proposals. Its membership is appointed by 
the City Council and will consist entirely of representatives 
from the community. 

D. A comprehensive funding package comprised of highest ranked 
proposals will be recommended to the City Council. This city- 
wide "action plan" for allocating revenue sharing funds is sent 
to the City Manager by the Resources Allocation Committee for 
final review. Recommendations of the committee and the City 
Manager are presented with the "action plan" to the City Council 
for evaluation. Subsequent action by the City Council is in- 
cluded in the City budget. 

The "Resource Allocation Process" demands extensive administrative support 
from City Hall. In addition to proposal review and evaluation conducted by the 
Citizen Resource Allocation Committee, the City Manager's Office, Finance De- 
partment, Systems Division, Advanced Planning Division of the Community Devel- 
opment Department, and City Attorney's office will all be assigned specific 
functions in administering the allocation process. This administrative net- 
work is also outlined at the end of this study. 


City-wide Community Development Process 


Pasadena is moving toward a time when one process will be employed to deal 
with social, physical and economic needs of the community. Additional steps 
that may yield a systematic approach to comprehensive development of the 
community are beginning to fall into place. 

A. The "Resource Allocation Process" programs only federal revenue 
sharing funds. However, if the process is successful, and if the 
City Council so deems, other resources will be included in the 
budget recommendations resulting from the "Resource Allocation 
Process." The possibility of the "Resource Allocation Process" 
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resulting in an all-encompassing "program action plan" for solv- 
ing Pasadena's social, economic and physical problems is indicated 
by the Resource Allocation Guidelines suggested in preparing the 
"action plan." The guidelines are as follows: 

1* Improve the responsiveness of city government and other com- 
munity institutions to Pasadena citizens. 

2. Enhance the quality of life within the City by focusing on 
the particular needs of neighborhoods and segments of the 
population. 

3. Avoid increasing the tax burden on Pasadena taxpayers. 

4. Increase efficiency and effectiveness in the utilization of 
current resources. 

5. Promote inter-agency cooperation; avoid duplication of effort. 

6. Promote funding of public programs by business or other 
private institutions; encourage private sector participation 
in the solution of community problems. 

7. Develop an annual action plan which — 

a. provides positive benefits in a number of problem areas; 

b. has consumer and broad community support; 

c. provides opportunities for citizen involvement in 
planning and evaluation; and 

d. has a reasonable prospect for demonstrable success within 
the funding period and is subject to annual evaluation 
and reappraisal. 

B- In recognizing its commitment to serving social needs, Pasadena 
has a new department to plan, coordinate and evaluate social 
services comprehensively, with both public and private agencies. 
This Department of Human Services will carry out the objectives 
of the newly developed Social Element to the General Plan and 
provide planning and management capacity for funds available for 
social service programs through institutionalized on a level com- 
parable to physical and economic needs. 

C. Citizens must be involved in the process of planning and operat- 
ing programs to meet community needs. Pasadena formally involves 
citizens in a variety of ways. Overall policy coordination for 
social, physical and economic planning is accomplished by the 
Planning Commission which then advises the City Council. Lona- 
range planning objectives embodied in the General Plan were 
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achieved by the Community Goals Program with extensive citizen 
involvement. Ongoing meetings with neighborhood associations 
throughout Pasadena are held by representatives of the Community 
Development Department to gather citizen input on their specific 
activities. A Human Relations Committee is operating to provide 
the City Manager and City Council citizen input into decisions. 
The Resources Allocation Committee, with its nine community mem- 
bers, package the "action plan" for revenue sharing funds. In 
addition, all proposals submitted under the "Resource Allocation 
Process" are in part evaluated by consumer participation in the 
proposal development. 

Finally, a Human Services Committee has been created. This new 
advisory Committee is perhaps the key to Pasadena's future 
efforts to plan and program for all community needs. It will be 
responsible for advising the City Council on planning and manage- 
ment and for citizen participation in programs of the Department 
of Human Services. But the purpose of the Human Services Commit- 
tee is still broader. As stated in a proposed ordinance for the 
Committee, "through effective Human Service programming and con- 
tact with individual citizens and citizen croups" the Committee 
will n [pjromote those circumstances which improve the social, 
economic, and housing conditions of its citizens and better 
relations between them." Therefore, the Human Services Committee 
will be the prime ongoing point of citizen input into priority- 
setting, planning, programming, coordination and evaluation of 
City initiated efforts to deal with the total spectrum of commun- 
ity needs. 

For such widescale community development process responsibility 
the Human Services Committee must have membership that reflects 
the diversity of the community. Experience with the very repre- 
sentative Arrangement Committee (an advisory body whose official 
responsibility ended on June 30, 1974 but whose function will be 
assumed by the Human Services Committee) has assisted in the 
structuring of the Committee. Also, since Human Services Com- 
mittee input primarily will relate to City utilization of federal 
revenue sharing funds, the citizen participation requirements 
contained in that legislation must be taken into account in 
selecting Committee members. Tentative Committee composition is 
23 persons representing community groups in the following pro- 
portion: 


Youth - 3 

Senior Citizens - 3 
Social Service Agencies - 2 
Health - 1 
Manpower - 3 
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Business - 3 


Housing - 3 

Neighborhood Associations - 5 

D. Pasadena received funding for two years under the Community Plan- 
ning and Manaoement Section 701 Program. The federal assistance 
was used to produce a community based information system provid- 
ing the City, through the Systems Division, with community analy- 
sis capability. A "Community Profile" was generated from the 
accumulated information which will be used to statistically 
identify community problems and needs. The profile resulted 
primarily from data available through: 

1. 1970 Census, 

2. The Urban Coalition* s 1972 survey on unemployment in Pasadena, 
and 

3. The City's own information systems (Police, Building Permits, 
Zoning, Land use, etc.). 

This information was assembled into five composite indices of the 
state of Pasadena. Indices were applied to 31 different neigh- 
borhood areas to assess relative conditions. The five indices 
with information sources and indicators used in their prepara- 
tion are as follows. 

1. Housing 

Information Sources : 1970 Census and City building 
permit system. 

Indicators : Total housing units, renter occupied 

units, owner occupied units, number of multiple dwelling 
units, average home value, and average family income. 

2. Poverty 

Information Source : 1970 Census, PCHNO, and Planning 
Council of United Way. 

Indicators : Incidence of Aid to Families with Depen- 

dent Children, number of households with female heads, 
percent of families with less than $5,000 annual income, 
families below the poverty level, families below 1.0 and 
1.5 of the poverty level, families to 1.5 of the poverty 
level, and individuals below the poverty level. 

3 . Manpower 

Information Source : Unemployment survey commissioned by 
the Urban Coalition and percent of high school graduates 
per census tract from 1970 Census. 
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4. Total Police Activity 

Information Source : City of Pasadena Police Incident 
Reporting System (PIRS) . 

Indicators : Combined total of all police calls for 

service including commercial and residential burglary, 
auto theft, assault, robbery, false alarms and disturb- 
ing the peace. 

5. Health 

Information Source : Pasadena Public Health Department. 

Indicators ; Incidence of T.B., rubeola, gonorrhea, and 
hepatitis. 

Pasadena acknowledges that this statistical abstract of the com*- 
munity is only a beainning in the development of a comprehensive 
statement of needs. Other data and input, collected on a current, 
continuous basis must be added to this start. Nevertheless, the 
‘'Community Profile" has already been put to use as a standard 
against which community proposals for a share of federal revenue 
sharing funds will be evaluated. Monitoring of funded projects 
can also be accomplished, in part, by assessina chances in the 
composite indices. 

E. General management of Pasadena has also beaun responding to 

inducements of the "New Federalism." A management-by-ob jectives 
process has been instituted in Pasadena to supplement Pasadena's 
innovative approach to resource allocation. The "Resource Allo- 
cation Process" includes definitive objectives for future commun- 
ity development. The "Community Profile" data base provides 
quantifiable support for needs analysis and objective setting. 

With this foundation, the community development process can be 
managed according to community needs. 
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PASADENA'S RESOURCE ALLOCATION PROCESS 


Procedure for Submitting Proposals 


Proposals may be submitted to the City by any public or private agency or 
department or by groups or individuals who may or may not intend to operate 
the proposed project. The following procedures outline the method of present- 
ing proposals to the City: 

1. All proposals submitted to the City become public domain. 

2. Format 

Proposals are to be submitted in a format that is to be obtained from the 
Department of Community Development, Office of Advanced Planning and Pro- 
gramming (Room 318, City Hall) . All proposals should be presented in 
this format. 

Proposals will be submitted in two parts. In the first part, a proposer 
will outline his concept. In the second, the operating department or agen- 
cy selected, will detail his budget and complete his proposal as recom- 
mended by City staff. The reason for submitting proposals in two parts 
is to give an individual or group who has no intention of operating a 
project an opportunity to present his idea and to avoid unnecessary work 
for proposers whose idea is screened out. 

3. Schedule 

Part I must be submitted to the City no later than the last day of (Novem- 
ber) . Part II will be due no later than the 15th day of (March) . Excep- 
tions may be made in special situations. 

4. Number of Copies 

Five copies of each proposal must be submitted. 

5 . Where Sent 

Completed proposals are to be addressed to: City Manaaer 

Room 220, City Hall 

100 North Garfield Avenue 

Pasadena, California 91109 


6. Questions 

Any questions relative to the development of proposals may be directed 
by phone or in writing to the City's Department of Community Development, 
Office of Advanced Planning and Programmina (577-5159) . Responses will 
be made in writing within five (5) days when necessary. 
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7. Relevant Informatio n 

To assist in the development of a proposal , the following information may 
be obtained from the Department of Community Development, Office of 
Advanced Planning and Proaramming (Room 318, City Hall). 

A. Community profile data 

B. City of Pasadena General Plan and relevant Policy statements 
(when available) . 

C. Federal Guidelines for available Special Revenue Sharina funds (out- 

line). ~ 1 

D. Proposal Format 

E. Sample of completed proposal 

F. Review process 

G. Reference bibliography. 

8. Operating Departments or Agencies 

The department or agency selected to implement a project must be able to 
enter into a contract with the City of Pasadena. 

9. P roposal Review 

The sponsor of the proposal will be invited to answer questions relative 
to his proposal at the time of its review by the City's review panel. 
Results of the review will be provided the sponsor in writina. 

10 . Terms of Contract 

Contracts for services generally will be for one year or less^ Extensions/ 
renewals will depend on contract performance and a positive proaram eval- 
uation. 

11. Reporting and Evaluation 


All contractors with the City will be required to make quarterly reports 
in a form approved by the City relative to their contract compliance and 
will be subject to evaluation by persons assigned by the City. 
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Proposal Format: 


Part I 

This part should tell what the writer proposes should be done? should 
give very specific* quantifiable objectives (if possible) * and should 
outline how the objectives are to be obtained, .It should be limited 
to ten (10) pages* double-spaced. 

Project title 

Organization submitting proposal : 

(a) Name 

(b) Address 

(c) Phone 

(d) Contact person and title 

Program area : 

Education* employment* health* neighborhood development* public safety* 

and transportation. 

Previous requests for funds for this proposal : 

(a) From whom was the request made? 

(b) Outcome 

Problem statement 

(Based on the City’s "Community Profile" or other documented information* 

the proposer should state in detail the problem his proposal is addressinct. 

This statement must be verified by data, such as is obtained in the census) . 

Ob j ective s of proposal : 

(a) What will be the long term effects of this proposal? 

(b) In specific, quantifiable terms, what does the proposal intend 
to accomplish in the first year? (Number of people served, geo- 
graphic location, houses renovated, streets paved, etc.). 

(c) How does this proposal relate to the City's goals (General Plan) and 
and other relevant City policy statements (Objectives and Guidelines 
statement - Part I) . 

Strategies 

How are objectives to be accomplished? what are the methods to be used? 

(This should be a brief summary statement) . 

Relationship to existing programs ; 

(a) Indicate how this proposed project relates to and complements other 
programs in the Pasadena area, whether publicly or privately funded. 



(b) Indicate any joint sponsorship planned. 

(c) Where called for, coordination with other jurisdictions should be 
established or a strategy to do so should be outlined. 

9. Evidence of proje ct support-substantiating documentation : 

(a) Include written endorsements of your proposed proaram from community 
groups and organizations, businesses, neighborhood associations, etc. 

(b) Include any surveys made to substantiate need in your service area 
or community. 

(c) Include evidence of client or user participation in program plannina 
(i.e., advisory group or steering committee). 

10. Budget estimate ; 

Preliminary estimates only are required at this time. The following 

information is requested: 


(a) Salaries $ 

(b) Operating expenses (supplies, rent, utilities, etc.) $ 

(c) Equipment costs $ 

(d) Amount of funds requested from City $ 


(e) Sources of other funds to be used: 

$ 

$ 

$' 

$ 


(f) 

Total 

of other funds 

$ 

(g) 

Total 

budget of project 

$ 
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Proposal Format 


Part II 

This part should explain the background and quali- 
fications of the sponsor (operating agency) , strate- 
gies for meeting objectives, the schedule for accom- 
plishing the objectives of the proposal, a plan for 
evaluating the project and the proposal's budget in 
detail. In developing this part, sponsor may consult 
with the City Planner for advice on program and budget 
development. 

1* Background and qualifications of sponsor (operating agency) : 

(a) Sponsoring agency's or organization's goals as defined by the 
Charter, Incorporation papers, by-laws, etc. 

(b) Experience and qualifications of sponsor in managing similar type 

projects: reports, evaluations, audits. 

(c) Organizational structure of sponsor: organization chart, compo- 
sition of Board of Directors, job descriptions or principal per- 
sonnel. 

2. Strategies : 

Sponsor must state in detail how he plans to meet his programs objec- 
tives; the methods to be used should be stated. 

3. Schedule 

Develop a schedule, outlining months in which each activity of proposal 
is to be accomplished. (This schedule can be in the form of a pert chart 
or bar chart.) 

4. Evaluation plan 

Sponsor should outline those proposed activities which lend themselves 

to evaluation; sponsor should state how effectiveness of his project can be 

measured. 

5. Budget 


In developing this section, sponsor should confer with a representative 
of the City Finance Department to assure adequate backup on the budget 
is included^ Reference to such a conference should be made in the pro- 
posal. 

(a> Line item budget 
Personnel 

Position Titles- Salary Fringe Benefits Totals 

r 
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Services and supplies 


Contractual services 

Supplies 

Rent 

Maintenance 

Utilities 

Other operating expenses 

Total 5. 

Equipment acquisitions 

(List each piece of equipment with cost) 


Total $ 

Total budget requested $ 
Other funds (in detail) $ 
Total project cost $ 


(b) Cost by activities 

Each project usually has a number of activities. In support of the 
line item budge t, sponsor is to list each major activity or objec- 
tive of the project and document the cost of that activity. 

EXAMPLE 

Activity: Rehabilitate 15 houses 

Total cost: $45,000 or $3,000 per house 
Breakdown on cost: 


Personnel 

Project manager - 75% of 

time 

$12,000 

Services and supplies 

Contractual services for 

work 

$30,000 

Equipment 


2,000 

Supplies 


1,000 


Total 

$45,000 
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Major Steps in Review and 
Approval of Proposals 


A committee will be selected to review and rank proposals. This committee 
may call in experts to assist it in its evaluation as it sees fit. The spon- 
sors of proposals will also be invited to answer questions at the time their 
proposals are reviewed. 

The main steps for processing and approving proposals are listed below. The 
schedule is intended to tie proposal approvals with the City budget process. 
This may not always be possible but the major steps and time-frame will be 
adhered to. 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


1. Proposals (Part I) are received by City Manager. 

2. Review and critique of proposals; proposals are 
ranked and those acceptable are returned to 
sponsor or to a selected operating agency for 
revisions and completion of Part II. 

3. Parts I and II are resubmitted. 


(November) 30 


by (January) 15 
(March) 15 


4. Final review and ranking by Committee and, where 
necessary, by relevant City departments for de- 
termination of a need for supportive services and 
their costs. Recommendations to the City Board 

of Directors for action. (April) 30 


5. Board of Directors 1 actions are included in City 

budget. (June) 

6. Board action on budget and implementation of 

program. (July) 
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Criteria for Evaluating Proposals 


The following criteria are to be used in evaluating proposals submitted to 
the City. They are to be used as guides by the evaluating committee to assist 
them in ranking proposals in priority order, first to determine what the City 
should do, and secondly, to determine who shall do it and how . 

Proposals shall be submitted in two steps (Part I and Part II) . They will be 
ranked each time. In the first step, the emphasis will be on the problem 
statement, the objectives of the proposal, a work statement, an overall, non- 
de tailed budget and supporting documentation. The emphasis, in other words, is 
on the idea and the approach . These proposals will be ranked and critiqued 
with the first set of criteria determinina what is to be done. Proposals not 
scoring over the mid-point of the total allowed score will be considered unac- 
ceptable and sponsors will be so notified. 

Proposals judged by the committee to meet the City's first criteria will be 
returned to sponsor of proposal or a sugaested operatinq agency with recom- 
mendations. The sponsor will then develop a detailed budget, schedule an eval- 
uation plan and modify the original proposal as required. The final proposal 
will be submitted to the City for a second review. 

In the second review, both Parts I and II are scored. The two scores are added 
and averaged. The average score becomes the final score of the proposal 
and determines the proposal's ranking among other proposals. Before scoring 
proposals, the reviewing team should discuss the criteria in order to arrive 
at a common understanding as to their application. The review team should also 
discuss each individual criteria in relation to a particular proposal before 
scoring it. Each team member, however, scores based on his own judgement. 
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PART I 


Criteria for Evaluating What is to be Done 
Does the project meet stated Federal guidelines? Yes/No 


Criteria 


Description 


Examples 


Importance of and How do the objectives of the proposal 

Relationship to Prob- relate to the needs reflected in the 
Statement City's ’’Community Profile” or to other 

documented ’’needs” statements produced 
by the proposer? How does the problem 
addressed relate to community priori- 
ties? Does the proposal take into 
consideration causes of the problems? 


2. Relationship to City 
goals , objectives , 
and priorities 


The General Plan and its elements, the 
objectives and guidelines statement, 
and other City policies, will be a 
basis for judging proposals. (The 
City's revised General Plan is sche- 
duled for completion in early 1974.) 


3. Economic opportun- 
ities; lost vs. ben- 
efits gained 


What is the effect of the project on 
the City's economy? How many times is 
the same dollar effective? What is 
the total sum of economic benefits 
that will result from this expenditure 
of funds? To what extent will fundina 
this project prevent funding for other 
projects? How does it relate to funds 
available? What will happen if the 
proposal is not funded? Is a commit- 
ment of future funds required? Is 
there complimentary funding to be 
gained if this proposal is approved? 


A project which em- 
ploys local unem- 
ployed to work on a 
park development 
employs people and 
provides people a 
park; a revolving 
loan fund for hous- 
ing rehabilitation 
turns over many 
times . 


Total Score 
Allowed 


15 


15 


10 
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Criteria 

4. Social opportunities 
lost vs. benefits 
gained 


V f; 

5. Consumer participa- 
tion 


6* Relationship with 
existing programs ; 
coordination with 
other jurisdictions 


7 n Community support 


8. Pirogram evaluation 
capability 


Description 


Examples 


What is the total sum of social bene- 
fits that will result from this ex- 
penditure of funds? What will happen 
if the proposal is not funded? Are 
there complimentary services to be 
gained? 


Revenue spent by the 
City on managing a 
social services cen- 
ter would have the 
multiplier effect of 
the services offered 
at the center by 
other community agen- 
cies. 


What evidence is there of potential 
user involvement in the development 
of the proposal? 


Surveys, written en- 
dorsements f involve- 
ment of advisory com- 
mittees or steering 
committees* 


Is the proposed project justified in 
light of other programs in the same 
functional area? Is there any dupli- 
cation of effort? How does the propo- 
sal establish linkage with other pro- 
grams? Does it propose joint sponsor- 
ship? Where called for, does proposal 
outline methods of coordinating pro- 
ject with other jurisdictions? 


What evidence is there of broad, 
wide support? 


City- Written endorsements 
from business commun- 
ity, agencies, neigh- 
borhood associations, 
etc. 


What is the extent of clearly defined A program with well 
and measurable performance objectives? defined objectives 

and performance cri- 
teria will be easier 
to monitor and evalu- 
ate as to program ef- 
fectiveness 


Total Score 
Allowed 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 
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Criteria 

Description 

Examples 

Tptal Score 
Allowed 

Availability of other 
funds 

Have other funding sources been approar- 
ched? Are other funds available. 


10 



Total possible 

score: 100 


2 



Criteria 

Relationship between 
proposal and Operat- 
ing Agency's objec- 
tives 


Management capability 
of Operating Agency 


Financial responsibi- 
lity and status of 
Operating Agency 


Organizational 

Structure 


Criteria to Determine who Shall Operate Project 
and now t h e Project will Operate 

Total Score 

Description Examples Allowed 

Is there a direct relationship between 10 

what the Operating Agency proposes to 
do and its by-laws, incorporation 
papers, charter, etc. 


What experience has Operating Agency 
had in managing similar projects? What 
evidence has Operating Agency shown of 
his accomplishments? What other pro- 
jects is Operating Agency now managing? 

What evidence has Operating Agency 
shown that he can effectively manaqe 
this project? What outside support 
has Operating Agency indicated he will 
have to strengthen his management 
capability (if necessary)? 

What evidence has Operating Agency shown 
of financial responsibility? What funds 
are now managed by the Operating Agency? 

What are their sources? What outside 
help will be given if necessary? 

Is Operating Agency . so organized that Organization chart 
it can effectively take on this project? job descriptions 
What are the proposed qualifications of 
the personnel to be hired? 


Copies of reports, 26 

evaluations , audits , 

etc. 


10 
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Criteria 


Description 


Examples 


Total Score 
Allowed 


5. Policy-maHipg proce- 
dure 


6, Relationship of bud- 
get to project goals; 
program efficiency 


7. Program schedule 


8. Evaluation pl^n 


How are policy decisions made by Oper- 
ating Agency? What is the composition 
of the Board of Directors? Is the pro- 
posed client community represented on 
the Board? 

Is the City receiving a maximum return 
for its investment? What percent of 
funds are proposed for administra- 
tion; for services? Are proposed sal- 
aries comparable to similar jobs? Is 
there a proportionate relationship 
between costs and program objectives? 

Can the program be started in a rea- 
sonable amount of time? Can the pro- 
posal's objectives be obtained in one 
program year? Is there a definite set 
of goals with milestones? 

Has the Operating Agency set up an 
effective plan to he used in evaluating 
its project? Ha§ Operating Agency 
shown that its project has such ob- 
jectives that; it can be evaluated? 


10 


15 


10 


10 


Total possible score: 100 




Administration 

of 

Resource Allocation Process 


In order that the Planning Process be properly carried out, the following 


major functions may be assigned to the 

Major Functions to 
be Performed 

A. Overall administration and 
coordination 

B. Planning and Research 

1. Continuous updatina of 
Community profile 

2. Analysis of on-going programs 

3. Analysis of General Plan and 
City policies in relation to 
revenues available 

4. Analysis of Revenue Sharing 
Legislation 

C. Proposal review and evaluation 
of new proposals 

D. Coordination of technical assis- 
tance for proposal developers and 
contractors (Project Management) 

E. Contracts 

1. Contract development 

2. Contract negotiation 

3. Contract compliance 

F . Accounting 

G. Evaluation 

1. Plan 

2. Implementation 

3. Written evaluation 


departments listed: 

Suggested Responsible Department 
and/or Advisory Group 

City Manager or his representative 

Advanced Plannina & Systems 

Advanced Plannina 
Advanced Plannina 

City Manager or his representative 
Review committee selected by City 

Advanced Planning 


Contract officer 
and 

City Attorney 

Finance Department 

Evaluation Specialist 
in 

Advanced Plannina 
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Major Functions to 
be Performed 


Suggested Responsible Department 
and/or Advisory Group 


H. Auditing 


Financing Department 


I. Public Information 


Public Information Officer 



PITTSBURG 


Pittsburg (population 26 , 000) is the smallest city considered in the four 
case studies on municipal preparation for both Community Development Block 
Grants and the community development process. However, Pittsburg's smallness 
in size has absolutely no bearing on its response to capacity building for 
obtaining and using new federal funds and for restructuring its administrative 
systems to deal with new pressures on local government. Past involvement in 
federal programs and the inducement of possible future federal funds, as well 
as discerning administrative and policy-making units in Pittsburg, led the 
City to begin a systematic evaluation and alteration of existing planning and 
management practices early in 1971. The result of that process is a city that 
is anxiously awaiting the opportunity to compete for Community Development 
Block Grants monies because it knows why it needs those funds and it is pre- 
pared to use those funds. Even though federal assistance was the initial 
reason for Pittsburg's restructuring campaign, the effort proved far more val- 
uable. In the words of the City Manaaer, "if we do not receive one cent of 
federal money, we will still have improved our city organization and made the 
City of Pittsburg much more effective in deliverina the traditional city 
services . " 

Thus Pittsburg is prepared now to compete with larger cities for Community 
Development Block Grant funds, and at the same time it has begun developing 
a capacity to plan and manage comprehensively accordina to the concepts of the 
community development process. Pittsburg should serve as an example and an 
inspiration to other small cities guestionina their ability to compete for 
Community Development Block Grants and their traditional ways of allocating re- 
sources and providing municipal services. 


Federal Program Experience 


The problems experienced in Pittsburg are not different from problems 
experienced in other cities. What is unigue to Pittsburg, however, is the 
degree of its problems. With an unemployment rate about double the national 
average, and a physical environment characterized by a deteriorating central 
business area and abnormally high concentrations of substandard housing, 
Pittsburg was able to attract considerable attention from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of grant assistance. In the area of community development 
and housing, there are very few federal programs that Pittsburg has not parti- 
cipated in. The most significant of these programs in terms of Pittsburg's 
future growth and change has been the Model Cities Program. 

Pittsburg became involved in the Model Cities Program during the summer of 
1969. The extent of the community problems in Pittsburg is indicated by the 
portion of the City designated as the Model Neighborhood Area, the area in 
cities participating in the Model Cities Program that is significantly blighted 
and that requires concentrated federal assistance. In Pittsburg the MNA in- 
cluded about half of the population and half of the city land area. 
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Much was gained from Pittsburg's experience in the Model Cities Program, 
but for purposes of this study, the most significant advances produced by Model 
Cities in Pittsburg relate to the new planning and management capacity alluded 
to above. The Model Cities Program provided Pittsburg with a reference point 
to begin making the transition to a city-wide community development process. 

In the words of Terry Bott, past CDA director and recently appointed Program 
Coordinator under the City's administrative reorganization, ,? the Model Cities 
administrative scheme provides a good model for any city that wishes to improve 
its administration." This scheme amounts to a systematic setting of goals, 
development of strategy, implementation of programs, and evaluation of results. 
In addition, this process approaches problems in the designated Model Neighbor- 
hood Areas in a comprehensive manner that encourages citizen involvement. 

Thus, the Model Cities experience set the stage in Pittsburg for a swift and 
effective transition to the comprehensive, city-wide planning and management 
activities that presently identify the federal perspective on adequate alloca- 
tion and programming abilities for federal funds by local government. Pittsburg 
took the position that many of the Model Cities concepts should be applied to 
the regular city administrative and planning structure. The initial consequence 
of Pittsburg's application of Model Cities' concepts to the regular city oper- 
ations was a reorganization of administrative and policy functions. 


Reorganization 


Model Cities was intended to develop programs to provide for the needs of 
particularly blighted areas through a rational, coordinated service-planning 
and delivery system. Similar intentions guided Pittsburg as the City pro- 
ceeded with its objective to restructure the city-wide administrative organiza- 
tion. Thus, the principles of the Model Cities process guided the actual ad- 
ministrative organization. But the primary motive for this restructuring could 
be attributed to an awareness on the part of decision-makers in Pittsburg of 
the effect of changing federal-local relations on local government. 

A key adaptation recognized by Pittsburg was the need to provide an effec- 
tive governmental mechanism to attract and use federal funds potentially avail- 
able under the pending legislation to consolidate community development pro- 
grams. Pittsburg reviewed its existing administrative structure for dealing 
with problems related to physical development and found that the traditionally 
separated departments of Planning, Public Works, Building Inspection, etc., 
served similar needs and had over- lapping functions. The reorganization result- 
ing from this awareness led to the creation of a Department of Community Devel- 
opment which centralized authority over such areas as planning, encrineering, 
building inspection, transportation, redevelopment, and housing. 

This reorganization of related department into logical, functional cate- 
gories was then supported by policy centralization. For many years the City 
Council in Pittsburg was designated as the Redevelopment Agency. The staff 
of the Redevelopment Agency was separate from the City personnel system, and 
the director reported directly to the City Council. With the creation of the 
Department of Community Development the staff of the Redevelopment Agency was 
absorbed into the administrative system of the City and the City Manager assum- 
ed the position of executive director. To further congeal the Department of 
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Community Development, the staff duties of the previously independent Housing 
Authority became an activity of the Department, and, after overcoming consider- 
able political opposition, the City Council assumed the policy duties of the 
Housing Authority. An advisory Housing Commission was also added to the City's 
Boards and Commissions at that time. Thus, staff responsibilities for community 
development activities were centralized in the City Council. 

The creation of the Department of Community Development was only one step 
in the administrative reorganization in Pittsburg. Just as the Department of 
Community Development brought together certain related functions, a Department 
of Public Services was created to oversee all maintenance functions undertaken 
by the City. This functional unit has responsibility over parks, sewer and wa- 
ter, street repair, vehicle maintenance, and various other activities normally 
undertaken by public works departments. 

Two organizational changes that are important to Pittsburg's new adminis- 
trative capacity are the delegation of responsibility for manpower programs 
to the Assistant City Manager and the addition of a new position of social 
planner assigned to the City Manager's office. Both changes reflect City 
recognition of specific local needs. 

The chart on the following page, representing the current organization in 
the City of Pittsburg, shows the broad functional responsibility of the new 
departments of Community Development and Public Services. This organization 
chart also shows two significant steps undertaken in the reorganization effort 
that are pivotal points to Pittsburg achieving an adequate response to the 
challenges of "New Federalism" programs and the community development process. 
These steps are the creation of a city-wide Citizen's Advisory Committee (CAC) 
and creation of the position of Program Coordinator. Both the composition and 
functions of these two new designations in Pittsburg's administrative organiza- 
tion were heavily influenced by the Model Cities Program. The majority of the 
21 positions on the CAC are currently held by members of the recently dissolved 
Model Cities Commission. The CAC will be used as an on-going means of gather- 
ing citizen reaction to community concerns. It will influence resource alloca- 
tion decisions by its recommendations to the City Council on any city-wide 
subject, and by its authorized evaluation of Council adopted plans and budgets 
as they relate to its recommendations. The Program Coordinator, who will oper- 
ate out of the City Manager's office, is the past director of the Model Cities 
Program. His primary duty will be to serve as an advocate for the citizens 
through the CAC process. In addition, he will have responsibility for overall 
coordination and evaluation of City programs, and for federal grant coordina- 
tion and research. (Both the CAC and the Program Coordinator are discussed in 
detail in the section on Pittsburg contained in Appendix B of Chapter VII) . 

The reorganization in Pittsburg has been operational for more than a year. 
Benefits have already begun to accrue from it in the form of more effective and 
efficient general operations. These benefits have resulted because Pittsburg 

1. questioned traditional organizational patterns and created an 
administrative structure responsive to current conditions and 
opportunities , 

2. centralized policy planning responsibilities for all housing and 
community development activities in the City Council, 
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CITY OF PITTSBURG 
ORGANIZATION CHART 

























3. built into the organization a procedure for obtaining community 
input on a city-wide basis , and 

4. made program coordination and evaluation an integral part of the 
administrative system. 

Generally, the reorganization in Pittsburg means that the goal of adeguate pre- 
paration for both Community Development Block Grants and the community devel- 
opment process has been advanced. 


Preparation for the Community Development Process 


Pittsburg, together with most cities, is experiencing progressive change 
beyond the traditional municipal purpose of providing such services as police 
and fire, parks and recreation, physical planning, public works, etc. Pitts- 
burg is accepting increased responsibility for the housing and redevelopment 
needs of the community and new responsibility for city-wide social service 
and manpower needs. This evolution of City functions is occuring for two basic 
reasons. First, Pittsburg no longer adheres to the assumption that service 
delivery is its primary goal. Rather, responding to community needs — a problem 
solving orientation— has supplanted the service delivery orientation. Second, 
Pittsburg has embraced the community development process approach to adminis- 
tration. Community determined needs are served by a rational process charac- 
terized by comprehensive and coordinated planning and programming, resources 
allocated systematically, and city-wide citizen involvement in the process. 

The reorganization, policy centralization, and program coordination and 
evaluation aspects of Pittsburg's new administrative system have been des- 
cribed. Encouraging citizen participation through the CAC process has also 
been discussed. But alone, these changes only provide institutions to support 
the process. To make the community development process work in Pittsburg 
supplementary organizational techniques were employed. 

Especially important for the future direction of Pittsburg was the prepar- 
ation and adoption of the Community Goals Document. This planning and manage- 
ment tool provides the philosophical basis for implementation of the community 
development process. First, the individual elements important to growth and 
development of the community were identified. With broad community involve- 
ment in the preparations of the goals document, it has become a framework for 
understanding the needs of the community. It is a synthesis of areas of con- 
cern that must be carefully planned for and managed, thus providing a basis for 
comprehensive decision-making about the use of limited resources for furthering 
the needs of the community. The long-term goal associated with each area of 
concern is guided to fruition by a series of steps set within a five-year pro- 
gramming period. The overall effect of the Community Goals Document as recorded 
in the document underscores the relevance of the goals process to the community 
development process: "The City shall manage all the forces of development to 
achieve a quality physical, social and economic environment." A description of 
each element of community concern and the long-term goal associated with it as 
provided in the Community Goals Document approved in June 1974 follows: 
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1. L and Use . This element includes concern for the general distr i- 
bution, location and extent of uses for residential, agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and public development including schools; 
also standards of population density and development density 
with regulations for control of development in achieving the 
overall balance. 

The Goal . To provide a system of related land uses that create 
a balanced environment recognizing the social, economic and 
physical needs of the Pittsburg Community. 

2. Circulation and Transportation . This element includes study of 
the location and extent of all existing and proposed private and 
public transportation facilities including street systems, util- 
ity systems, terminals, parking systems and public transit sys- 
tems, emphasizing the relationship to requirements for a balanced 
system. 

The Goal . To provide a balanced system of streets, highways, 
public transit, and other transportation facilities that will 
provide for the safe, convenient, adequate and economical move- 
ment of people and goods, that is functionally and aesthetically 
related to the housing, recreation, open space, commercial and 
industrial needs of the Pittsburg area. 

3. Government Facilities and Services . This element includes con- 
sideration of water, sewer, and drainage services, library, 
police and fire, and other governmental facilities provided by 
State, county or local governments. 

The Goal . To provide a system of government facilities and ser- 
vices that ensure a healthy and safe life support system for 
the Pittsburg community. 

4. Housing . This element specifies standards and plans for devel- 
opment of new housing, provision of adequate sites for low and 
moderate income housing, and improvement of existing housing. 

T he Goal . To provide the people of all income and ethnic groups 
in Pittsburg with the opportunity to have a decent house in an 
environment that provides adequate privacy, open space, and 
access to community facilities. 

5. P arks and Recreation . This element is concerned with parks, ac- 
tive and passive recreation activities, and their inclusion in 
the development of land. 

The Goal . To provide sufficient and well-located areas for re- 
creation and leisure time activities to meet the needs of the 
Pittsburg planning area, now, and in the future. 
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6. Natural Resources and Open Space , This element is concerned with 
the conservation, development and utilization of all natural re- 
sources including water, forest, soils, rivers, harbors, fish- 
eries, wildlife, and minerals, and their relationship to open 
space land. 

The Goal . To preserve the areas of outstanding natural, historic 
or aesthetic value by creating an integrated system of open space 
and natural resource areas. 

7. Community Design . This element is concerned with the standards 
and principles for community design in commercial, residential 
and industrial areas, and the development of standards of site 
design for neighborhood units, public buildings and other commun- 
ity facilities. 

The Goal . To provide a general set of design criteria affecting 
the physical image, character, environment, and general appearance 
for all developments in the City, that is consistent with the need 
to provide a sense of identity and diversity for all citizens. 

8. Human Resources . This element is concerned with total education 
needs, social justice, general social services, manpower devel- 
opment, youth needs, and the special needs of the elderly. 

The Goal. To provide a human development program that includes 
new individual economic growth, employment, and personal advance- 
ment education that is relevant to the needs of the people and 
institutional relationships that assure the people access to 
Community services. 

9. Community Health . This element is concerned with the provision 
of public and private health services and facilities. 

The Goal . To provide a full range of health services within a 
comprehensive community system which can provide adequate health 
care that is available, accessible and acceptable for every 
Pittsburg resident. 

10. Environmental Health . This element is concerned with the environ- 
mental aspects of social and physical health including air, water 
and noise pollution, residential environment, vector and animal 
control, solid waste disposal, institutional sanitation, occu- 
pational health, pesticide contamination, disaster planning, 
seismic safety, and noise control. 

The Goal. To develop a management system within the City staff 
to promote and maintain a high level of quality in programs deal- 
incr with all aspects of environmental health including: residen- 
tial environment, vector control, air, water and noise pollution, 
solid waste disposal, institutional sanitation, occupational 
health, pesticide contamination, seismic safety, and disaster 
planning. 
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11. Citizen Participation . This element is concerned with the 

structure and process that exists for the citizens of Pittsburq 
to be involved in the decision making for all elements in the 
community environment. 

The Goal . To support, assist and involve all the residents of 
Pittsburg in the decision making that affects their physical, 
economic and social environment by providing for their partici- 
pation in the planning, monitoring and evaluation of programs, 
projects, services and developments that affect the City. 

The supporting institutions and guiding philosophy for the community de- 
velopment process have been generated in Pittsburg. The actual flow of the 
process will now be described. 

Rational resource allocation according to prioritized needs considered 
comprehensively is the ultimate operating goal of the community development 
process. This centralization of resource allocation will be approached in 
Pittsburg by utilizing the reorganized administrative system, the citizen 
involvement, system and the Community Goals Program. Individual City depart- 
ments will establish their objectives and work program according to concerns of 
the Community Goals Document. Those recommendations will go to the City Coun- 
cil for consideration in the budget process. A framework for management-by- 
objectives has thus been created. The Program Coordinator will function as 
the facilitator of this management system in both his capacity of coordinator 
and evaluator of departmental response to objectives. 

The community also is directly involved in resource allocation decisions. 
Through the CAC citizens in Pittsburg are able to express their perception of 
resource allocation priorities to the City Council. Several months before the 
budget is prepared the CAC presents its community-gathered recommendations to 
the City Council. In addition to this direct impact on the budget, the CAC 
has been given the responsibility of evaluating the budgets and plans of var- 
ious governmental units in terms of the CAC's recommendations to the City Coun- 
cil. 


Pittsburg has created a process for comprehensive, coordinated response to 
community needs while operating within the constraint of limited resources. 
Among the positive results of this process is its direct application to local 
preparation for Community Development Block Grants. 


Preparation for Community Development Block Grants 


Pittsburg expects stiff competition for federal urban development assistance 
through Community Development Block Grants. The feeling is that cities with 
the best capacity building program for use of their funds will be the recipi- 
ents of them. Experience with other federal programs introduced Pittsburg to 
such capacity building, but only through a systematic evaluation and alteration 
of administrative practices has the end product of a well-structured mechanism 
useful in applying for and using Community Development Block Grants been 
achieved. 
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The ability to apply for block grant fundincr has been advanced primarily 
through certain administrative changes , policy centralization, the citizen 
involvement process, and the Community Goals Program. Creation of the Depart- 
ment of Community Development centralized functional responsibility for most 
of the activities authorized under the block grant legislation in a single 
organizational unit. This Department will be responsible for preparing the 
application. The centralization of policy responsibility for both housino and 
redevelopment in the City Council allows uniform setting of physical develop- 
ment policy. The CAC can provide citizen participation in preparing the appli- 
cation as required by the legislation. The goals program will be useful in 
describing the needs for block grant funding and general elements of a program 
to use the funds. For example, a package of physical needs served by a combi- 
nation of such programs as housing, redevelopment, code enforcement, open 
space, and water and sewer facilities becomes apparent through the Community 
Goals Document. In addition, the goals program provides the basis for pre- 
paring a housing needs assessment as required by the legislation. 

The ability to use block grant funding has also been advanced. The 
Department of Community Development will provide most of the staff support 
for guiding the use of block grants. Coordination of funded projects with re- 
lated activities in Pittsburg, and evaluation of the projects will be provided 
by the composite organizational change, the CAC and the Program Coordinator. 
Another characteristic of Pittsburg that will assist in the use of Community 
Development Block Grant funds is the continued existence of the Pittsburg 
Housing and Economic Development Corporation initially funded through the 
Model Cities Program. This non-profit unit is expected to act in partnership 
with the City on areas of related concern. For example, the PHEDC could 
function as the maker of non-profit bonds to support housing activities and 
the seller and developer of land involved in the redevelopment process. 

Municipal participation in the Community Development Block Grant Program 
will require significant adjustments by local government, adjustments that the 
City of Pittsburg has accomplished in a manner unique to its circumstances. 
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RICHMOND 


The City of Richmond (population 80,000) has spent considerable time and 
has developed considerable expertise in the process of reorganizina its opera- 
tions for city-wide community development planning and programmino. It was not 
the likelihood of special revenue sharing that initially motivated Richmond to 
become oriented toward the community development process approach to solving 
local problems, though the pending federal legislation encouraoes continued 
progress in this direction. Actually, anticipation of Model Cities funding in 
1966 was the plum that began Richmond's movement toward comprehensive planning 
and program development. 

Richmond has operated a highly praised Model Cities Program since 1968 
when it was selected as a First Round City. During that time the demands of 
the Model Cities Program have surfaced the need to use comprehensive approa- 
ches to planning and program implementation. By the fourth Action Year of the 
Richmond Model Cities Program the supplemental funds authorized upon approval 
of the fourth Comprehensive Demonstration Plan totaled over $1.5 million. Even 
more staggering in terms of makincr the Model Cities process function smoothly 
was the nearly $9.3 million that was attracted from federal, state, and local 
sources to help finance the operation of the Richmond Model Cities Program. 

Over $10 million was thus available to support the 27 onaoina projects and the 
9 newly proposed projects. The projects encompassed nine functional areas, 
with project sponsorship being distributed between the city departments of 
Public Works, Parks and Recreation, and Police, as well as the Redevelopment 
Agency and the Housing Authority. Obviously, with such a broad-based program, 
coordination between the city agencies concerning individual projects was essen- 
tial. This coordination was supported by the City Manager, and therefore the 
lessons learned by the program planning orientation of Model Cities were joint- 
ly absorbed by both the CDA and the City administration. The Model Cities 
Program in Richmond has demonstrated the value of approachinq community prob- 
lems with plans and programs that combine physical, economic and social pro- 
grams, citizen participation, and program monitorina, evaluation, and manaae- 
ment techniques. 

Richmond has not idly received the data from their Model Cities experi- 
ence. They have beoun to restructure and reorient the planning and manaae- 
ment functions in City Hall by building on the information from Model Cities to 
provide 'the city a oreater ability to initiate, implement, and effectively 
control a positive, comprehensive program of city-wid e development, rather than 
to merely react to problems, economic arowth trends, and chanainn Federal and 
State legislation" (emphasis added to an excerpt from a report on Richmond's 
community development organization) . 

In 1971, Richmond contracted with a manaaement consultant to prepare a 
detailed organizational study on the city-wide development process. That study 
supported the program undertaken to reorganize Richmond's novernment. The 
analysis used data resultina primarily from plannina and manaaement com- 
plexities of federal financial assistance proarams, thouoh the implications 
for a city receivina community development special revenue sharino or block 
orant funds are very similar. Followinq are sections of a summary of that 
report : 
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No comprehensive plan for the use of federal funds in Richmond is 
available to the City Council. To effectively utilize federal pro- 
crams, the City Council should be able to yearly assess, evaluate, 
and project the use of procram money for the cominc period. This 
will ensure that Richmond retains control over the scope and direc- 
tion of federal financial assistance and can tailor the use of pro- 
grams to Richmond* s needs. 

Several specific disadvan facres in the present structure were identi- 
fied. These are: 

1. Each City Department and community development activity present- 
ly reports on a direct line to the City Manager. 

2. Four separate and different personnel systems are being operated 
by the City of Richmond. 

3. Four distinct fiscal systems are being operated. 

4. Each major activity maintains its own planning and monitoring 
(and often evaluation) capability. 

5. Each activity budgets its funds independently. 

6. Many of the community development activities have separate boards. 

7. Each activity provides information to the City Council in a dif- 
ferent fashion. 

8. The City Council has no basis for decision-making on community 
development programs. 

9. Each present community development activity deals separately with 
federal agencies. 

The specific problems above can be generalized into several areas in- 
dicative of operating inefficiency and weaknesses in dealing with 
issues which will arise in the near future. 

-- The City Council receives no standardized, easy-to-use informa- 
tion to enable it to make program decisions. 

The City Manager *s office has become overloaded with programs 
to be administered. 

— Federal funds are used on individualized projects, which often 
give the impression of having been created to spend available 
dollars, rather than as part of a comprehensive city develop- 
ment plan. 

— Planning activities in Richmond have not been developed to be 
able to evaluate needs, create programs to address those needs, 
monitor program effectiveness, and replan or revise as necessary 
on a total City basis. 
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— Considerably less than optimum contact exists among directors 
and staffs of various community development activities and 
between community development activities and the staff of the 
general City government departments. 

None of these issues reflects a weakness in personnel or programs. 
Rather , each reflects a weak organization structure which is now be- 
ginning to hinder the effective management and evaluation of people 
and programs . 

To counteract the inadequacies of current organizational makeup and manage- 
ment techniques relative to the demands on local government of the "New Feder- 
alism," certain capacity building efforts must be undertaken. The community 
development capacity building efforts in Richmond included reorganization, man- 
agement capacity building and planning capacity buildina. 


Reorganization 


The City created the Community Development Organization as part of the 
City's organizational structure. The Model Cities CDA director has filled the 
recently created position of Assistant City Manager for Community Development, 
whose charge is the CDO unit with its Economic Development, Manpower and 
Social Services, Redevelopment and Housing operating departments. This new 
element of Richmond's administrative system is the focal point for all the 
community development capacity building being done in Richmond. The objec- 
tives of the Community Development Organization are as follows: 

1. Insure orderly Community Development program planning based on 
locally arrived at (as opposed to federal) priorities. 

2. Provide a management system to insure most effective use of 
funds received. 

3. Provide better support to City Council decision-making and insure 
that matters brought to the City Council have complete staff work 
in order to avoid disjointed piecemeal decision-making. 

4. Avoid inefficiencies of crash or single-shot programs desianed 
toward relatively narrow objectives. 

The Richmond City Council centralized policy makina for community develop- 
ment by taking over the functions of the Redevelopment Aaency Poard, the Housina 
Authority Board, and the Port Authority in 1971. In addition to centralized 
decision-making, the reorganization supports functional reorganization with 
rational service-delivery operating departments. For example, a unified ap- 
proach to housing services is the goal of reorganizing the Community Services 
Division of the Redevelopment Agency to group city relocation, rehabilitation 
financing, and housing development activities under one operating division. 

This division will also consolidate the Redevelopment Aaency' s Community Ser- 
vices Division with appropriate portions of the Model Cities housina activities 
as the Model Cities operation is incorporated into the Community Development 
organization. 
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Management Capacity Buildin g 


Breaking down traditional interdepartmental barriers that can inhibit in- 
ternal planning and management coordination is a major step in the community 
development process. To accomplish this, Richmond created a community development 
task force composed of department heads and other key staff to coordinate all 
community development activities across departmental and agency lines. This 
unit was responsible for developing and carrying out Richmond’s Annual Arrange- 
ment with HUD. Much was learned about the needs of a city preparing for com- 
munity development revenue sharing from the Annual Arrangement. This experi- 
ence will be more fully discussed in this section. 

To provide the ability to manage and evaluate community development activ- 
ities and continue the work of the Community Development task force, a 701 
grant was secured to help pay for a three-person Management Services Croup. 

The group is expected to aid in the application of modern management techniaues 
to community development activities, including 1) ci management-by-ob jectives 
approach to program implementation, 2) a financial and contract management 
system, 3) team staffing approaches to various City program areas such as 
housing, 4) reporting procedures to the City Manager, Council, and Federal 
Government, 5) coordinative mechanisms, and 6) revised planning procedures. 

The three-person team mentioned above is only an interim arrangement for 
one year. Continuing management assistance of this sort is expected to be 
insured through both the full-time employment of two or more Management Service 
Analysts and the possible transfer of experienced members of the Model Cities 
program management and monitoring staff to regular city staff positions with 
the new Community Development Organization. 

The increased ability of the City staff to manage community development 
activities leads Richmond to expect two important conseguences for comprehen- 
sive responses to community needs. First, it is expected that the City Council 
will be more "capable of making"af f irmative , action-oriented judgements on com- 
munity development issues as they will benefit from the rational, uniform in- 
formation gathered pursuant to program planning , analysis and evaluation tech- 
niques. Second, it is expected the role of the City Manager will move from 
responding to complaints about city services to "that of a policy strategist, 
a designer of tactics for policy implementation, and an advisor to the City 
Council. " 

Along with incorporating the Redevelopment Agency and Housing Authority 
into regular city departments and operations, Model Cities and the Concentrated 
Employment Program are other federally funded agencies to be brought within 
the folds of Richmond's administrative system. Employees within each of these 
agencies are presently being considered for the City's classified Civil Service 
System. This consolidated personnel system will offer ease and uniformity of 
administration as advantages? but it also greatly benefits Richmond's capac- 
ity to respond to community development needs. With many of these employees 
being placed in the Community Development Organization, there is a strong 
assurance that coordination objectives will be met by drawing on the experience 
of Model Cities program planners and evaluators, and that the functional divi- 
sions will perform well by utilizing employees and operating techniaues trans- 
fered from federally funded programs. 
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Planning Capacity Building 


Richmond has recognized the value of city-wide, unified community develop- 
ment programming. To institute this element of the community development pro- 
cess, Richmond will prepare and adopt a Community Development Plan which will 
serve both as a plan for use of Richmond's special revenue sharina funds and/or 
a broad plan for city -wide community development proaram activity. The Commun- 
ity Development Plan will be molded through extensive citizen participation 
at the neighborhood level, will be prepared by the Planning Department working 
with the community development organization, and it finally will be adopted by 
the Community Development Commission and the City Council. Each year it will 
be reviewed and, where necessary, amended in order to keep it up to date. 

Citizen participation must attain increased levels of utilization in local 
government decision-making for the new method of channelina federal funds for 
community development to be successful. For reasons both of identifying the 
problems in a community and for adding credibility to locally conceived solu- 
tions to those problems, it will be essential for local government to have cit- 
izen participation structures. Richmond is adopting such a structure by first 
transferring the Model Cities Community Relations staff to City Hall to lay 
the foundation for the city - wide citizen participation org an ization , the Com- 
munity Development Commission (CDC) . It is expected that the CDC will include 
representatives from thirteen neighborhoods covering the entire City and repre- 
sentatives of city-wide organizations. Once the CDC is established, planning 
groups will be set up in each of the thirteen neighborhoods to help formulate 
city policies which relate to Community Development planning, to help prepare 
and review the Community Development Plan mentioned above, to act as a forum 
for neighborhood expression of needs, and to provide broad organized and repre- 
sentative citizen input into decisions relating to neighborhood and city-wide 
community development issues. Also, specific functional areas of concern to 
the City Council such as manpower, housing, social services and redevelopment 
will be covered by subcommittees of the CDC. 

Structured citizen participation in Richmond's government is not limited 
to the CDC, however. In addition to the CDC there are several other citizen 
commissions reporting directly to the City Council. The new City Council- 
Citizen Commission structure in Richmond is presented on the following page. 
Other organized forms of allowing citizen input into government activity in 
Richmond will be provided through commissions that report directly to indivi- 
dual departments rather than to the City Council, e.g. library commission, 
cultural affairs commission and parks and recreation commission. 

Composition of the Planning Department is expected to be changed to con- 
form to demands of comprehensive City planning. In addition, several options 
for making planning operations more compatible with all-inclusive decisions, 
were considered including: 

1. development of an expanded General Plan to include social and 
economic development, 

2. development of a statement of City goals and priorities, 
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3. expansion of the Capital Improvement Program into a six year 
development plan, 

4. development of an Annual Operating Plan by each department of the 
City, and the City as a whole, and 

5. separation of the planning process into distinct long-range and 
short-range planning. 

Thus far, the Planning Department has adapted by being reorganized into 
four functional units. First is current planninq which includes zonina and 
ordinance administration. Second is advanced planning which represents the 
increasing responsibility of the Department for long-range plannina. Next is 
community development and social planning; activities which will benefit from 
experienced Model Cities staff planners now in the Planning Department. Final- 
ly, the Planning Department includes a research and evaluation unit which was 
created with the transfer of the Model Cities Research and Evaluation unit. 

The Management Services Group, discussed under the section on Management 
Capacity Building, has a key role in the restructuring of Richmond's government 
by assisting in the development of financial management and coordinative mecha- 
nisms. Richmond is keenly cognizant that a system to manage, control and pro- 
vide information about federal funds is integral to sound decision-making. The 
form of financial management and coordination that has been recommended is a 
program planning and program budgeting system. 

Concern for social problems has led to more comprehensive social plannina 
by the Planning Department. A first step in expressing this concern is the 
completion of an analysis of social needs which includes manpower, welfare, 
education, and crime. To relate efforts designed to remedy physical problems 
and social problems, the development of a five-year coordinated program for 
capital and social project expenditures is under consideration. 


Relation of Community Development Program to community deve lopment process 


Much of this discussion on Richmond's capacity building program for com- 
munity development has not distinguished between the energy devoted to reori- 
enting local Government for comprehensive, coordinated, city-wide problem- 
solving (the community development process ) and the energy devoted to pre- 
paring the City for Community Development Block Grant funding (Community Devel- 
opment Program) . The distinction is that the Community Development Organization 
will be the broker for Community Development Block Grant funds. In fact, it is 
expected that the level of activity of the Community Development Organization 
(with the exception of the Economic Development Commission) will depend almost 
exclusively on the federal funds attracted to Richmond in the era of the "New 
Federalism." However, the network constructed for the"new-age" federal funds 
has sent waves throughout Richmond's governmental system. In the areas of 
planning, management, citizen participation, and policy-makina , Richmond has 
set machinery in motion to coordinate identif ication of and response to local 
needs. This is done in part by broad chances and in part by alianina the 
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Community Development Orqanization programs and projects with total City coals 
and objectives. Richmond foresees in the future a time when plannincr, pro- 
cramming, budaetmq and fiscal reportina will be performed on a City-wide 
basis. 

As reported in a staff report on the City's Community Development Organi- 
zation Richmond anticipates that: 

Special Revenue Sharing will greatly increase the responsibility of 
locally elected officials in the establishment of local priorities. 
Every local government will have to greatly increase its capacity for 
comprehensive program planning, budgeting and evaluation to effective- 
ly meet performance requirements of the new approach (to federal 
assistance)- 

Richmond is on the move, making adjustments in its style and operation of 
government. When special revenue sharing dollars become available, Richmond 
will be prepared by virtue of having: 

1. completed its management reorganizations for Community Develop- 
ment ; 

2. strengthened the planning, programming, budaeting, monitorina and 
evaluation expertise at City Hall by incorporatina personnel 
trained in Model Cities and redevelopment processes: 

3. established a Citizen's Community Development Commission; and 

4. developed means for making the City Council more effective by 
improving the service provided by staff and the input from the 
various Citizen Boards and Commissions. 

In addition, experience gained from two Annual Arrangements have provided 
Richmond with an understanding of how to respond to the application require- 
ment for Community Development Block Grants. 

The preparation of the Annual Arrangement workinq draft used in the neoo- 
tiation session with HUD for fiscal year 1973 funding and the subsequent agree- 
ment reached between Richmond and HUD on the precise nature and requirements of 
the Annual Arrangement have become central focuses for the planning and manage- 
ment capacity building that has characterized Richmond's operations over the 
past several years. 

The Annual Arrangements process was designed, in part, as a testing ground 
for special revenue sharing proposals. The process is in fact, itself a fore- 
runner of the process cities might follow when seeking block grant funds. 
Richmond can attribute much of its current readiness for block grants to its 
participation in Annual Arrangements. 

Richmond took the initial step in the Annual Arranaement process in late 
1971 by submitting an Annual Arrangement working draft to HUD which was used 
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in the negotiation sessions to follow. This document related the need for fed- 
eral assistance in solving Richmond's problems on a basis that acknowledaed 
the interrelationship of problems and their solutions. First, Richmond de- 
veloped a balance sheet of its assets and problems. From this accounting of 
the City's characteristics, a statement of objectives for local development 
was formed. The final step was to relate the strategies to specific HUD 
programs. Table I identifies this relationship in very general terms. Another 
section of the arrangement working drafts detailed how specific HUD programs 
(in this case. Urban Renewal, NDP , Code Enforcement, Neighborhood Facilities, 
Open Space, Water and Sewer, Low-Rent Public Housing, Private Housing, Model 
Cities, 701 Planning Grants, and Urban Systems Engineering) would be used during 
the arrangement period, showing project objectives, scheduling, and funding 
considerations. These proposed projects were closely linked to Richmond's 
short and long-range development strategies. This designation of specific pro- 
jects operating under HUD program categories is an excellent example of how 
local problems can be translated into strategies that allow positive program 
planning. / 

The Annual Arrangement negotiations between HUD and Richmond were con- 
sumated with the signing of a Memorandum of Agreement. The real value of this 
document for the purposes of this report is in its approximation of a commun- 
ity development strategy statement that might be required by HUD with the ad- 
vent of block grants for community development activities. Annual Arrange- 
ments guarantee that HUD will set aside categorical program funds for a parti- 
cipating city according to the negotiated agreement. To reach agreement, the 
city must demonstrate need and ability to effectively use program funds. Simi- 
larly, block grants would necessitate a needs assessment and strategy statement, 
while resulting in guaranteed federal money. 
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TABLE I 


Strategies Related to Specific HUD Programs 


Strategies 

SHORT-RANGE 

Resource concen- 
tration 


Visibility 


Improve efficiency 
and coordination 


Cost-sharing for 
operating costs 


HUD Programs 


Open Space, Neighborhood Faci- 
lities, Water and Sewer, Model 
Cities; Code Enforcement; 
Neighborhood Development Pro- 
ject; 

Open Space; Neighborhood Faci- 
lities; Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program; Federally assis- 
ted Code Enforcement; Section 
235 and 236 housing 

All programs; Section 701 sup- 
ported Community Development 
Organization study 

Public Housing modernization 
funds 


Built-in systems Downtown; Open Space & Neigh- 
of affirmative borhood Facilities; Water and 
action and resident Sewer; Section 235 and 236 

housing; Model Cities; All HUD 
programs 


LONG-RANGE 


City stimulation of Neighborhood Development Pro- 
desired activity and gram; Federally assisted Code 
facilities Enforcement; Section 235 and 

236 housing; Model Cities 


Implementation 


Location of projects 
in impact area 


Programs with visible 
results 


Annual Arrangement 
Process 


Health programs in 
Neighborhood Facility 
as an example 

Priority to all pro- 
grams with maximum 
benefit. 


Use of federal aids 
to provide incentive 
for desired develop- 
ment 


Capitalization on 
physical assets of 
Richmond 


Section 701 Coastal Plan; 
Open Space; Neighborhood 
Facilities ; Neighborhood 
Development Projects 


To use programs to 
encouraoe appropriate 
development 


Combine HUD funds Potential to be explored for Joint funding 

with other State all programs 

and federal funds 
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SAN JOSE 


Through extensive participation in recent federal programs that encourage 
experimentation with new management and planning techniques , and through 
application of the experience gained in these programs to city operations in 
a manner that expresses the uniqueness of the local government environment , 

San Jose (population 445,779) is well on the way to being prepared for 
flexible federal community development funding. Planning and management 
sophistication in San Jose will not only allow for an efficiently operating 
program of community development (physical development) , it will also prove 
to be the backbone for a community development process involving a unified 
distribution of total available resources in a community -determined manner 
that will yield needed city services efficiently. 

FEDERAL PROGRAM EXPERIENCE / 


Over the last several years San Jose has been involved in four key 
federal programs that have left a heritage of increased capacity for 
planning, management, and rational resource allocation. The programs with 
key benefits indicated are as follows: 

1. Model Cities . The Model Cities planning process with its 
clearly stated objectives, strategy for achieving the 
objectives, and a priority listing of projects consistent 
with the proposed strategy became a prototype for city- 
wide planning processes. Model Cities personnel were 
able to share their acquired skills in the operation of 
San Jose as they were transferred to a newly organized 
functional unit. 

2. Planned Variations . Participation in the CERC variation of 
the Planned Variations program over a two-year period led 
to the development of a grant management and grant review 
process which evolved into an intergovernmental system for 
planning and managing all federal funds in the City, and 
for identifying the resources of non-city agencies impact- 
ing on the City. The staff of San Jose's Planned Variation 
have also been permanently assigned to a division of the 
newly reorganized administrative structure of the City. 

3 . Annual Arrangement . Experience gained through completion of 
two arrangements with HUD reinforced the value of using the 
Model Cities' planning process on a city-wide scale. The 
development of the arrangement application for HUD grant funds 
saw staff from nearly all City departments and agencies, 
private citizens and other community representatives work 
together as a task force in the identification of City needs 
and related objectives for meeting them, the development of 
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a strategy and set of priorities, and finally, the synthesis 
of the various requests for HUD categorical assistance into 
a total community development program for San Jose. During 
this time the linkage between the arrangement process and 
the capital improvement budgeting process became visible. 

Thus , San Jose began working toward an integration of all 
city physical development activities by using the Annual 
Arrangement process in developing the capital improvement 
program. In the future, the capital improvement program in 
San Jose will indicate city-wide physical development 
objectives, strategies and program approaches, rather than 
simply list individual uncoordinated project objectives. 
Finally, the City benefited with the permanent assignment 
of Annual Arrangement staff members to the planning depart- 
ment. 

4. Section 701 Comprehensive Planning Grants . The major 

objective of the Community Planing and Management project 
supported in San Jose by "701 M funds is to establish an 
improved system for planning and programming public services, 
with citizen participation in the decision process. San 
Jose proposed to use the Section 701 grant money to identify 
and specify data required for effective program planning and 
budgeting for community improvement, to develop a data base 
for neighborhood profiles, to use that data in assessing 
community needs and resources , and to design a rational 
resource allocation system based upon priorities as identified 
by community needs analysis. The Community Planning and 
Management staff was also given a permanent home in the new 
administrative structure . 


Reorganization for Improved Programming of Community Development Funds 


San Jose recognized the absence of a city-wide administrative process 
to coordinate the programming of federal community development assistance. 

An integration of various grant programs into a coordinated approach to 
solving the City's problems on a priority basis was found to be needed. 
Without this kind of coordination San Jose was aware that the program lags , 
overlaps and redundancies fostered by past utilization of federal grants 
in the City would continue. San Jose also was looking to the future when 
Community Development Block Grants would put previously unknown strains 
on administration. 

The conclusion of San Jose's reorganization was an administrative 
system organized along broad, functional lines. The steps leading to the 
selection of this particular structure, as outlined by Jim King, Executive 
Assistant to the City Manager, are just as informative as the organization 
finally selected. The City considered various reorganizational alternatives 
before adapting one to the San Jose environment. Consideration was given 
to the following: 
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1. Creation of a super-agency to be in charge of all physical 
development in the City - a Department of Community Develop- 
ment was a possibility. A shortcoming in the super-agency 
concept was the likelihood that such a bureau would be 
incapable of responding to physical development activities 
not specifically under its jurisdiction. If responsibility 
for only selected, major HUD programs were incorporated into 
this agency, then community development programming would 
again be done without consistency. Federal assistance for 
housing and redevelopment has reduced effectiveness if it 

is not pooled in programming decisions with related federal 
and local money flowing into public works, park, and city 
planning departments. However, it was also understood that 
if community development activities were properly brought 
together under a super-agency , nearly every function of the 
City would be at least partially represented. Therefore, 
the needed mother agency would be duplicating th£ duties 
of the chief executive offices. 

2. A second possibility was creation of a top level staff 
position to be filled by a "community development coordinator." 
This alternative was rejected because of the difficulty of 
such a person assuming affirmative program planning and 
implementation duties. Coordination after municipal 
administrative machinery had been designed and installed 
would amount to little more than lubricating the equipment. 

3. The deficiencies of both a super-agency and an individual 
coordinator could be reduced by providing them with planning 
responsibility for all community development programs. 

But again, coordination is challenged when community develop- 
ment planning is isolated from planning done for other 
municipal operations . 

By discarding these approaches to community development organization, 
San Jose embarked upon a reorganization campaign directed by internal 
experience and perceptions . Considerable experience was gained through 
the four federal programs discussed above. From this background San Jose 
identified two premises underlying their approach to reorganization: 

1. Community development involves the entire operations of 
the City, and thus responsibility for its planning, 
programming, and administration cannot be isolated in 
one department or staff unit in the manager's office. 

2. The allocation of scarce resources must be accomplished 

on a priority basis, with all resources, including federal 
funds, linked together by the budgetary process. 

The final product of San Jose's administrative reorganization is a 
community development administrative system organized along logical admin- 
istrative lines. The new community development organization structure is 
divided into four key components, each of which draws upon previous federal 
program experience. Chart I shows the new organizational structure. 
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CHART I 



(1) PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Environmental coordination 
Project implementation 
Project coordination 
Capital improvements 


(2) BUDGET/EVALUATION 


Research/Development 
Analysis /Evaluation 
Grant coordination 
Finance 

Data processing 


ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Personnel administration 
Affirmative action 
Manpower 
Labor relations 
Training and development 
Retirement administration 


(3) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
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The four components include three staff units established at the 
Deputy City Manager level and one functional department. Their makeup 
is as follows: 

1. Project Management . This staff unit will primarily 
be involved with project management, with an aim of 
achieving coordination among the operational units 
of city government involved in the administration of 
physical development programs. With the assignment 

of staff that developed the City's two Annual Arrangement 
proposals and the physical planning staff from the Model 
Cities program to the Project Management unit, the 
responsibility for preparation of the capital improvement 
program and* budget became centered in this unit. It is 
expected that the capital improvements process will 
follow the Annual Arrangements and Model Cities example 
of program planning. 

2. Budget and Evaluation . This staff unit includes the 
staff of the City's Planned Variations and Community 
Planning and Management federal programs. It was formed 
to maintain the grant management and grant review 
process developed with Planned Variations funding, and 
therefore all federal funds will be programmed through 
this unit. To facilitate this programming activity, 

701 grant money will be used to assist the Budget and 
Evaluation unit to generate neighborhood profiles, assess 
existing resource allocations , and design a needs 
analysis which will be the basis of future resource 
allocations. Finally, this division of the community 
development structure has been augmented by the staff 
from the evaluation section of the Community Demonstra- 
tion Agency for the purpose of providing city -wide 
evaluation capacity . 

3. Economic Development . The final staff unit is responsible 
for traditional economic development activity. In addition, 
this unit will take charge of the redevelopment program in 
San Jose's core area. An interim step to transferring the 
redevelopment program into this unit is the absorption of 
the redevelopment agency into the City's administrative 
structure . 

4 . Property Management and Code Enforcement . The fourth 
organizational change having significance for community 
development activities is the creation of a functional 
department responsible for property management and code 
enforcement. Responsibility for a comprehensive code 
enforcement program, combining inspection for building, 
housing, and zoning violations into one complete 
systematic process, will be housed in this department. 
Housing functions will also be performed by this depart- 
ment. Relocation assistance for persons and businesses 
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displaced by public actions , administration of three 
housing projects receiving model cities funding, 
and operation of the Section 23 leased housing program 
will be the charge of this department. It is expected 
that the staff of the housing authority will be 
assigned to this department once the City absorbs the 
Local Housing Authority . 


Developing and Improving City -Wide Program Planning 


The reorganization of administrative systems for managing community 
development activity was realized due to the priority San Jose has given 
to preparing for the new system of intergovernmental relations. The smooth 
transition from categorical community development program assistance to 
flexible block grant funding will require the building of local capacity 
to rationally plan and manage scarce resources. Block grant legislation 
requires preparation of a community development plan which San Jose's 
reorganization will definitely support. However, San Jose recognized 
that reorganization alone would not insure successful allocation of federal 
community development funds. Therefore, San Jose used its reorganization 
as a base, and its federal program experience (Model Cities, Annual 
Arrangements, Planned Variations and Section 701 planning grants) as a 
catalyst to create and deploy new program planning techniques to 
further move toward their city -wide planning and management capacity 
building goal. The evolution of comprehensive program planning in 
San Jose can be separated into four inter-related elements. 

1. General Revenue Sharing Funding Criteria . Staff experience 
gained from the Model Cities, Annual Arrangements, and 
Planned Variations programs has been centralized in the 
new budget and evaluation unit. Drawing upon this 
experience, criteria to be used in evaluating competing 
/ bids for General Revenue Sharing funds were developed. 

Once adopted by the City Council, these criteria were 
employed in the 1973-74 budget process for dealing with 
requests for General Revenue Sharing funds . The criteria 
and decision process are described below. 

"All of the projects proposed for general revenue sharing 
funding will be sorted into two bundles - one for capital 
improvement projects and the other for noncapital projects. 

1. Capital Improvement Projects: these projects 
will be evaluated using the criteria outlined 
below. 

a. Meets the city objective of improving 
the capacity to deliver basic city 
services, including public safety. 

b. Meets the city's objective of improving 
the income producing capacity of the 
residents of San Jose by increasing the 
economic base of the city and/or creating 
new employment opportunities. 
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c. Meets the city's objective of development 
of the core area. 

d. Meets the city's objective of improving 
the environmental condition of the city, 
including open space and beautification, 
parks , and preservation of our natural 
resources . 

e. Meets the city's objective of preserving 
the quality of mature residential neighbor- 
hoods of the city. 

If a project meets one or more of the above criteria, it will 
be reviewed by the administration and rank ordered by the 
following criteria: (1) meets more than one objective; 

(2) has a low cost/beneficiary ratio considering initial 
capital costs and long-term operating costs; (3) other 
sources of funding are not more appropriate. 

2. Noncapital or Operating Programs: these proposals 
will be sorted into two bundles: 

a. Areas of service currently provided by the 
city. Proposals in this bundle will be 
handled in the city ' s normal annual 
budgeting process , along with other non- 
capital projects. 

b . Areas of service currently not provided by 
the city. These proposals will be 
referred to the appropriate agencies 

that provide the kind of service being 
proposed. The administration will then 
work with those agencies concerning potential 
funding of these proposals." 

2 . Planning and Programming for Community Development Block Grant Funds . 
As discussed previously, San Jose will use the Annual Arrangement 
process in preparing a comprehensive physical maintenance and 
improvement plan. Identification of long and short-range 
objectives, development of a strategy for meeting those 
objectives, and planning programs on a priority basis for 
implementing that strategy has, in fact, already been done. 

The Planning Department of San Jose, obtaining citizen input 
from a housing element task force, developed a comprehensive 
approach to the resolution of the City's housing problems. 

The approach includes a specific action plan dealing with the 
priority needs of the City in terms of improving the housing 
stock and neighborhood environment. The action plan will be 
the basis for the application required for Community Development 
Block Grants . 


This process providing for locally-determined physical 
needs is not expected to be an ad hoc effort in San Jose. There 
is presently underway in San Jose an aggressive program to make 
the capital improvement process more closely aligned with local 
priorities. The City staff has prepared an in-depth analysis of 
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physical needs by neighborhood area for the next six years 
(to 1979-1980) . Programs and projects have been recommended 
to satisfy those needs. The process differs from traditional 
capital improvement planning, however, in that extensive 
citizen review and input will precede City Council considera- 
tion of the capital improvement plan in November, 1974. Task 
forces in ten neighborhood planning areas composed of not 
more than 25 representatives of the major community groups 
will be established. In addition, a city -wide coordinating 
body (Projects 75 Steering Committee) will be formed. The 
City Council will appoint the 25 members - 15 will represent 
all commerce, labor, homeowner associations, governmental 
employees, the professions, ethnic groups, news media, 
clergy and various cultural groups; and the remaining ten 
members will be the chairperson of each planning area task 
force. This committee will accept prioritized project 
recommendations resulting from deliberations of the individual 
neighborhood task forces, and mold them into one group of 
projects. This package of prioritized projects will then be 
recommended to the City Council and the City Manager. Thus, 
citizen opinion and ideas concerning the City's physical needs 
will be an integral part of the physical development resource 
allocation mechanism through the capital improvement program. 

City-Wide Planning and Programming for all Resources . The 
community development process objective of comprehensive 
allocation of all resources available to a community for 
application to locally determined needs will be victimized 
if separate program planning systems are used for different 
resources. Programs supported directly by federal, state and 
local funds must be bound together by a common system of needs 
assessment, objective formulation and prioritization, and 
program development and evaluation. 

The community development funds used in San Jose to 
finance activities consolidated under Community Development 
Block Grants represented only a portion of nearly 60 million 
dollars in grants-in-aid to San Jose from federal departments 
and state agencies . Since the problems to which this assistance 
is directed are interdependent, it makes very little sense 
to program these funds in isolation. The program planning 
systems for physical, social, economic and environmental 
urban sub-systems should be related. Problems overlap, 
therefore needs overlap, therefore objectives and strategies 
should overlap, therefore programs should be coordinated. 


The interrelated nature of the urban service system does 
not end with outside resources. Resources generated at the 
local level also finance activities that have wider impact 
than their functional use indicates. San Jose's operating and 
capital improvement budgets exceed $100 million. To allocate 
$60 million in outside resources separately from $100 million 
in local resources, when the functions they support are 



unified by the goal of providing a quality urban setting, 
is impractical. The effective programming and management 
of all city resources demands a single set of priorities. 

San Jose is integrating local and intergovernmental 
resources around common priorities in two ways. First, 
physical development resources are joined to projects 
according to community needs by the extension of the 
Annual Arrangement process to the preparation of the 
capital improvement budget. Second, resources 
supporting non-physical or operating programs will be 
united around community needs by a program budgeting 
process that will identify neighborhood needs, define 
priority City objectives and allocate resources (federal, 
state and local) to programs designed to meet those 
objectives. This dual resource allocation system is 
essentially an expanded model of the General Revenue 
Sharing funding criteria, though now accounting for 
all resources. 

The Federal Government has supported the creation of 
San Jose's resource allocation system in several ways. 

San Jose has already received two Section 701 grants from 
the HUD area office to undertake a Community Planning and 
Management Program. The primary objective of this program 
is the development and implementation of an improved 
system for planning and programming public services in 
conformance with perceived needs. The first year "701" 
project was aimed at using the Annual Arrangement experience 
to begin building an effective program planning process for 
all resource allocation decisions. The second year 701 
grant had two main objectives of (1) developing the City's 
ability to do general city-wide financial planning and 
(2) establishing a base to promote the use of area planning 
committees or neighborhood advisory councils in evaluating 
community problems and needs and developing area plans and 
programs. Accomplishments of these two grants relevant to 
San Jose's resource management improvement goal are expected 
to include: 

a. Development of a demographic neighborhood profile 
and data base . 

b. Development of a Housing Element for the City's 
General Plan which includes a specification plan 
dealing with the priority needs of the City in 
terms of improving the housing stock and neighbor- 
hood environment. This action plan will be the 
basis for San Jose's application for Community 
Development Block Grants. 

c. Development of base line data on current City 
service levels and on physical facilities. 
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d. Development of five year estimates of growth impact 
on City service levels and expenditures. 

e. Development of fiscal plan capacity through five 
year revenue and expenditure forecasting. 

f. Identification of inadequacies in City services 
and operations . * 

g. Relation of program budget objectives to identified 
operation and capital improvement inadequacies. 

h. Evaluation of proposed new programs according to 
program budget objectives and data from neighborhood 
profiles . 

San Jose's Planned Variations experience also fosters the 
current evolution of program planning in the following ways: 

a. Development of a comprehensive reporting system 
for all federal projects administered by the City. 

b. Adoption of a review process for all federal 
applications initiated by the City. 

c. Adoption of an A-95 pre-application review process 

for grant applications submitted by other jurisdictions. 

d. Development of an analysis of planning systems 
operating in the San Jose area with which the City 
must deal. 

The first two inputs of Planned Variations into San Jose's 
changing resource allocation system relate to internal management 
of funds. The CERC Planned Variation has a central objective of 
increasing the accountability of City operating agencies to the 
/ general management. The purpose being closer coordination of 
public resources with local funding priorities. Internal 
resource management in San Jose has been strengthened by the 
federal grant application reporting and review procedures. 

The City Manager now receives a quarterly status report on 
each existing grant. The reporting procedures provide 
information concerning commitment of City resources, adminis- 
tration barriers to grant implementation, and progress of 
projects. Pre -application information for projects to be 
administered by the City is also now available due to effective 
City involvement in the A-95 process which was stimulated by the 
project reporting system. 

The grant review process was also stimulated by the project 
reporting system. A Grant Review Committee composed of top 
City administrative personnel and interested groups conducts the 


*Sicnif icant to this effort and to the development of a procrram budaet 
is the recently created Service Level Review Proqram which is described 
in a staff report included at the end of this case study. 
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review process. The relationship of proposed grant 
applications to scarce resources (including direct 
funds, personnel, space) are determined and discrepancies 
resolved prior to filing an A-95 "Notification of Intent to 
File." The Grant Review Committee also supports the program 
planning process by serving as an exchange for information 
on program proposals from individual City departments. 

The experience gained from the initial Comprehensive 
Planning Grants and the Planned Variations funding is 
expected to be used in conjunction with a third Section 701 
grant to improve fiscal and program analytical capabilities, 
and develop program evaluation ability. This planning grant 
would be used to stabilize the City's capacity to relate 
changing community needs with an effective and responsive 
planning and management network (a program budgeting process) . 
The program will run for three years, during which time 
the way the City determines policies, programs and resource 
allocations is expected to continue changing in the manner 
begun by Model Cities funding. The overall design of 
this CPM Program as described in the grant application 
follows: 

December 1974 - (1) 

December 1975 - (2) 

December 1974 - (3) 

December 1975 - (4) 

December 1976 


(5) 


December 1976 - (6) 


(7) 


4. External Resources Impacting on the City . The Community 
development process aims at coordinating all available 
resources in a comprehensive plan. But this is not the 
full extent of the community development process because 


Improve fiscal management and 
planning. 

Improve issue analysis through 
the use of CPM I and II data. 

Develop methods for assessing 
effectiveness . 

Refine processes developed above 
and begin implementation. It is 
not expected that all processes 
will be implemented simultaneously. 
However, the order of implementation 
and the complexity of that implemen- 
tation cannot be determined at this 
time. 

Refine the program budgeting structure 
to provide maximum utility in the 
setting of priorities. 

Evaluate program effectiveness against 
program budget objectives. 

Refine the program budgeting process to 
provide costed policy alternatives. 

Refine program budgeting process to 
provide comparative effectiveness 
measures which permit selections between/ 
among programs which address the same 
problem. 
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intergovernmental influences are neglected under this 
interpretation . 

Federal, state and local resources frequently have an 
impact at the local level beyond the jurisdiction of the 
administering agency. If overall coordination of efforts 
to solve urban problems is to be expected, limited resources 
for that purpose must not be put to work separately. And, 
with increasing responsibility for federal and state funds 
being transfered to local government, the systematic alloca- 
tion of these scarce resources must be accomplished at the 
local level. 

San Jose's CERC grant was expected to produce this 
capacity. Closer relationships recrar^ing the allocation of 
fedora] resources between San Jose and Santa Clara Countv 
have already been accomplished, however, this City-County 
interplay resulting from Planned Variations funding was not 
the product of the CERC process . Early in the planning for 
San Jose's CERC program it was concluded that strict 
implementation of the CERC program would alienate the 
County , and reduce the chance of interchanging grant informa- 
tion. Instead, CERC funding contributed to the development 
of a broader internal grant management (as discussed in the 
previous section) and intergovernmental coordinating 
capability. CERC staff have helped incorporate into general 
operations an effective A-95 review process for grant 
applications made by agencies external to the City. Close 
relations with the Association of Bay Area Governments 
(the A-95 areawide clearinghouse) have promoted the flow 
of relevant A-95 information to San Jose. The Grant 
Review Committee then monitors this information. The urban 
setting in the San Jose area is more closely linked because 
San Jose and Santa Clara County worked together to find 
common grounds for promoting optimal allocation of federal 
resources according to local objectives. Each unit of 
general purpose government reviews federal assistance at 
the executive level, and the understanding thereby gained 
is shared on a regular basis. 

To better understand the need for comprehensive planning 
on an inter jurisdictional basis, the CERC staff, working 
through the City's Office of Intergovernmental Affairs, 
helped conduct an extensive study of planning bodies relevant 
to City operations. This study demonstrated an absence or 
shortage of City policy in a number of critical areas of 
concern. Quoting from the resulting report, " (t)here are 19 
significant planning systems in existence within the San 
Jose area in which the City has a major interest and/or 
involvement. The term "planning system" means an area of 
concern around which noticeable planning activity is occuring. 
A significant planning system is defined as one which impacts 
on the City in a major and/or an important way." 
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Among the identified planning systems are criminal 
justice, manpower/employment , education, transportation, 
land use/urban development, and discrimination/human relations. 

5. citizen Participation . In summarizing San Jose’s planning 

and management capacity-building efforts before a meeting of the 
Association of Bay Area Governments, Mayor Norm Mineta stated: 

"flexible organization around community development 
objectives; strategic planning and programming of 
Community Development Block Grant funds; the same 
type of programming for all resources available to 
the City, regardless of source; and the consideration 
of projects impacting San Jose administered by other 
governmental jurisdictions; are of questionable value 
unless we recognize the need to develop a better 
mechanism to get citizen input, for in this final 
analysis, the substance of our efforts to mesh the 
existing service delivery systems with each other and 
to coordinate their impact on problem areas will only be 
effective if such actions are responsive to the needs of 
our urban citizens . " 

The Community Development process is keyed to allocating 
scarce resources to solve urban problems according to objectives 
determined by the particular community. These objectives must 
be managed by the community administrative organization, but 
their specification must be made by the residents of the 
community who experience the need for urban services. Determining 
needs and establishing goals and objectives for the development 
of programs to satisfy those needs must be the charge of the 
citizenry. It is the City's charge to gather the required 
information for this program planning and implementation 
process in a manner consistent with the local environment. 

San Jose has begun to undertake this task with informa- 
tion generated for their program budget. Specifically, 
a demographic neighborhood profile and data base has been 
developed and the Housing Task Force began to identify 
physical development objectives. San Jose proposes an 
expanded and on- going system of bringing citizen input into 
the City's decision making and governing processes through 
establishment of neighborhood advisory councils. Residents 
of specific neighborhood areas, selected by other residents 
of the area, would serve as advisors to the City Council 
on the allocation of resources and other matters of neighbor- 
hood concern. 
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CITY OF SAN JOSE 
SERVICE LEVEL REVIEW PROGRAM 


What is Service Level Review? 


Service Level Review is a program desianed to identify what the City does 
and how much it accomplishes with limited resources. 

Service Level Review consists of the following basic steps: 

1. Orientation 


Program purposes, scope and techniques are presented to City 
departments and management. 

2 . I nvolvement and Training of Departmental Personnel 

Training is provided departmental personnel to develop an under- 
standing of the purpose and scope of the program and to define 
their participation requirements. Emphasis is aiven to the 
importance of communications among the review team, supervisors, 
and employees . 

3. Organization Charts 


Charts are obtained or developed which identify all operating 
units under review, and which show functions and staffing 
associated with each unit. 

4 . Activities and Work Elements 

Activity descriptions in the current Annual Budget are reviewed 
to insure that they clearly define and describe services per- 
formed. Work elements within activities are identified and 
defined. 

* ^ activity is a groupina of work elements performed by an 
organizational unit to achieve established operational objec- 
tives . 

* h 7 °rk element s are specific services, projects, or tasks which 
make up an activity. 

5 . Activity information Base 


An information base is developed for each activity and its relat- 
ed work elements. 

* An activity information base is data relevant to an activity 
and its related work elements, and may include: 



- Inventories of physical facilities to be maintained, class- 
ified according to purpose, aae, condition, usacre, or stacje 
of development. 

- Description of clientele served. 

- Identification of services provided by aeoaraphic area of 
the City. 

6 . Operational Objectives 

Operational objectives are developed for each activity or work 

element. 

* Operational o b jectives are what should be accomplished. They 
are desired accomplishments which can be measured within a 
given time frame. 

* Operational objectives are expressed in work outputs. 

- Outputs are the direct results or product of activities and 
work elements. 

* The basis for operational objectives will be stated. It mav 
be a national oraanizational standard, previous Council 
policy, or departmental experience. 

7. Service Level 


For each activity or work element, existina service levels are 

defined. They are what we now accomplish. 

* Service lev el is an identification of activity and work 
element outputs at the present level of expenditure, and with 
existing authorized positions. 

* Service levels are expressed in work outputs. 

* Service levels will include collection of historical data, if 
available, showing outputs for previous years. 

8. Existina Resources 


The manpower and other City resources now committed to each 
activity will be identified alona with their costs. 
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Why Conduct a Service Level Review Program? Who Benefits? 


* CITY STAFF including first-line supervisors benefit from more 
definitive statements of what is expected of them. 

* DEPARTMENT MANAGERS benefit from the ability to measure work 
accomplishment against established objectives, and to express bud- 
get proposals in standardized meaningful terms. 

* CITY MANAGEMENT AND CITY COUNCIL benefit from a better understand- 
ing on the requirements and capabilities of operatina departments 
and a standard method of budget development. 

* THE GENERAL PUBLIC benefits from a clearer understanding of City 
service levels and the distribution of City resources. 


How Does Service Level Review Relate to Program Budgeting? 


* In the future, activities which are similar to each other will 
be combined into procrrams, and program goals and objectives will 
be developed as another part of the City program budget effort. 

* Activity information developed in the Service Level Review pro- 
cess is essential to the development of a procrram budget, as 
activities are combined into programs on the basis of similar 
operational objectives. 


Can Activities Be Chanced? 


Existing activities in the Annual Budget have counterpart cost centers in 
the City accounting system. Activities may be chanced to meet department re- 
quirements within the capability of the accounting system to accommodate the 
changes . 


How Long Will Service Level Review Take? 


It will vary with the complexity and number of activities under review, 
but should take from two to three months. Refinement of activity and work 
element descriptions, and updating of activity information bases are continuous. 
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What Is the Relationship o f Service Level Review 
To Oth e r Studies Conducted by Groups suc h as the City” Auditor , 
Systems and Procedures, and Personnel Classification ? 


The Service Level Review program will be conducted by the Operations 
Analysis staff of the City Manager's Office. This proaram will interface with 
other studies, and information will be exchanaed to avoid duplication of effort. 

* City Auditor . The City Auditor reviews compliance with established 
legal and accounting procedures, and appraises financial and oper- 
ating controls. General surveys of operations, coals, and accom- 
plishments may be made at the discretion of the City Auditor. 

* Personnel Classification determines the relationship of classi- 
fication to level of tasks and responsibility and established 
internal salary alignments. 

* Systems and Procedures studies procedures for methods improvement , 
and is responsible for City forms control and records retention 
programs . 

* Serv ^- ce Level Review is a process for the development of a bud- 
get and financial plannino tool. It will present a clear pic- 
ture of existing resource allocations, service levels, and oper- 
ational objectives. It will also provide the basis for estimating 
the cost and effect of service expansions. 


H ow Does the Service Level Review Program Relate to the CP M Project? 


The Community Plannino and Management Project is a federally funded pro- 
ject designed to enhance the City's ability to identify needs for City services 
and to determine appropriate resources to meet them. The Service Level Review 
program is an important element in this project. 
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APPENDIX C 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: TOWARD A DEFINITION* 


Packqround - The Problem 


The concept of community development is one that invites a host of defi- 
nitions. They rancre from strict, functionally specific, sinale purpose defi- 
nitions which usually relate solely to physical planning issues to comprehen- 
sive, people-oriented, coordinated approaches to urban problem solvina by all 
layers of government. More recently, the latter attitude has become the more 
realistic and responsive approach to addressing the myriad of urban problems 
which face citizens and local government officials alike. To define community 
development in strict functional terms is to severly underestimate the broad 
physical, social, and economic concerns of citizens and local officials. 

Efforts to deal with functionally specific problems of a city without consi- 
derina the interrelationships of all physical, social, and economic issues has 
in the past led to the identification of conflictina objectives and disjointed 
planning. 

1. Narrowness of State Response t o Local Planni ng Issue s. We are 

today witnessina the effects of our previous attempts at plannino 
for "so called” community development. The results can be viewed 
in terms of urban sprawl, deterioratina sections of urban cities, 
inadequate low and moderate income housincr, and conflicting and 
duplicative planning efforts beino conducted by California's 58 
counties, 411 cities, 24 councils of government and approximately 
2,000 independent special purpose districts which deliver public 
services in response to single purpose needs. Decision- makina 
in the past has been generated in response to functional require- 
ments of both State planninci policy and an avalanche of federal 
and state cateqorical programs. Althoucrh the intent of the State 
Planning Law is to ensure that cities and counties establish a 
planning process to cruide future orowth and chanqe in accordance 
with a framework of officially adopted goals and 'policies,' 5 a 
total planninq perspective is not required, let alone encouraged. 
These goals and policies are then translated into nine mandatory 
elements (land use, circulation, housing, conservation, open 
space, seismic safety, noise, scenic highways, and safety) 
which comprise the qeneral plan and become relied upon as state- 
ments of local direction, priority, and policy. Recent amend- 
ments to the State lav; now also require that zonina and subdivi- 
sion approval be consistent with the aeneral plan and its ele- 
ments. Although combinations of elements are encouracred as a 
means to achieving more rational and coordinated nlannincr, the 
problems inherent in any law which requires a response to nine 
individual elements inhibit a totally comprehensive approach to 
problem solving. 


*Prepared by California State Office of Planning and Research. 
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2. Proliferati on of Narrow Categorical Pr ograms. Similarly, the 
proliferation of narrowly focused federal categorical programs 
has hindered local governments' ability to plan and secure fund- 
ing for projects which are in accord with local priorities. In- 
stead, they are forced to respond to the multitude (over 500 by 
1972) of cateaorical programs for which federal fundincr may be 
available. Priorities at the state and local levels are thus 
directed toward the federal which controls the funds rather than 
being directed toward meeting realistic needs as identified 
through a comprehensive local planning process. In the absence 
of functional requirements, localities would be able to establish 
priorities and to carry out programs which meet their needs 
rather than utilizing the artificial method of undertaking pro- 
grams where functional federal dollars exist. 

3. Lack of Planning and Policy Int egration. A final area in which 
we see the results of previous attempts at planning for communitv 
development is the State planning process. Currently, the State 
planning process exists as numerous independent, functionally res- 
ponsive, department planning systems which lack a mechanism to 
ensure either vertical or horizontal policy integration. The 
result is conflicting objectives and in many cases, duplication 

°f effort in both planning and service delivery. Additionally, 
to further complicate the matter is the issue of the numerous 
regional planning areas designated by State agencies for the pur- 
poses of program planning and implementation. While some state 
agencies do rely upon similar planning areas (particularly those 
in the resource management field) , many others administer pro- 
grams through overlapping jurisdictions. Topographical conditions 
and those concerns which determine communities of interest lend 
su PP or t to the concept of coterminous planning areas for certain 
programs which reflect social, economic, or physical concerns of 
localities. 

The compilation of all these problems and issues greatly restrict 
the kind of comprehensive and coordinated planning efforts which 
cuts across funcitonal lines which are vital to the success of 
any community development planning effort. 


Community Development - The Definition 


What then, do we mean by ''community development?" Most simply, it can 
be defined as both a process and a product . The process consists of a com- 
prehensive framework which provides communities with rational and legitimate 
decision-making capabilities which enable them to produce an environment that 
allows people to coexist in harmony with each other and their physical sur- 
roundings, the product. It is a concept that lends itself to the development 
of a comprehensive and coordinated approach to problem solving by all levels 
of government. To achieve such a supportive urban environment requires a 
we l^“pi ann £d and throught f ul ly executed process for integrating physical, 
social, and economic needs into a workable plan designed to strengthen the on- 
going planning activities of a community. Community development is a process 
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for determining those issues which are most important to the well being of a 
community. The process is a tool to assist a community in achieving its goals 
through a carefully planned approach to assessing needs, setting priorities, 
and responding to them. The individual strategy employed by each community, 
however, is non-prescriptive and allows for a wide range of approaches to 
problem solving which meet the particular needs of that community and there- 
fore, each will need to determine its own strategy for tackling the array of 
urban problems which may exist. The community development process, however, 
will provide a common framework which will assist a city in achieving certainty 
in planning, management, implementation and evaluation of proarams designed to 
produce a balanced urban environment. Finally, the process is human-need 
oriented and decisions are made with the explicit intent of moving toward the 
eradication of community-defined problems. Community development does not 
mean a single problem or issue, such as transportation, urban renewal, health, 
housing, or adequate provisions for park and recreation facilities. Rather, 
it should be approached in terms of a planning and decision-makincr process which 
addresses " total community needs. ,! These needs include physical, social and 
economic concerns which make the community viable as a workable unit providina 
services, determining life styles and reflecting the desires and preferences 
of people within. There is also a need to recognize the transitory nature of 
communities and the aoals of the residents. As attitudes, accomplishments, 
and population change so do the goals of a community. For example, a commun- 
ity may be extremely conscious of the quality of air water as it impacts on 
their lives and then set very high standards to maintain a desired level of 
quality. However, a severe unemployment situation could drastically alter 
their priorities and the community might be willing to sacrifice a certain 
amount of quality in order to accommodate a factory which would employ a 
large number of residents. 

It is important to recognize that neither the community development pro- 
cess nor the product imply total self-sufficiency on the part of any community 
What it implies is local determination of desirable goals coupled with respon- 
sive local government. This includes an increased level of accountability of 
local government. This includes an increased level of accountability of local 
elected officials to the local electorate for the performance of public acrencies 
in the delivery of services. It does not exclude local government accountabil- 
ity to the State and Federal Government for the performance of local public 
agencies as they impact on state and national goals and policies (e.g. land use, 
air quality, growth, etc.). 

To deal with the community development process in a meaningful way implies 
the institution of a rational and legitimate decision making mechanism at the 
local level. Briefly, the elements of the process include the development of 
effective systems for planning and management, implementation, evaluation, 
citizen participation, rnd intergovernmental cooperation. A sound Planning and 
Management system might include the definition of goals and objectives, the 
development of priorities, an assessment of potential and existing resources, 
the development of planning strategies for both mid and long range goals, as 
well as strategies for meeting current objectives, budget development, resource 
allocation and the assignment of roles in terms of service delivery. 


The Implementation System might deal with such issues as program design 
and development, the extension of the scope of of municipal services, vehicles 
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for efficient service delivery, encouragement of affirmative action throucrh 
eaual opportunity, and as assessment of the corporate and reaulatory powers 
and responsibilities of local government. 

An Evaluation System should provide a mechanism for measuring the achieve- 
ment of goals and objectives of the various functional programming elements and 
the effectiveness of on-goina programs in terms of impact and not just fiscal 
efficiency. Evaluation should become the Groundwork for future decisions and 
therefore must allow for constant revision in order to determine true impact. 

Through the planning and management, implementation, and evaluation phases 
of the community development process should be a built-in mechanism to provide 
for broad community participation. Citizen participation should become a 
means to effectively utilize the input of potential recipients of services, 
as well as all residents affected positively and necatively by community devel- 
opment programs. 

Finally, the community development process must allow for real intergovern- 
mental cooperation between all city departments, special districts, county 
governments, regional organizations, and the state and federal governments. 

The days of planning and programming in strict functional terms are behind us. 

In the absence of mandated functional reguirements , local governments can beain 
to establish priorities which meet their needs rather than responding to un- 
realistic pressures. State direction, in the extent to which it should exist 
in the community development process, must be permissive and most importantly 
must be directed toward the recognition of locally determined aoals and prior- 
ities. 
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APPENDIX D* 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PLAN STATEMENTS 
Prepared by the City of Richmond, July 1973 


The following outline should help cities develop plan statements 
for the best use of Community Development Revenue Sharing (Block Grant) 
funds. It is intended to suggest the important considerations and a format 
for plan preparation. Each city will have to adopt the outline to its own 
situation. The planning guide is divided into six sections: 

I. General Background Information on the City 

II. Statement of Problems, Assets and Opportunities 

III. Statement of Goals and Objectives 

IV. Implementation Plan (Community Development Program) 

V. Adopted City Policy Statements 

VI. Intergovernmental Relations 

A broader aim of this guide is to help cities see the potential of the 
community development approach for solving urban problems in a systematic way. 
It does not resolve the many concerns relating to national revenue sharing 
policy. Despite the present uncertainties, cities must begin to gear up for 
Community Development Revenue Sharing (Block Grants) . This guide is intended 
to provide a fairly easy step-by-step outline for accomplishing this. Although 
it is applicable to both medium and small cities, it is based on the assumption 
that a City Manager and a Secretary, working in a small city without any 
additional community development staff available, could prepare the community 
development statement for their City using this outline as a guide. In 
addition, it has been written so as to cover or incorporate almost all of the 
specific information items and application requirements listed in the Senate 
and House versions of the community development revenue sharing bill as well 
as the President's Better Communities Act as proposed.* 


* This report was written in the summer of 1973 when the community development 
consolidation legislation before Congress included S, 1743/H.R. 7277 (the 
Administration's Better Communities Act), H.R. 10036 (the Barrett-Ashley bill), 
and S. 1744 (the Sparkman bill) . (See Chapter IV for discussion) . It is 
therefore not tailored to the application and planning specifications contained 
in the recently passed block grant legislation. Nevertheless, this outline can 
still provide guidance to cities beginning to build their capacity both to 
participate in the Community Development Block Grant Program and to implement 
the community development process of solving urban problems in a systematic 
way. 
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SECTION I : 
CONTENT : 

PURPOSE : 


METHOD OF 
PREPARATION: 


GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE CITY 

This section gives a general description of the City — its 
location; outstanding physical characteristics; housing stock; 
parks and open space; transportation network; population 
summary; income and employment statistics; and other basic 
social and economic information. 

The general description of the city will identify what size 
and type of city is involved, for the reviewer who does not 
know the city. It also serves to sharpen up the city's 
perception of its own needs and assets, by taking a quick, 
sharp, overall look at the city. This will help to suggest 
opportunities for development and improvement, preservation, 
and public guidance of the city's growth, as opposed to more 
remedial and strictly reactive programs. Much of the background 
information gathered for this section also can serve as base 
data for later evaluation of progress toward attaining city 
goals and objectives. 


It is anticipated that the gathering of the various kinds of 
data listed in this section could be handled by a single 
individual, the City Manager or City Planner, with clerical 
assistance. However, some cities may not be set up to collect 
housing, building, population, and other data. An effort to 
collect this kind of data needs to be made even if it only 
consists of obtaining through estimates or opinions of the 
person in the best position to know, such as the City's 
Building Inspector or even the local contractor. Using these 
kinds of estimates, although unsystematic, would be preferable 
to not providing any basic data at all for lack of city 
resources. 
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Outline 


What Information is Needed/Where To Get It 


A. Physical 

1. Regional Location On a small map, show where the City is in 

Region or Metropolitan Area. 

2. Outstanding Physi- Identify any major features such as topography, 

cal Characteris- major water resources (if any) , climate, visual 

tics setting. (No research necessary.) 

3. Condition of housing These statistics should probably include: 

stock and degree number of units, # of owners and renters? 

of overcrowding median housing value; degree of overcrowding; 

age of housing stock. These are available in 
the 1970 Census by City (total) and by census 
tracts in most cases. (Some small cities out- 
side urban areas do not have census figures by 
tract.) Housing overcrowding is one of the 
four criteria proposed for determining the share 
of revenue sharing funds each SMSA (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area) will receive. 

A second useful information source is the City 
Building Department. Most cities keep 
records of: # building permits issued, by type 
of structure? # new living units; # demolitions. 

4. Inventory of Parks List City parks, open space areas, and recrea- 

and Open Space tion facilities. Include a map showing loca- 

tions, if possible. Include parks and recrea- 
tion areas that are owned by others (County, 
Regional District, State, Federal). If the 
City has a Parks Department or Planning Depart- 
ment, they may have standards set for open 
space; if so, indicate these. Add any additional 
relevant information such as City plans to acquire 
open space; community requests for open space and 
recreation facilities? open space that has been 
acquired but not yet developed for park use. List 
any deficiencies in existing parks facilities, 
need for remodeling, etc, 

5. Transportation List major transportation features: any railroads; 

Networks and airports; ports; major freeways, their location. 

Service and any problems related to them. Describe what 

kind of public transit is available, if any, and 
list other services (Greyhound, taxis) . 

Identify particular traffic problems and any 
major problem relating to condition of streets. 
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Outline 


What Information is Needed/Where to Get It 


6, Other Important 
Environmental 
Factors 


Social 

1. Population Statis- 
tics and Trends 


2. Income and Poverty 
Statistics 


Describe local problems relating to air, water, 
noise, solid waste disposal, and land use. This 
can simply be a layman * s description of what 
is seen as local problems — not a technical 
report. Also, identify local agencies 
exercising environmental controls. These 
agencies plus the County Health Department 
might be additional sources of information 
if it appears necessary. 

The purpose of listing environmental factors 
is threefold: (1) these factors will partly 
limit anything the City proposes to do; (2) some 
environmental conditions are correctable, and 
community development revenue sharing funds 
may be the appropriate means, especially for 
water and sewer work; (3) any major activities 
and plans in California today will be subject 
to Environmental Impact Report requirements. 

The City needs to be aware of its environmental 
factors as a basis for preparing development 
plans. 


List present population from U.S. Census, the 
change over the past decade, and State Depart- 
ment of Finance population projections. The 
City may want to analyze age, racial and sex 
distribution if there are particular problems 
such as needs of the elderly, a growing school 
population, etc. U.S. Census material includes 
figures on homeownership by age, for instance, 
which would be useful for identifying elderly 
population characteristics. Include median 
age of city population. Any notable variations 
from state or SMSA average by race, age or sex, 
and any notable changes from past years in race, 
age, or sex, should be listed. 

List income distribution of City population from 
U*S, Census figures. Other sources for further 
income and poverty statistics include: the 
local Office of Economic Opportunity (if your 
City has participated in an 0E0 program) ; the 
local School District; and the County Welfare 
Department . 



Outline 


What Information is Needed/Where to Get It 


3, Other Special 
Social Concerns 


C. Economic 


List any particular social concerns, problems, 
and any local programs in operation to address 
these concerns. This will assist you to prepare 
a statement of needs for a community development 
program. A great amount of statistics is not 
needed at this point, only a statement of the 
problem areas. Check with the Police Depart- 
ment and School District regarding problems 
relating to drug abuse and delinquency; contact 
the County Public Health Department regarding 
alcoholism; etc. A statement from any of these 
agencies that these are problem areas can 
appropriately be included in the place of 
statistics. To a greater and greater extent 
Cities are being asked by their residents to 
assist in social problem-solving and providing 
social services, particularly in the areas of 
child care, drug abuse, juvenile delinquency, 
and alcoholism. 


1. Tax Base Statis- 
tics and Trends 


2. Commercial and In- 
dustrial Base and 
Trends 


3 . Unemployment and 
Underemployment 
Statistics 


List the total assessment of property value 
within the City. Has it changed significantly 
during the past five years? If so, a brief 
history and projection of the expected trend is 
desirable. The local tax assessor's office 
can provide this information. (The City 
finance department and the "Annual Report of 
Financial Transactions Concerning California 
Cities" prepared by the State Controller's 
office may also be useful in providing this 
data. ) 

Give a brief description of the commercial 
and industrial base and growth trend in the City. 
Indicate whether the trend in recent years has 
shown major gains or losses. This can be 
compiled with information from the local 
Chamber of Commerce. If more sophisticated 
data is needed contact the State Franchise 
Tax Board or look at U.S. Census of Business 
and Manufacturers material . 

List unemployment figures from the Census, 
including male and female breakdown. In 
addition, the nearest Employment Development 
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Outline 


What Information is Needed/Where to Get It 


4, Fiscal Status and 
Level of Bonded 
Indebtedness 


(previously State Human Resources Department) 
Office can give a more current figure for 
employment and unemployment of your area (but 
not necessarily totals for the City alone) . 
(Prime sponsors under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act will also be useful sources 
of information . ) 

Give a one-paragraph description of the City's 
fiscal status, including size of current City 
budget; any signficant major sources of revenue 
and the tax rate in comparison to adjacent 
cities of roughly the same size. Add any 
significant information on bonded indebtedness. 
Sources include: City and County fiscal 
controllers; City Annual Financial Report; 

State Board of Equalization. (Also providing 
useful information the "Annual Report of 
Financial Transactions concerning California 
Cities" prepared by the State Controller's 
Office. ) 


5. Special Designation Various cities are eligible for additional 

(if any) Federal help based on certain indicators of 

need. An example if Department of Commerce — 

EDA designation of areas within certain cities as 
"Special Impact Areas" qualifying for special 
economic development assistance. Other agencies 
include: HUD; Department of Labor; HEW. List 

any special designations your City may have; 
if none, check with Federal agencies for 
eligibility. 


Overall Note on Section C: Economic: The various fiscal and economic 
indicators listed above are factors that relate to the City's eligibility 
for federal assistance, and that help to identify the City's economic and 
financial problems and resources. These indicators also provide the back- 
ground and direction for how to spend any additional funds, as well as a base 
for measuring the potential impact of revenue sharing (block grant) funds on 
the City's overall economic situation. 
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SECTION II : STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS , ASSETS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


CONTENT : This section is simply a more formal listing of the City's 
assets and problems — physical, economic, institutional 
and social — based on the background material compiled for 
Section I. Writing Section II should basically consist of 
pulling together and summarizing the various assets and 
problems identified in Section I . 


PURPOSE : Once a listing of City assets and problems has been made, 

preparation of the goals and objectives statement in Section III 
should follow very easily from the list. In addition, summarizing 
a City's pluses and minuses in the same section is useful because 
often the connection between certain City assets and possible 
solutions to existing problems can be clearly seen, and key 
opportunity areas for City improvement and development can be 
identified. 


Method of Preparation : One way to organize this section is to first list 
the City's assets and opportunities, with a paragraph giving a brief 
explanation of each item; then list the City's problems, again with a brief 
description of each item. You may want to group the assets and problems 
under the following categories: physical ; economic; social ; institutional . 
It may also prove useful to list assets and problems together under these 
same categories. 


Examples : 

ASSETS AND PROBLEMS - ECONOMIC 


Asset #1 : Potential of Proposed New Regional Airport . The City has 
taken positive steps to promote its economic base and job opportunities 
by encouraging the selection of the old municipal airstrip as the site 

for the new regional jet airport. In 1973, it was announced that 

a million dollar airport complex will be constructed by 

1976 which is expected to bring an estimated 2,000 new jobs and produce 
an estimated $ in additional annual tax revenue for the City. 

Problem #1 ; Eroding Tax Base 

In the past few years f the industrial and commercial tax base has been hurt 
by the exodus of enterprises. (Cite statistics comparing prior and current 
tax base.) However, the decision to locate the new regional airport within 
the City is expected to produce a substantial increase in City tax base, 

estimated at between _____ and , within years, provided 

that an airport commercial district is established and hotels, trucking 
outfits, etc. are attracted to it. 
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SECTION III: STATEMENT OF GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT ; This next step, stating community development goals and 

objectives for the City, can be accomplished quite easily 
using the statement of City problems and assets. You may 
want to state some general City goals for community develop- 
ment, overall, and some more specific objectives for 
program areas such as housing, economic development, 
recreation facilities, etc. Again, the goals and objectives 
might be divided between overall categories such as: 
physical , economic , social , and institutional . 

TIME FRAME : It is obvious that many of the City's goals for community 
development can only be realized over a period of several 
years. An example of a long-range goal would be: 

To increase and improve the supply and use of recreation space 
and facilities in the City. 

In preparing its first community development plan statement it 
is advisable for the City to make separate lists for: 

(1) long-range goals and (2) short-term objectives, realizable 
within the next three-year period . An example of a short-term 
ob j ective would be: 

To restore to a standard condition 180 or 40% of the substandard 
housing units in the City (as estimated in January 1973) by 
July 1965, through implementation of the proposed rehabilitation 
grants and loans program and Code enforcement-relocation program. 

Most short-term community development objectives are usually not 
attainable in a 12-month period, due to a variety of factors such 
as: pre-construction plan preparation and review time; construc- 
tion time; land assembly and development; hiring procedures; 
limited local staff. 


Required Program Content : Once you have arrived at a set of City community 
development objectives for the next three-year period, check to be sure that 
it includes objectives to: (1) meet the housing needs including replacement 
and relocation needs, of families who may reasonably be expected to seek 
housing in the community, particularly those families with low or moderate 
incomes; (2) prevent and eliminate slums and blight , and upgrade neighborhood 
environments through renewal, code enforcement, and other community improve- 
ment programs: (3) improve and upgrade community services and facilities to 
meet the social needs of residents in areas affected by C.D. activities. 

These are program areas required to be covered in a City's community 
development statement by the Senate version of the special revenue sharing 
bill. (The language in S. 1744 from 1973 has since been changed by the 
block grant legislation.) 
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SECTION IV: IMPLEMENTATION PLAN (COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM) 


CONTENT : Describe the activities to be undertaken over the next two - 
year period * in specific terms , including their estimated 
costs, the general location of these activities, timetable, and 
their relation to the City goals and objectives as listed in 
Section III, This section will constitute a two-year Activity 
Plan for community development and will show how the City 
intends to use its expected share of special revenue sharing 
funds. As in other sections activities may be grouped in 
categories such as: physical improvements ; housing ; economic 
development; social and community services ; etc. 

Examples : 

PROGRAM AREA: PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

1. Project : Central City Storm Drains 

Description and Justification : This will provide funds for the construc- 
tion of interceptor storm drains, to augment overtaxed systems created by 
increased development within older downtown areas. 

Estimated Cost : $350 , 000-Special revenue sharing funds. 

Budget Year : 1974-75. 

Scheduling : Begin construction March 1975. Complete construction 

October, 1975. 

Relation to Goals : This project will partially accomplish objective #4 
under Physical Improvements. 

2. Project ; Jefferson Neighborhood Park Development 

Description and Justification : Develop a City-owned property as a park 
for the neighborhood area west of Oak Avenue. 

Estimated Cost : $80, 000-Total 

$20, 000-City; $60 , 000-Special revenue sharing funds. 

Budget Year : 1975-76. 

Scheduling : Start planning activity in September 1975. Complete develop- 

ment by March 1976. 

Relation to Goals : Objective #6 under Physical Improvements. 


* This time period relates to the time frame included in 1973 community develop- 
ment consolidation legislation. 
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Budget Summary 

In addition to the descriptions of activities, include in this section 
a budget summary which lists each project, total project costs, and the 
estimated sources of funds and amounts: City share; community development 
revenue sharing (block grant) funds; general revenue sharing funds; HUD 
categorical grants; other Federal, State or local funds. 

A separate budget summary needs to be prepared for each year included 
in the community development activity plan. In the case of the example 
above, separate budget summaries would be needed for 1974-75 and 1975-76 
Fiscal Years. 

In the process of preparing a community development budget and in 
deciding what are the City's priority activities for the immediate next 
two years, you will probably be able to block out proposed community 
development expenditures for the next five or six years. This is a useful 
and desirable exercise (especially if it were related to the city's General 
Plan) since it will give you a picture of what appears to be the City's 
relative priorities over the next five or six years. The City of Stockton, 
in fact, has prepared a ten-year Neighborhood and Community Improvement 
Program with separate budgets for the next six years and an aggregate 
budget for the remaining four years (1978-82) . Your five-six-or ten-year 
program will, of course, have to be updated each year, similar to the City's 
capital improvement program. 


Consistency with Other Plans and Policies ; 

The U.S. Senate (1973 version of the consolidation legislation) version 
of the Community Development Block Grant legislation requires "certification 
that the community has determined that its Community Development program is 
consistent with local, state and area-wide comprehensive development plans 
and national growth policies." If your city has a planning department, you 
can ask them to review the proposed goals and activity plans in terms of 
consistency with any existing local and regional plans and national policies 
and to obtain the clearance from the appropriate agency. If the City does 
not have staff to make this kind of review, the relevant regional planning 
agency (if there is one) can be asked to perform this review and provide 
the certification. For cities outside SMSA's, the State Office of Planning 
will either be the appropriate agency or can refer you. For cities along 
the coast, review by the Coastal Commission may be needed for some projects. 
Other areas may have special planning agencies, e.g., Lake Tahoe. State 
and local planning agencies are likely to require submittal of community 
development plans for review whether or not required by the Federal legisla- 
tion. 
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SECTION V; ADOPTED CITY POLICY STATEMENTS 


CONTENT ; 


PURPOSE : 


In this section summarize the various City policies and policy 
plans that relate to or affect community development program 
activity. These include general plan elements; affirmative action 
hiring policies; housing policies; citizen participation mechanisms; 
etc. 


A listing of the various policy plans and policies will provide an 
overall picture of the extent to which the city is geared up for 
Community Development operations. It will indicate in what areas 
the City may need to develop a policy statement, adopt a policy 
plan, or update an existing policy. The plans and policies listed 
below are not all mandatory tools for community development, but 
they are all desirable, supporting elements. Many of them are 
required by Federal or State government by law, or as a condition 
for various types of funding, or in order to carry out national 
policies, or for other reasons. 

Again, as in other sections, this section is included more or less 
as a checklist, only, rather than an extensive description of City 
policies. In listing the existing City policies simply outline 
or summarize the categories covered in each policy rather than 
explain them in detail. In cases where the City does not have a 
policy, indicate any plans and time table to develop on. Wherever 
updating or revision of existing policies is needed indicate this 
also. 
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ITEM 


WHAT INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


A. Physical 

1. Status of General Plan Give dates of Council approval of General 

& Required Plan Elements Plan and subsequent amendments. Give status 



of each of the plan elements required by 
California State Law (land use, circulation, 
housing, conservation, open-space, seismic 
safety, noise, scenic highway) . Give dates 
of approval of each element or plans and 
time-table for completion. 

2 . Status of Building Code 
Enforcement 

Check with Building Department for the date 
of code approval, information on any 
revisions adopted or needed, and general 
program information on City code enforce- 
ment policies and activity. This informa- 
tion is relevant for various building 
programs the City may decide to undertake. 

3. Environmental Protec- 
tion Policies 

Summarize City controls, policies, plans, 
and participation in any regional environ- 
mental protection and anti-pollution 
efforts. Include a reference to the City 
ordinance or resolution establishing 
objectives, criteria and procedures for 
the preparation of environmental impact 
reports (EIRs) as required by State Law. 


B. Social 


1. Equal Opportunity and/ 
or Affirmative Action 
Policies and Plans 

List any plans, policy statements, or 
resolutions, with dates of Council 
approval, or timetable for preparation 
of plans or policies relating to equal 
opportunity and hiring of minorities and 
women . 

2. Housing & Relocation 
Policies 

Give dates of Council approval of any plans 
or policy statements on housing and reloca- 
tion. If your city intends to formulate 
plans or policies in this area, give the 
expected timetable. 

3. Citizen Participation 
Policies & Components 

Describe the existing mechanisms for citizen 
inputs to planning and program review. 
Indicate any plans to set up a citizen 
community development commission or similar 
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ITEM 


WHAT INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


group. List existing City boards and 
commissions; City Council Committees; 
and neighborhood councils and other 
local organizations active in matters 
relating to local government and community 
development. 

4. Program Coordination Outline any interagency working arrangements 

Efforts Between local for program planning and implementation. 

Agencies For example, your city may be a member of 

joint committees or planning task forces 
for specific subjects such as transporta- 
tion, flood control, pollution control, 
health services, delinquency prevention, 
open space, recreation, etc. 

C. ECONOMIC 

1. Industrial Development Summarize any current City plans, 

Programs policies, and actions to promote local 

industrial activity and growth. Mention 
also similar efforts by the Chamber of 
Commerce or any other groups (Industrial 
Commission, etc.) 

2 . Commercial Growth Policies Summarize any City policies and actions 

and private activities to promote local 
commercial growth. 

D. ADMINISTRATIVE 

1. Status of City Program Describe briefly the existing City 

Budgeting budget preparation procedure. Outline 

any efforts toward modernization of 
the City's budgeting approach. 

2. Local Government Reorgani- Describe any city government reorganiza- 

zation/Modernization tion measures completed, underway, or 

planned . 
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SECTION VI ; INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


CONTENT: 


PURPOSE : 


The intergovernmental relations section includes a summary of 
Federal, State and other agency funding of projects within the 
City (if any) ; coordination within the City and with other 
authorities; relationships with state and regional clearinghouses. 


This information will help to define to what extent your City has 
established the kinds of funding and coordinative relationships 
with other government levels and agencies necessary for effective 
community development program activity. Some cities have had consid- 
experience already with federally funded programs. Other 
cities using this guide, however, may have had little or none. 
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ITEM 

WHAT INFORMATION IS NEEDED/WHERE TO GET IT 

A. Federally funded 
program activity 

List current City projects and program 
activity funded by Federal agencies (if any) . 
Organize the list by Federal agency, and 
indicate the type of grant; funding amount; 
local share; activity being supported by 
the grant; and City department administering 
the grant. 

B. State funded 

program activity 

List current City projects or program activity 
which are funded wholly or partially by State 
agencies. Include the information listed in 

A (above) . 

C. Programs funded 
by other agencies 

List other current City projects or program 
activity supported by funds from other 
agencies sirh as the County, School District, 
regional agencies, and special purpose 
districts. Include the information listed 
in A (above) . 

D. Coordination with other 
authorities 

List any joint-powers agreements, delegation of 
program authority, and other cooperative 
arrangements within City administration and 
with other authorities. Also outline program 
areas where this kind of program coordination 
is necessary. 

E. Relationship with 

County, State and 

Regional Agencies 

Summarize relationship with County, State 
and local regional government agencies or 
a local council of governments. 
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ADDITIONAL ITEMS RELATED TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

A CITY WILL NEED TO HAVE ' 


1. Local Review 


The City Manager will need to have a mechanism for bringing his depart- 
ments and citizens into the plan preparation and review process. If 
your city has a number of operating departments involved in community 
development activities, such as Public Works, Building and Conservation, 
Parks and Recreation, Planning, etc,, an appropriate mechanism would be 
an interdepartmental City task force or working group for community 
development. This group would meet regularly to keep each other 
informed on program activity, coordinate operations, evaluate progress, 
and prepare the annual community development plan. 

Citizen participation is not covered in detail in this planning guide 
but is an essential ingredient in effective local community development 
operations. Some form of citizen participation is also likely to be 
a requirement for community development revenue sharing funds. For a 
relatively small city an appropriate structure would be a citywide 
community development advisory group composed of a representative 
from each neighborhood area plus a few ex-officio representatives from 
various local organization such as the Chamber of Commerce, Tenants 
Council, major ethnic organizations, etc. This citywide committee would 
e asked to review each stage in the community development plan prepara- 
tion, from the initial work program and guidelines to the final plan 
to be recommended to the City Council for approval . 

2. Maps and Statistical Profiles 


Preparation of a community development plan which involves neighbor- 
hood input and review will require the use of city-wide and neighbor- 
hood area maps, to indicate location of problem areas, existing 
facilities, and proposed projects. If your city has a planning staff 
or if you can find an architectural student with design skills through 
a work study program, these maps can be prepared in large scale for use 
in community meetings. Another useful planning informational tool 
consists of "neighborhood profiles" or summaries of statistical and 
program information for each neighborhood. Again, these can be prepared 

either by planning staff or by students or other volunteers interested 
in city government. 

3. Monitoring and Evaluation 

One requirement for revenue sharing applications included in all 
versions of the bill is for an annual report to HUD concerning the 
community development activities carried out during the previous 
year » with an assessment of such activities in relation to the 
co m mu nity’s prev iously stated objectives . This city 

wi need to establish an evaluation and program monitoring process 
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of some kind, not only to fulfill this requirement but also to help 
the city determine if its programs or services are meeting their planned 
performance goals, or whether they are inappropriate and should be discon 
tinued in favor of other activities. 

Some small cities with limited staff may have difficulty at first in 
taking on this additional task. Until increased staff becomes available, 
the program monitoring and evaluation work may have to be carried out by 
the existing Planning Department staff. A detailed description of a moni 
toring and evaluation process for community development activity is be- 
yond the scope of this planning guide. However, each city will have to 
provide a monitoring and evaluation system in some form in connection 
with community development program activity. Starting from the outset 
of the design phase, the goals and objectives of the city's community 
development projects need to be stated and quantified to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, in order to lend themselves to a monitoring and evaluation 
process and a system of contract management and control. 
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VII, INVOLVING CITIZENS 


Go tc the people. Talk with them about their problems. The 
gulf between city hall and the concerns of the common people is 
wide and must be bridged all across America! ... So I give 
you a formula that cannot lose, and that will be foolproof in 
gaining support from your people wherever you live. Go to the 
people! As mayors, particularly, you need a firsthand approach. 
If you want to know the facts about what is going on, don't 
send a commission or a task force. America has had enough of 
them and their reports that nobody reads. Don't send represen- 
tatives always , but sometimes go to the people yourself] 


Excerpt from an address to LCC 
Annual Conference, October 24, 
1974, by Reverend Dr. Leon H. 
Sullivan, National Process 
Association of Economic 
Development 


Citizen participation in government is part of the concept of a demo- 
cratic society. Historically, citizens have become involved in local gov- 
ernment through the representative process. In addition, various loosely 
structured advisory bodies composed of members appointed by city councils 
were set up. In the past two decades, and especially in the 1960 's, citi- 
zen participation in local government decision-making has become closely 
associated with federal assistance programs. In the Urban Renewal, Com- 
munity Action, and Model Cities programs the Federal Government mandated 
participation by poverty area and minority group citizens affected by these 
programs. But with the demise and restructuring of these federal programs 
the forms of citizen participation required by the Federal Government are 
being challenged. 

The value of providing special structures for encouraging citizen par- 
ticipation in local government programs which affect them was demonstrated 
in the federal programs of the 1960 's. Arguments supporting continued use 
of mechanisms to encourage citizen involvement in local government are espe- 
cially influential considering the reorientation of government decision- 
making engendered by the "New Federalism." The primary argument was stated 
in a paper prepared by the staff of the Western Regional Citizen Partici- 
pation Council (a coalition of seventeen Model Cities citizen participation 
organizations with a fundamental goal of increasing the capacity of Model 
Cities citizens to participate in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
federal programs affecting their neighborhoods) as follows: 

The federal system of government is a multilevel one, with 

different duties assigned to federal, state, and local 
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governments. The role of the affected citizen must be added 
to these if our governmental system is to remain responsive 
as it grows more complex. 

It is important that citizens affected by local policies have an oppor- 
tunity to in turn affect those policies. Citizen involvement in the general 
operations of local government on an on-going basis is also needed. Not 
only is citizen participation on both levels important from the vantage point 
of local government accountability to those governed, but it also is impor- 
tant for local government involvement in new flexible federal assistance 
programs . 

Under general revenue sharing local government experienced the new 
pressures associated with decentralized federal authority and resources , 
and resulting from community demands for funds. Cities that developed a 
formalized means of evaluating community desires were far ahead in managing 
these pressures. 

Community Development Block Grants also have important implications 
for citizen involvement in local government decision-making. Both govern- 
ment accountability to the citizenry and effectiveness of local programs 
will be sustained with citizen participation in block grant application and 
programming decisions. However, beyond the value of citizen involvement. 
Community Development Block Grant legislation requires an adequate oppor- 
tunity for citizens to become involved in preparing the application for 
block grants and determining the use of the funds. An important challenge 
to local government in the 1970's will be the issue of encouraging and 
enabling community involvement in resource decisions. 


Historical Perspective On Citizen Participation 


Participation and involvement of citizens in the activities and programs 
of government is not unique to 20th century America. What is unique to this 
century, however, is citizen participation that is encouraged and supported 
by the Federal Administration. Since the Housing Act of 1949, there has 
been an evolving strategy to the Federal Government's role in guiding citi- 
zen involvement in local government. Beginning with the federal orientation 
that citizen participation meant community leaders guiding resources to meet 
city-wide needs, there came a change to promoting the participation of neigh- 
borhood residents in programs aimed at reversing the decline of certain im- 
pacted areas in a community. Finally, the "New Federalism" ushers in an era 
where the responsibility for citizen participation may be abdicated by the 
Federal Government to local government. The extent of this authority transfer 
is yet undetermined, though the purpose is well understood to be federal cert- 
ification for local government to broadly use citizen involvement in solving 
local problems. 


Urban redevelopment was first funded by the Federal Government with the 
passage of the Housing Act .of 1949. Citizen participation was included as 
a component of the redevelopment legislation. With minimal structural guid- 
ance offered by the Federal Government, the groups of citizens formed to pro- 
vide input into the redevelopment process were normally comprised of 
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representatives of various city-wide interests. They were community leaders/ 
with appointments to the citizen advisory committees (CAC's) usually made by 
the mayor. Seldom would concerted effort be made to inform residents of 
affected areas about redevelopment/ or solicit their opinions in redevelop- 
ment decision making. When informational campaigns were conducted for target 
area residents/ the motivation was usually to build acceptance for a foregone 
decision. Citizen participation in project planning and development/ beyond 
the select CAC members/ was scarce and ineffective. 

With the Housing Act of 1954 came funding for urban renewal/ a broader 
approach to urban redevelopment. This legislation introduced the "workable 
program for community improvement" as a requirement for receiving federal 
funds. A citizen participation process was among the elements of the workable 
program statement/ thus a citizen participation policy was required of local 
governments contracting for urban renewal funding. Again without any guide- 
lines, the policies most often adopted were formalized versions of the citi- 
zen participation structures emanating from the urban redevelopment categor- 
ical program. During the fifteen year period after the Housing Act of 1949, 
citizen participation, became an accepted passenger of federal money bound for 
local government. Its acceptability was, however, related to its innocuous 
nature, for citizen participation as a process was dominated by conservatives 
and characterized in decision making by advisory or weak persuasive influence. 

Not until the mid-1960's did the strategy of federally endorsed citizen 
participation change. Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 author- 
ized formation of the Community Action Program (CAP) . Among the key charges 
of this agency was achievement of "maximum feasible resident participation" 
in the local Community Action Agencies (CAA's). The 0E0 staff supporting CAP 
interpreted the citizen participation edict of their overall assignment "to 
mobilize available resources, public and private, for a coordinated attack 
on poverty" broadly and definitively. 

There came changing emphasis for resident participation in federal pro- 
grams to include poor minority group members from neighborhoods being affected 
by the programs. CAA policy board membership was required to include at least 
one-third representation by the poor, and in fact, several CAA boards were 
dominated by programmatically affected members of minorities and the poor. 

Along with citizens participating in CAP through election or appointment 
to the CAA policy boards, a formal citizen participation structure was estab- 
lished which, in addition to encouraging an advisory role for citizens, offered 
citizens a policy-making role. Neighborhood organizations and their represent- 
atives were considered to be partners with CAA's in planning and program devel- 
opment. Often these organizations grew to be the controlling force in making 
program funding decisions for neighborhood areas. 

The goal of the Community Action Program in relation. to citizen parti- 
cipation was to extend the participation structures generated from previous 
federal categorical programs by building democratically selected leadership 
from the residents of target neighborhoods. This was a timely extension of 
the citizen participation process, for the "War on Poverty" had to be waged 
with a unified acceptance of its programs among the poor. In some instances, 
however, this growth was not well conceived, and citizen accountability 
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therefore suffered. A three-way relationship on CAA policy boards consisting 
of community leaders, public officials and representatives of the poor was 
envisioned. Prejudices on the part of one or more of the three groups often 
created conflict that shifted the delicate three-way balance to the advantage 
of the target area residents or the established community leadership. Either 
kind of imbalance was detrimental to the common purpose ; effective delivery 
of needed services. 

Experience had demonstrated traditional community leadership alone to be 
an incomplete means for allocating federal categorical grant money. Experience 
with CAP was demonstrating control by area residents to be just as incomplete. 
The need for coordination and cooperation between neighborhood residents and 
the local establishment as the base for local problem-solving was perhaps the 
significant lesson learned from CAP about citizen participation. 

A basic reallocation of authority and responsibility was again the impetus 
for the next step in development of effective citizen participation in local 
government: the Model Cities Program. The purpose of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 was to encourage the development of a 
comprehensive and coordinated attack on a broad range of social, economic, and 
physical problems facing numerous urban neighborhoods across the country. This 
enabling legislation for the Model Cities Program provided federal funds for 
various programs and activities, and required cities to have "widespread citi- 
zen participation." The Model Cities Program, as conceived, did not offer as 
formalized a power position for citizen representatives as did the Community 
Action Program. But, responded federal officials, this was by design to offer 
exibility in building local citizen participation structures. HUD did offer 
some formality by requiring that a structure be developed in order that "resi- 
dents ' views [be] incorporated into CDA's policies, and that citizens [be] con- 
structively involved in planning and implementing the Model Cities Program." 
This, coupled with the groundwork laid by CAP, guaranteed development of citi- 
zen participation in Model Cities along the lines of "maximum feasible parti- 
cipation." Ah added element to this development, however, was the requirement 
that the local Model Cities plan (the CDP) have the approval of the local 
governing body. Thus, Model Cities was under the ultimate control of city 
government, in contrast to CAP where city control was optional. 

Citizen participation schemes to involve Model Neighborhood Area citizens 
in Model Cities planning and implementation varied greatly, but were always 
creatures of the local environment. James L. Sundquist suggested in Making 
Federalism Work, that early Model Cities cities tended to choose one of two 
main forms of citizen participation organization, depending on the level of 
prior organization among the poor. Cities where a high degree of organization 
existed tended to choose a bicameral structure in which the neighborhood resi- 
dents, through an independent organization, would work with the City Demonstra- 
tion Agency. In cities where the poor had been unorganized or less assertive, 
uhe Model Cities plan embodied a unicameral structure controlled by city hall 
through the CD A, in which the neighborhood representatives and the CDA repre- 
sentatives joined in a single planning process. 
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As planning progressed and pressure for citizen participation increased, 
unicameral types tended to move toward the bicameral scheme with residents 
demanding and obtaining a greater voice in decisions on the use of funds. The 
identity of the bicameral structure also was changed into three distinct forms : 
unified (equal partnership between the CDA and the neighborhood residents' 
organization) , city hall oriented, and neighborhood oriented. Finally, in an 
increasing number of cases the CDA was coming under the control of neighborhood 
resident organizations, thus a resident control structure was identified. Con- 
tinued observation of these schemes in operation points to the city hall orien- 
ted bicameral structure as a basis for stabilizing citizen participation in 
Model Cities, concludes Sundquist. The CDA's, while maintaining allegiance to 
city hall, should assist the Model Neighborhood residents to organize for pur- 
poses of advocacy, rather than perform that function themselves. Of course, 
this sort of citizen participation organization is also suited for adaptation 
the era of flexible federal assistance with the Model Cities process extend- 
ing city-wide and the possibility of added neighborhood organizations. 

Important lessons relevant to building successful citizen participation 
processes learned from Model Cities were summarized in "Model Cities Impact on 
Better Communities", a report of the Subcommittee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the U.S. House of Representatives published in Dec- 
ember 1973. Pertinent sections of this report are included in Appendix A of 
this chapter. 

The Federal Administration maintains the position that federal grant-in- 
aid money would be managed more efficiently if placed in the hands of officials 
at the local level. In preparation for the special revenue sharing approach to 
federal aid HUD instituted a major experiment. Planned Variations, and this 
program, along with the Annual Arrangement experience, led to application and 
testing of the theories of the "New Federalism. " 

As a demonstration of revenue sharing principles. Planned Variations has 
provided flexible funds which can be used to meet locally defined priorities 
with a minimum of federal intervention. The experiment, announced by the Pres- 
ident in July 1971, involved broadening the Model Cities Program in 20 cities 
across the country. Sixteen of those cities were given funds to expand their 
existing Model Cities Program city— wide according to locally determined prior- 
ities, thereby eliminating the requirement that the money be spent only in the 
Model Neighborhood Areas. The process of citizen participation was affected as 
the allocation of Model Cities funds led several cities to attempt to institute 
a city-wide pattern for citizen participation in response to the broadened tar- 
get of the funds. 

Begun in 1971, Annual Arrangements was designed to make HUD's programs 
operate as if the Administration's community development special revenue shar- 
ing bill were in effect by enabling cities to convert subsidized housing assis- 
tance and categorical programs into city— wide community development packages. 
The Annual Arrangements process provides a forum for discussion of a city's 
goals and objectives, and strategies for attaining them, using assistance 
available from HUD resources. This process afforded the opportunity for new 
experimentation with citizen involvement in city-wide community development 
decision-making. 
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Current Perspective On Citizen Participation 


The central message of the "New Federalism" is clear, the Federal Govern- 
is too strong and federal power must be shifted to local governments so 
that government decision making can be made at the level closest to the people. 
The question of what role citizen participation will play in local government 
decision-making still remains, however. Since the Housing Act of 1949, the 
Federal Government had guided the process of resident involvement in federal 
programs at the local level. Through legislative requirements and operational 
procedures the Federal Government has encouraged citizens to become more fully 
involved in the governmental process. The accounts of cooperation between 
neighborhood resident groups and city hall in Community Action and Model Cities 
programs will leave a lasting imprint on local government operations. Although 
New Federalism" legislation is not consistent in its approach to citizen par- 
ticipation, it is generally assumed that increased community involvement will 
result under special revenue sharing. With specific reference to Community 
Development Block Grant legislation, the bills from both houses of Congress en- 
tered Conference Committee requiring adequate opportunity for citizen partici- 
pation in the development of a plan to outline the use of community development 
funds. Additionally, involvement by area residents must be provided for in the 
planning and execution of community development activities. The Senate omnibus 
housing and community development bill (S. 3066) passed the Senate in mid-March, 
with the citizen participation component intact. Under this legislation an 
application would have been required which must include certification that the 
applying jurisdiction 

has afforded adequate opportunity for citizen participation in 
the development of the application and has provided for the 
meaningful involvement of areas in which community development 
activities are to be concentrated in the planning and execution 
of these activities, including the provision of adequate infor- 
mation and resources. 


In the legislative report of the Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs which accompanied S. 3066, clarification was provided for the meaning 
citizen participation. The Committee agreed that there is no single ac- 
cepted definition of citizen participation and in fact concluded that it would 
be unwise to frame a single model for citizen participation. It was decided 
that program objectives would be better served by relying on local governments 
to develop acceptable models for citizen participation due to the varied tradi— 
tions and institutions that exist at the local level of gevernment. However, 
it was made clear that elements of any acceptable program must include the pro- 
vision of reasonable prior notice, information, and expression of opinion. 

Similarly, the House bill (h.R. 15361), which passed the House June 20, 1974, 
also contained the requirement that adequate opportunity be provided for citi- 
zen participation in local involvement with Community Development Block Grants. 

These two bills set the pattern for future citizen participation in local 
government, with a systematic, thouqh individualized, process cncorrpassinc all 
concerned and affected citizens. 
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Under the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 which resulted from 
these two bills, a framework for involvina citizens in local housina and commun- 
ity development decisions is laid out. The legislation clearly restricts Com- 
munity Development Block Grant recipients to those local jurisdictions certify- 
ing that they have met statutory and administrative citizen participation* pro- 
visions prior to the submission of their block errant applications. This certi- 
fication includes the guarantee that : 

1. Citizens that could be affected by proposed housina and community 
development activities have been provided with adequate informa- 
tion concerning such key program variables as the amount of funds 
available and the possible mix of housina and community develop- 
ment program activities. 

2. Public hearings have been held to obtain the views of such citi- 
zens on housing and community development needs. 

3. These citizens have been given an adeauate opportunity to parti- 
cipate in, the preparation of the block grant application. 

The legislative requirement that all block grant recipients provide ade- 
quate information to affected citizens, hold public hearings and involve citi- 
zens in the development of the application has been further clarified by admin- 
istrative performance standards that will in part be used to monitor and evalu- 
ate applicant compliance with statutory provisions. 

Citizen involvement will become more institutionalized in cities receivinc 
block grant funding. The cost of formalizina citizen participation at the 
local level is in part provided for in the block arant fundinq itself. Among 
the eligible activities for block grant fundina accordina to the Housina and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is payment of reasonable administrative costs 
and carrying charges related to the plannina and execution of community devel- 
opment and housing activities, includi ng the p rovis io n of inf or matio n and 
resources to residents of areas in which community development and housing 
activities are to be concentrated with respect to the plannina and execution 
of such activities. 

Another message of the "New Federalism” is coordination of resources 
brought to bear on local problems. This was the objective for the Model Cities 
Program in relation to individual neighborhoods, and it is the objective of the 
community development process , though from a city-wide perspective. Since urban 
problem-solving is undertaken for the benefit of the community residents, it 
is essential that resource coordination and community development plannina have 
strong citizen involvement. This has been sufficiently emphasized by Model 
Cities projects where analysis of problems from the citizen’s viewpoint pro- 
vided an excellent perspective to examine not only the inadequacy of services, 
but also the inadequacy of the organizations and institutions which were res- 
ponsible for delivering the services. This is clearly demonstrated in social 
service programs. In a typical low-income community, employment services. 


*The Act indicates that citizen participation is a continuing process of 
citizen interaction with government in the development and execution of 
plans, policies, and programs. 
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welfare services, probation, health, and medical services are frequently in 
different locations. Moreover, these services may be inadequate and incomplete. 
From the citizens* standpoint, the need for redefinition, coordination, and 
centralization of these services is obvious. Consequently, in Model Cities 
Programs across the nation projects have been developed to coordinate and 
centralize the delivery of various social services. 

It seems, then, that encouragement of a city -wide citizen participation 
structure involving the entire community is a hiqh priority in preparing for 
Community Development Block Grants. Indeed, general revenue sharing has, in 
most communities, promoted greater participation and increased the number of 
interest groups asking for municipal assistance. For citizen participation to 
be characterized by cooperation and coordination, rather than by competition, 
a formalized process is necessary, and aaain, the Model Cities Program provides 
some guidance. In anticipation of block grant fundinq, many California cities 
supporting Model Cities projects have used their experience with citizen in- 
volvement to build a city-wide participation process adapted to local needs 
and the local environment. A discussion of citizen participation in four of 
these cities is included in Appendix B of this chapter. 

Developing processes in local government to satisfy certain mandates con- 
tained in federal legislation is not the singular purpose of citizen participa- 
tion. The benefits of involvina the entire community in local government 
extend beyond eligibility for block grants or other forms of federal assistance. 
Indeed, an historical review of citizen participation in federal programs, as 
outlined in Chart I, indicates the changing federal perspective toward citizen 
involvement. A synthesis of this evolving perspective shows certain important 
characteristics of citizen participation in local government during the 1970 *s 
as follows: 

1. city-vride coverage 

2. process orientation 

3. flexibility in building the process 

4. adaptation of the process to the local environment, and 

5. inclusion of and provision for both the aeneral public 
and citizens directly affected by local actions. 

The purpose gehind local government buildina new levels of citizen involvement 
also has an origin in experience gained from federal programs. As explained 
in "Citizen Participation in Community Development: An Historical Perspective," 
a study by Michael Hafferty and Steven A. Waldhorn published by the Stanford 
Research Institute in June, 1974 (p. 67), the first purpose 

is making government institutions more responsive to their 
constituents and clients. The second purpose is enhancing the 
growth of minority power. Eoth "increasina minority group power" 
and "making covernment more responsive" are simply modern answers 
to the two questions historically attending the expansion of 
American deomcracy, "Who participates?*' and "How?" 
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CHART I 


TRANSITION OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Era 


Pre-New Federal i sift 


New Federal i sm 


Program 


Housing Act of 1949 
(Redevelopment) 


Housing Act of 1954 
(Urban Renewal) 


Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 

(Community Action Program) 


Model Cities 


vn 


Impact on 

Citizen 

Participation 


Community leaders 
guiding redevelop- 
ment projects. 


Citizen participa- 
tion policy required 
as part of the work- 
able program for 
community improve- 
ment , though without 
guidelines citizen 
participation was 
again dominated by 
community leaders. 


"Maximum feasible resident 
participation" concept en- 
couraged project leadership 
from residents of target 
neighborhoods in an effort 
to solve local problems 
through cooperation between 
the local establishment and 
affected citizens. 


"Widespread citi- 
zen participation" 
was required in de- 
signing and execut- 
ing Model Cities 
Programs, though 
more flexibility in 
building citizen 
participation struc- 
tures was afforded 
local government. 
Ultimate authority 
over Model Cities 
was placed in city 
hall , therefore 
neighborhood citi- 
zen participation 
structures more 
closely cooperated 
with city govern- 
ment. 
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TRANSITION OF CITI ZEN PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS (Continued) 


Era 


New Federalism 


Program 


Planned Variations 


Annual Arrangements 


Community Development 
Block Grants 


Impact on 

Citizen 

Participation 


Allowed experimentation 
with geographically 
expanded citizen invol- 
vement in affecting 
application of Model 
Cities funds. 


Testing of city-wide 
citizen participation in 
community development 
decision making with res- 
pect to all HUD-subsidized 
housing assistance and 
categorical programs. 


Adequate opportunity for citizen 
involvement in the development of 
the block grant application and 
meaningful citizen participation 
in planning and implementing 
projects. 


Thus, meaningful citizen participation durina this decade can help to 
strengthen both local government and the principles of our democratic society 
by creating new levels of local government accountability to minority groups 
and citizens directly affected by local actions, and to the general community. 


The "Nuts and Bo Its 1 1 1 of Citizen P a rt icipation 


Involving citizens in local government requires a sensitivity to the 
objective of citizen input and the nature of the local political environment. 
The best design for a citizen participation mechanism will be responsive to 
both of these issues. Some of the considerations essential to building such 
a process for citizen involvement in local government during the lQTO's are 
listed below along with the complicating realities of designina this type of 
structure. 

Considerations 


1. Citizen participation mechanisms should be representative of 
and responsive to residents of areas affected by community 
development activity, and citizen participation mechanisms 
should be broad -based to allow comprehensive involvement in 
establishing goals, setting local priorities for allocati nn 
resources, and evaluatina programs. 

2. Citizens should have an on-going involvement in the decision- 
making process which plans and implements community development 
programs. 

3. Citizens should have timely access to the information with 
which public decisions are made. 

4. Budgetary support of citizen participation, in terms of staff 
assistance and training and technical assistance, is needed. 

5. Policy-makers should be committed to and should support citizen 
participation . 

6. Federally mandated citizen organizations and/or resulting ex- 
perience provide useful resources for building citizen involve- 
ment. 

7. There should be tangible results from efforts of citizens which 
are in turn conveyed back to the citizens. 

Re alities 

1. The appropriate form for citizen participation is the one that 
works. 
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2. Multiple processes of citizen participation rray be necessary 
to involve both citizens directly affected by local government 
actions and citizens concerned with the general operations of 
local government. 

3. Localizing control over citizen participation does not neces- 
sarily increase citizen participation. 

4. Even under the best conditions, most people tend to avoid 
participation and involvement. 

5. Official and citizen views of participation tend to be inherently 
contradictory. 

6. Officially sponsored citizen participation processes tend to 
encourage pacification rather than representation. 

7. Most people are activated by a single issue and are not res- 
ponsive to group activity and general issues. 

» 

8. Special interests often dominate citizen input forums. 

A thorough discussion of the process and intricacies of involving citizens 
in local government was accomplished in "Public Involvement in Local Government 
in the 1970* s," an ICMA M anagement Informa tion Service report from January 1974. 
Portions of the report have been excerpted and included in Appendix C of this 
chapter. 
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APPENDIX A* 


Model Cities and Citizen Participation 


Council Size . In reviewing the cities in this study, as well as some 
others, a consensus emanates that the most effective citizen board size is a 
small grouping — usually less than 20 members — because it is more manageable 
and responsive and members tend to retain greater interest. Naturally, some 
larger councils succeed, but most experience unnecessary delays, tedious rules 
and procedures, and greater chance for disruption. Usually larae bodies have 
to be broken down into rather specialized committees anyway, with small exe- 
cutive committees doincr most of the work. The main argument for a large body 
is that broader community representation may be obtained? however, the negative 
points tend to outweigh this advantage. 

Compe n sating Members . In regards to compensatino members for their ser- 
vices and rime, the question is less clear. Citizen councils, like city coun- 
cils and other boards can be effective with or without pay. Usually other 
motivations are more important, such as dedication, interest in one's work, 
and the authority and meaning given to the job. Nevertheless, feelings are 
strona in favor of payina ordinary residents for their services if we are to 
be fair, especially in a society which pays elected officials, private 
corporate board members and others. At the very least, meetincr expenses 
should be reimbursed for low income persons. 

Authority and Staff. Experience shows that citizen participation will 
be largely meaningless and short lived if the system does not include genuine 
purpose and authority. It is best that the extent and limit of power be offi- 
cially established by ordinance, including a clear explanation of the chain- 
of-command so that there is no question of how plans and policies originate 
and pass from residents to city hall and on the elected officials. The ranae 
of authority should not only include the ability to create specified policies 
but the flexibility to operate programs where necessary. Decision-making may 
involve city budgets, zoning, comprehensive planning, capital improvements, 
evaluation of services, and other matters important to each neighborhood. 

Operations may include multiservice center projects, information and re- 
ferral, or any service which a citizen group might improve. We have witnessed 
too many citizen groups which have deteriorated because they did not have pro- 
ject operating responsibilities. First James L. Sundquist, in his Making 
Feder alism Work, advocated that Model Cities neighborhood resident organi- 
zations be non-operating because he believed their planning and coordinating 
responsibilities to be incompatible with operations. IIUD has pursued the same 
policy, although some Model Cities resident groups are operatincr programs any- 
way. This policy was more appropriate when there were only single neighborhood 
councils functioning, but under a city wide system, operating projects seem to 
come natural. We find that certain neighborhood groups are more effective and 
long-lasting if they are able to operate at least some programs. In any event. 


^Source: "Model Cities Impact on Eetter Communities," Subcommittee on Housing 

of the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives. December 
1973. 
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coordination is achieved at this level laraelv through the staffs of aaencies 
in one-stop multiservice centers. It has been difficult for neighborhood coun- 
cils to achieve area wide coordination from smaller tarcret areas. The most 
meaningful coordination has occurred at the chief executive level and under 
the auspices of a citywide citizen bodv, much different from neiahborhood 
operations. As a practical matter, neighborhood councils should be allowed to 
operate programs suitable to them, otherwise many of them will not have much 
reason to exist. 

Boards should be provided the resources to hire some staf f--either part- 
time or full-time and in relation to their responsibilities. 


Citywide vis-a-v is Target Area Orientatio n. The community as a whole 
should be involved in the participation process if a city expects to reduce 
alienation and gain support for bond issues and other matters requiring major- 
ity approval. There are also aood reasons for target area concentration — to 
allocate resources where they are most needed and to develop leadership where 
it was non-existent before. However, concentratina resources should not ob- 
viate the need to organize and carry on citywide programs. Furthermore, it 
is nearly impossible to develop comprehensive plans and achieve interagency 
coordination without dealing with problems and issues on a citywide basis. 

f..itywide Citizen Board. In addition co neiahborhood councils functionina 
in all areas of the city, one central body — to impact directly on city depart- 
ments--is desirable for most larae jurisdictions. For cities with few neigh- 
borhood councils, a central board may not be appealing to them? yet, an effec- 
tive mechanism is needed to give citizens the opportunity to influence plans 
and policies right at their inception. Already there are federal reauirements 
for citizen participation in workable (urban renewal) programs, annual arrange- 
ments, revenue sharing proposals, and in most other federal grants. Placina 
the citizen participation responsibility for all these proarams in the hands 
of one representative board makes sense because it reduces duplication and a 
good deal of confusion. 

Preferably, the majority of the central body should come from the neigh- 
borhood councils and the rest from appointments by the chief executive so 
that an atmosphere of partnership is created. This body, too, should have 
some staff but, unlike the neiahborhood groups, be non-operating. It should 
concentrate on developing citywide plans and assisting the city council by 
helping to draw community consensus on city goals and objectives. It should 
do such things as conducting periodic neiahborhood workshops and monitoring 
and evaluating city services on a day-to-day basis. It should not be a compe- 
titor of the city council. On the contrary, it should be a supplement, doing 
the kinds of things city council outlines as appropriate to assist council, 
and at the same time get the average citizen actively involved. 

Various city departments, in addition to community development and human 
resources, ought to be made responsive to the citywide board. It is no longer 
enough that citizen groups impact only on Model Cities type activities. Com- 
munity development in fact involves all departments? therefore, all depart- 
ments should be brought into a more formal system of relating directly with 
residents. 
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S election Process. The rationalization of how neiqhborhood councils 
should be selected is a much more complicated process. In the case of 
councils with extensive authority, the pure election process may be the best; 
for others, the combination of election and appointment may be most suitable. 

In most cases, the decision mav be very well be left up to each neiahborhood ; 
and, neighborhoods should have the riaht not to participate if they so choose. 
The combination of election from the neinhborhoods and appointment by the 
chief executive has developed a sense of partnership in many cities. However, 
where oraanizations are permitted to choose council members, it is important 
that opportunity be provided for other residents--who are not oraanization 
members — to choose nominees also. Furthermore, it is appropriate that the 
majority of members be chosen by the residents of the area, that an impartial 
observer be chosen to oversee the election, and that the entire process be 
publicized widely. 

Voter participation has not been good. A few cities in the Model Cities 
Frogram approached 25 percent turnout for elections, two were hiaher, but on 
the whole, voting has been poor. However, it has been better than the GEO 
Community Action Program, which has averaged less than five percent over the 
life of the proaram. Critics enjoy pointina to these low vote percentages to 
support their arguments for resident disinterest and apathy. Yet, to a larae 
extent, residents simply have not been encouraged by the city's leadership to 
vote or have had little reason to vote for boards delegated little authority. 

In many instances, local officials had no intention of encouraqing massive 
resident involvement, for fear it micrht compete with their own political 
careers. For many it was better to see the process wither away, unless they 
could control the new system too. It has not been the habit of political 
figures to encourage the use of television or newspaper publicity, and further- 
more, there was little public service time available for neiahborhood elections. 
In addition, elections have been too confininq. They have only involved a 
small section of the community, and few major organizations or the mass media 
took them seriously. It is more likely that a system of citywide participation 
would encourage greater interest. It is also desirable that one day be set 
aside for all neighborhood elections so that a maximum amount of publicity 
could be obtained. 

Leadership from Ci ty Hall . Widespread participation is more likely to 
come about with official city leadership. A principal fault of most of the 
Model Cities programs has been the lack of mayoral or administrative leader- 
ship — usually over the apprehension of aetting involved with activist citizens 
of different points of view. Yet, to avoid wasteful and unusable creations, 
election officials should help in molding the system, participate themselves, 
publicize the process, legitimatize the process, and provide leadership and 
assistance when it is in trouble. 

Furthermore, responsive aovernment is not helped by officials who persis- 
tently point out that they are the ones elected by the citizens to run the citv 
and that others are not needed. Elections normally come in four year cycles. 
Meanwhile, citizens need to be involved in important, almost day-to-dav deci- 
sions of government, otherwise democracy and responsiveness turn out to have 
little meaning for the average person. Waiting to aet back at officials in the 
next election is not what most people would call citizen participation. More 
and more chief executives have recoqnized this and are exercisina leadership 
to aenuinely involve citizens. Accordingly, some of them are doina it without 
prodding from the Federal Government. 
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appendix b 


Citizen Participation in Four Cities 


Fresno 


Under the Model Cities Planned Variations Program, Fresno received feder- 
al funds to test the effectiveness of the block grant approach to solving 
urban problems . This demonstration effort was designed to experiment with 
meeting the needs of all Fresno residents through the setting of priorities 
and the allocation of dollars to serve those priorities. Fresno acknowledges 
the need to prepare a mechanism to distribute funds that will become available 
when special revenue sharing legislation for community development passes Con- 
gress. Therefore, Fresno has embarked on the preparation of a community de- 
velopment process to be used during the transitional period between categori- 
cal funding and special revenue sharing, as well as thereafter. 

A major element of this plan is the involvement of citizens, defined as: 

Provisions for citizens' input into the identification of problems, 
prioritization of needs, allocation of resources, and addressing 
issues to be resolved by negotiation and arbitration with the 
affected agency. 

Fresno is attempting to provide for continuous input by citizens into the 
decision-makers on priorities and resource allocation. Implicit in this 
effort is the recognition that community development activities are not likely 
to succeed unless they receive full participation of the neighborhoods and 
the people affected by them. Full participation is considered to mean that 
those affected by the activities were involved in planning, implementation, 
and evaluation efforts. 

Drawing heavily on the experience gained from involving citizens in Model 
Cities in Fresno, the citizen participation structure for the community devel- 
opment process was created by dividing the city into six geographic areas, 
each composed of about 30,000 residents. A Neighborhood Council, composed 
of one elected representative for every 300 residents of a given census tract, 
exists in each of the six areas. All six Neighborhood Councils have an Exec- 
utive Committee made up of elected officials and chairmen of census tracts. 
Task forces, chaired by chairmen of the census tracts, were created as pro- 
grammatic working committees which deal with the program areas of health, 
education; housing or physical development and manpower; and social and wel- 
fare services. Problem identification and project development are among the 
responsibilities of these task forces, with resulting recommendations being 
submitted to the Neighborhood Councils for action. When projects are approved 
at the neighborhood level, they are passed on to the Fresno Community Develop- 
ment Commission (FCDC) for consideration. The FCDC, a 21-member citizen body 
consisting of two representatives (the chairman and one member elected at 
large) of each of the six Neighborhood Councils , six members selected each by 
a City Councilman, two members named by the Mayor, and the Chairman of the 
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Youth Commission, then completes the citizen participation process by advising 
the City Council on all policy decisions with regard to implementation and 
operation of community development programs. It deserves emphasis that the 
City of Fresno provides staff support at all levels of the citizen partici- 
pation process. 

Citizen participation in Fresno is highly structured, and apparently is 
capable of producing results. An appraisal of the process' accomplishments 
and potential in the words of a member of the Fresno Community Development 
staff follows: 

"Citizen participation is one of the most innovative aspects of the 
Community Development Program. The city-wide structure of the program in 
Fresno is even more unique. While most cities extended their citizen partici- 
pation structure to include only those people living in blighted areas, Fresno 
went boldly into all neighborhoods and organized the entire city. 

"This city-wide expansion was not an attempt to dilute the impact the 
inclusion of the model neighborhood residents had had through the original 
Model Cities Program, as many thought. It is not only the poor who are 
excluded from the governmental decision-making process. The majority of Amer- 
icans usually participate in their government no further than the polling 
booth. By expanding its program city-wide, Fresno was saying it wanted fur- 
ther input from all citizens; that the problems and concerns of one area should 
be and are the concerns of the entire city; that all residents should be 
better informed; and that the quality of life in Fresno could ultimately be 
i up roved only through the concerted effort and consensus of all the residents. 

"The city-wide structure has been successful. The most obvious success, 
of course, is the impact of the project services on disadvantaged residents 
throughout the city. Also important is the confrontation of issues that 
occurred and continues to occur at the neighborhood levels. But perhaps the 
most significant aspect of the city-wide extension had been its educational 
inpact. Citizens have become better informed and educated about decision- 
making processes and governmental workings. As a result of their involvement 
in task forces, evaluation teams, and neighborhood councils, citizens were 
exposed to the various agencies, institutions, and city departments that de- 
liver services in the city. Through their dialogue with these institutions 
and agencies, residents became aware of the restraints imposed by the bureau- 
cratic process as opposed to restraints imposed by intransigence. In the 
process, the institutions were brought closer to reality in terms of the real 
inpact of their services and policies as perceived by individual residents. 

As a result of their involvement at the task force level, residents acquired 
a working knowledge of the issues and problems in specific program areas. 

For example, residents working on the Economic Development and Manpower Task 
Forces became well acquainted with economic problems faced by the city and 
aware of workable solutions. They were better able to not only develop pro- 
jects to address the problems, but to understand and support programs initi- 
ated in the original Model Cities Program, and make significant suggestions 
for expanding or inproving them. Finally, as a result of interaction through 
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the Community Development Program, the middle-income and more affluent resi- 
dents of the community could better identify with the concerns and problems 
of the disadvantaged and minority population. The average citizen learned 
firsthand the frustrations of the less advantaged. There was no hiding behind 
a television or newspaper — frustrations were emotionally verbalized by people 
sitting across the table or in the next chair, and answers were expected. 

Also, for the first time, many 'status quo' citizens themselves experienced 
the frustration of facing an unresponsive system. 

"These city-wide contacts have resulted in what could be the primary 
accomplishment of the citizen participation structure — a political potency 
that's on the verge of solidifying. An informed, representative structure is 
evolving that crosses not only ideological, but economic, cultural, and social 
barriers as well. Citizens have begun to recognize and accept their similar- 
ities and to form coalitions to accommodate differences. The education, econ- 
omic and social clout of the middle-income and more affluent, combined with 
the frustration of the disadvantaged makes for a formidable and politically 
potent force. 

"Fresno has responded to a growing national concern. In September of 
this year the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations contracted with [a 
private consulting group], to undertake a study 'to measure public perception 
of the responsiveness of government at the federal, state, and local levels 
and to explore ways to increase the responsiveness and efficiency of govern- 
ment at all levels. ' The survey, released this month, reported that: 

...the mandate from the people, with which the leaders are at odds, 
is that government at all levels ought to be required to operate far 
more out in the open and be willing to face up to a review of deci- 
sions and programs from a wide constituency... 


and that 


...the mandate is for participation, not direction, no matter how 
benevolent or expert. And the message, obviously not yet heard by 
the leaders surveyed, is that people want to be included and inform- 
ed not managed and ignored. 

"Through the Community Development Program, Fresno has initiated and for- 
malized a process through which citizens can actively participate in the 
governmental and decision-making process. There are issues of real concern. 
Given a welcome by leadership and a pledge that what they have to say really 
counts, residents in Fresno could be galvanized into an actively constructive 
force for true community development. " 
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Oakland 


The City of Oakland maintains a very unique citizen participation struc- 
ture, the Oakland Citizens' Committee for Urban Renewal (OCCUR). OCCUR is a 
non-profit, non-partisan corporation of Oakland citizens that was created ini- 
tially to provide community input for federal urban renewal funding. It is 
now the legally designated citizen participation group for all HUD- funded pro- 
grams in Oakland except Model Cities. OCCUR provides citizen participation in 
planning and programming the physical, social, and economic development of Oak- 
land. Acting as a citizens' lobby, with 500 members, OCCUR brings its posi- 
tion on development proposals before the City Council. The activity of OCCUR 
receives primary financial support from the city, though the private sector 
supplements the OCCUR budget. 

OCCUR has been given the responsibility to develop alternative approaches 
to citizen involvement in the local government decisions which will be requir- 
ed in the era of block grants and special revenue sharing. The objective is 
to establish a method of securing relevant information on city-proposed poli- 
cies, projects, and programs, to be used by citizens in transmitting their re- 
commendations back to the City. This participation process is expected to 
fulfill the need for citizen input into a Program Management System which is 
currently being considered by the City Manager's office in its Housing and 
Community Development Study. 

The participation scheme in Oakland is interesting because it demonstrates 
the need for flexibility in locally initiated citizen involvement plans. The 
Oakland Model Cities Program has a citizen participation process for the MNA, 
but apparently the environment in Oakland is such that extension of this pro- 
cess city-wide would be less likely to achieve the desired results than would 
the OCCUR system. 


Pittsburg 


With the understanding gained from the Model Cities process and operation 
of the Model Cities Commission, Pittsburg has created the Community Advisory 
Committee (CAC) as a city-wide citizen participation structure that will sur- 
vey resident opinion and present recommendations to the city Council on any 
issue of local concern (i.e., any issue of the community development process). 
The list of citizen recommendations will be coordinated with a new system of 
management-by-objectives that is proposed to be introduced in Pittsburg to 
help coordinate the process of community development. 

CAC was organized in recognition of the impending changes in federal fi- 
nancial assistance resulting from special revenue sharing. The Commission, 
supported by City staff, has twenty-one members, with heavy representation 
from members of the Model Cities Commission. Five members are appointed by 
the City Council, 10 are appointed by organizations, and 6 are elected. 
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Further discussion of the CAC process, structure, and staff support is con~ 
tained in the following excerpted report to the Pittsburg City Council: 

"Community Advisory Committee Recommendation Process 


"The Community Advisory Committee will hold three (3) meetings in each of 
six (6) Census Tracts in the Community between October and December to listen 
to the residents of these areas speak and make recommendations on any subject. 
Between January 1st and February 1st the CAC will develop recommendations from 
the information it has gathered from the community meetings and from its own 
readings . 

"On or about February 1st, the CAC will have a joint meeting with the 
City Council and will make a presentation of its recommendations at that time. 

"The City Council will make its recommendations to staff for the develop- 
ment of the plan for the following year. (Copies of these recommendations 
will be forwarded to the CAC for their review and comments.) 

"The City Council will at this time consider recommendations concerning 
other governmental units and will forward those recommendations which it can 
endorse to those other governmental units with the explanation as to how the 
recommendations came about. 

"The Departments will develop plans for the year including those 
recommendations that have been forwarded by the City Council to them. The 
staff assigned to the CAC will provide technical assistance in understanding 
the recommendations. 

"When the City Council holds its workshop on the following year's bud- 
get, the CAC will have the opportunity to again impact the decision-making 
process as to its recommendations. 

"The Council adopts the plans. 

"The CAC evaluates the plans and the budget in terms of the recommenda- 
tions that have been made on February 1st. Areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment will be explored and a written statement will be forwarded to the City 
Council and to the public analyzing the use of the recommendations. The CAC 
will have the right to make additional recommendations to the City Council on 
any subject throughout the year. 

"The Community Advisory Committee Structure 

"The Community Advisory Committee will consist of twenty-one (21) mem- 
bers: Ten (10) appointed by Community Groups for one-year terms? Five (5) 

appointed by City Councilmen for two-year terms? and Six (6) elected from the 
six (6) Census Tracts at the same time as Councilmen are elected, for two 
years . 
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"The Community Groups to be represented are: 

1. MAPA 

2. The Council of Latin-American Organizations 

3. Downtown Merchant Association 

4. NAACP 

5. PAL 

6. El Pueblo Tenant Council 

7. First Neighborhood Council 

8. Marina Neighborhood Council 

9. The Fil-American Association 
10* The Sons of Italy 

"The Community Advisory Committee will begin operations October 1, 1973 
with fifteen (15) members. The remaining six (6) members are to be elected in 
April, 1974, at the same time as the City Councilmen. 

"Membership on the Model Cities Commission and the Community Advisory Com- 
mittee may overlap. 

" Staffing 


"The position of Program Coordinator which is identified as coming into 
existence on July 1, 1974, will provide the staff assistance necessary to the 
CAC. The first priority for the Program Coordinator is to be Citizen Partici- 
pation and support of the Community Advisory Committee. Second priority will 
be Evaluation and third will be Grants. 

"It is expected that the Program Coordinator will have the following 
duties: 

1. Analyze budgets and plans. 

2. Attend CAC meetings and provide staff support activities such as 
meeting notices, etc. 

3. Maintain liaison with City Management and City Council. 

4. Develop and coordinate the development of grant applications. 
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5. Act as liaison with other governmental units for the City and 
for the CAC. 

6. Coordinate long-range planning with the City Manager. 

7. Educate citizens regarding all governmental planning. 

8. Provide sufficient resources and financial support and staff to 
support the CAC and the Youth Commission activities. 

It is clear that this is a brief list and does not encompass all of the 
activities that this staff will have to be involved in. The CAC reserves the 
option to recommend additions to the list at any time it deems necessary. 

The Program Coordinator will be an advocate for the citizens. The Model 
Cities Director has the same kind of role that is envisioned for the Program 
Coordinator." 

(Also see case study of Pittsburg in Appendix B of Chapter VI) . 


Richmond 


Richmond responded to the coming city-wide emphasis of special revenue 
sharing with an adminstrative reorganization that created the Community Devel- 
opment Organization. To support the activity of this department, proceedings 
were undertaken in late 1973 to form a Community Development Commission. The 
value of this effect for other cities is largely related to the criteria that 
was selected to guide the committee formation. Proposals for the CDC struc- 
ture were submitted by several groups, including city staff and the Model 
Neighborhood Citizens' Board. These proposals were then reviewed by residents 
from the various neighborhood areas (census tracts) proposed to make 
up the geographies of the CDC structure. 


Discussion involving the purpose and criteria for membership on this city- 
wide citizen participation group resulted in adoption of the following princi- 
ples to be used in guiding the creation of the CDC: 

"Criteria Discussion 


" Boundaries 

1. Establish the principle that neighborhoods will follow census 
tract boundaries whenever possible. 

2. Accept the staff recommendation that major boundaries and isola- 
tion of communities be recognized in defining neighborhoods. 
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"Commission Size 


3. Accept the principle that Commission size should be kept as small 
as possible (utilizing an executive commission) , preferably 
under 40 , considering need to represent all neighborhoods, 

" Neighborhood Representation 

4. Accept the principle of additional representation from areas of 
greatest need, 

5. Recognizing that a number of areas include several neighborhood 
organizations, accept the principle that for the purpose of the 
Community Development Commission staff will assist those organi- 
zations to consolidate for the purposes of official neighborhood 
planning. 

6. Accept the principle that neighborhood representation will ex- 
ceed city-wide representation on the Community Development 
Commission. 

" City-Wide Representation 

7. Accept the principle that city-wide representation should in- 
clude liaison from other Commissions (in an ex-officio capacity; 
non-voting membership) . 

8e City-wide representation should recognize program concerns such 
as enqployment, public housing, redevelopment, etc. 

9. City-wide representation should include concern for special eth- 
nic groups and other city-wide "special needs" groups. 

"Selection Process 


10. Accept the principle that representatives should be selected in 
ways that give residents the ability to exercise a voice in the 
selection of their representatives." 

The very broad nature of the Community Development Commission is indicated 
in the following description of purpose prepared by the staff in Richmond: 

"The Community Development Commission is designed to assist residents 
and City policy-makers in developing an understanding of city-wide problems, 
conditions and attitudes which is complete enough to provide a basis for 
determining capital expenditure priorities and allocations. The commission 
will also: 
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1. Provide organized and representative citizen input into decisions 
relating to neighborhood and city-wide community development 
issues. 

2. Provide citizen input into studies relating to neighborhood and 
city-wide needs which may include: 

a. Problems of growth 

b. Problems of change 

c. Problems of deterioration 

d. Specific needs for facilities, public improvements, transit 

service, etc. 

"Specifically the CDC members will, as a group: 

1. Help to formulate City policies which relate to Community Devel- 
opment Planning. 

2. Review proposed community development expenditure plans. 

3. Act as the conduit for neighborhood expression of need, con- 
ducting neighborhood meetings on neighborhood problems and by estab- 
lishing and participating in review committees for projects." 

(Also see case study of Richmond in appendix to Chapter VI) . 
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APPENDIX C* 


Organization Structures for Public Involvement in Local Government 


Public involvement comes in all varieties--formal, informal; large, small; 
open, closed; continuous and comprehensive, ad hoc and issue-oriented. Local 
governments in their analysis of public involvement are developing programs 
that include one or more of these varieties . 

A public involvement program is defined as a basic strategy for involving 
citizens in local government, especially in local government decision-making, 
and includes : 


1. One or more formal groups to provide for the continuous involve- 
ment of usually a small number of citizens in local government. 
Examples of formal groups are a planning board, a neighborhood 
council, or the city council itself. 

2. Ad hoc groups or informal techniques to provide for intermittent 
or informal involvement of often large numbers of citizens in 
local government. Examples of ad hoc groups or informal tech- 
niques are ad hoc issue-oriented committees or fund raising cam- 
paigns . 

3. Basic processes for involving the public in local government to 
identify the who, what, when, where, how, and to what extent of 
public involvement. Examples of basic processes are those for 
public involvement in the preparation of the annual budget or 
in the allocation of revenue sharing funds. 

All three elements — formal groups, ad hoc techniques, and decision-making 
processes — are necessary ingredients in a public involvement program, especi- 
ally for public involvement in local government decision-making. No single 
program is perfectly applicable to any one locality over time or completely 
transferable from one locality to another. Models for the structure of formal 
groups and the types of ad hoc or informal techniques, however, are similar 
from locality to locality and experience the same advantages and disadvantages 
in almost any locality. 


*Excerpted from "Public Involvement in Local Government in the 1970's." 
Management Information Service (ICMA) , 6, No. 1 (January 1974). 
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Formal Public Involvement Groups . Alternative structures for formal public 
involvement groups may be categorized as follows: (1) geographic groups such 
as ones with a number of neighborhood councils serving specific geographic 
areas, (2) program area groups such as ones with housing, recreation, and 
other program area committees, (3) organization groups such as a citizens' 
coalition with representatives from public and private organizations, and 
(4) combination or hybrid groups combining two or more of the above structures. 

Geographic Groups. The geographically structured group (see Figure 1) 
consists of a number of neighborhood councils covering part or all of a locali- 
ty or a city and county area jointly. The locality is divided into a number 
of geographic areas, called neighborhoods or districts, each with its own coun- 
cil or subgroup. The geographic areas can be selected to correspond to exist- 
ing boundaries— either natural or political such as school districts or civic 
association boundaries — or, in rare cases, can be newly created areas. The 
neighborhood or district councils carry out planning and evaluation activities 
and have either direct access to the city manager and elected officials or in- 
direct access through a coordinating committee corresponding to representa- 
tives from each subgroup. 

The basic advantage of geographic groups is that they encourage the in- 
volvement of all neighborhoods in the locality. This very process, however, 
can fragment comprehensive planning and evaluation activities. 

Examples of geographic groups are civic associations, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, Model Cities or Community Action program neighborhood councils, city 
councils elected from wards, and various forms of decentralized local govern- 
ment services, such as little city halls. 



Figure 1. Geographic Group 
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Program Area Groups. A program-area group (see Figure 2) consists of a 
number of committees for specific program areas, such as housing, economic 
development, and education. Local or city and county residents serve on the 
program area committees that are responsible for carrying out planning and 
evaluation activities in the respective program areas. The committees have 
either direct access to the city manager and council or indirect access through 
a coordinating committee composed of representatives from each program area 
committee. 


The advantage of program area groups is that they encourage comprehensive 
planning, especially in specific program areas. This advantage is somewhat 
offset, however, by the fact that such groups do not necessarily encourage 
participation from all neighborhoods of the locality. 

Typical kinds of program area groups are: 


Goal-setting and general 
plan committees 
Local or city-county 
planning boards 
Health planning councils 
Housing authorities or 

redevelopment authorities 
Transportation authorities 
Boards of education 
Recreation commissions 


Criminal justice planning 
committees 

Social service boards 
Comprehensive manpower 
planning committees 
Economic development 
commissions 

Planning and evaluation 
committees of public 
involvement groups 



Figure 2. Program Area Group 
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Organization Groups. An organization-based group (see Figure 3) consists 
primarily of a coordinating council for the public involvement groups that 
already exist in a locality or city and county. Membership on the council 
consists of representatives from such organizations as civic associations, 
public and quasi-public agencies, private and non-profit organizations, neigh- 
gorhood planning councils, and other special interest groups. The coordinat- 
ing council carries out or coordinates planning and evaluation activities and 
makes recommendations directly to the city manager and council. 

An organization group encourages both involvement of all neighborhoods of 
the locality and comprehensive planning and evaluation activities, but such 
groups can discourage participation by other organizations. 

Examples of organization groups include citizen or urban coalitions. 
United Way and United Givers fund boards, urban leagues, chambers of commerce, 
and improvement or revitalization groups. 



Figure 3. Organization Group 


Combination or Hybrid Groups. The combination or hybrid group (see Fig- 
ure 4) combines elements of the geographic, program area, and organization 
groups. Neighborhood councils and program area committees can appear as se- 
parate components of a combination or hybrid group, or the organization group 
could appear as an optional way of structuring membership on the neighborhood 
councils or program area committees. Like the geographic and program area 
groups, the hybrid group carries out planning and evaluation activities and 
makes recommendations directly to the city manager and council or indirectly 
through a coordinating council. 

A combination or hybrid group eliminates the shortcomings of the three 
previous models discussed, but such a group usually operates at the price of 
increased complexity of the model. Examples of combination or hybrid groups 
include the following: 
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1. Local or city-county planning boards often have program area 
committees and geographic neighborhood planning councils. 

2. Community Action programs often have organization-based boards 
of director and geographic neighborhood councils. 

3. Housing authorities often have a program area board and geo- 
graphic tenant councils. 

4. Urban renewal or redevelopment commissions may have a program 
area board and geographic project area committees. 

5. Model Cities programs often have organization-based commissions, 
program area committees, and geographic neighborhood councils. 

6. Leagues of Women Voters have both program area committees and 
geographic units. 
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Figure 4. Combination or Hybrid Group 


Ad Hoc or Internal Public Involvement Techniques . Although not a substitute 
for the formal types of groups discussed above, ad hoc or informal public 
involvement techniques can supplement the various arrangements discussed thus 
far. Virtually all localities include ad hoc or internal involvement tech- 
niques in their public involvement programs as a means of providing opportuni- 
ties for citizens who are not members of a formal group. Although such com- 
mon techniques as public hearings and elections might be considered informal 
public involvement techniques, this section will focus primarily on some- 
what less common forms of informal public involvement. 
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Ad Hoc Committees and Coalitions. Most local government decisions are 
made informally and are influenced significantly by informal alliances of citi- 
zens. Ad hoc committees and coalitions develop around different sides of a 
pending decision and attempt to solicit support from citizens and influence 
decision-makers based on their memberships. Usually these committees exist 
only until an issue is resolved or a decision is made, but, at times, they 
will remain dormant until the same or a related issue develops at a later 
date. 


Ad hoc committees and coalitions are consistent with the way most citizens 
become involved in local government — intensely, briefly, and on an issue of 
personal interest. Ad hoc committees meet this need by responding to an issue 
intensely, but briefly, disappearing once the issue is resolved. Such commit- 
tees also prevent needless public involvement groups that would otherwise 
remain dormant for lack of issues to address. The main disadvantage of ad hoc 
committees is their transitory nature . They often are created without any 
history of the issue, respond to image more than substance, and go out of 
existence before they have had an opportunity to deal with the usually larger 
problem surrounding the specific issue or to assist in the implementation of 
recommendations. Also, ad hoc committees often do not know how to participate 
in local government decision-making, resulting in their having an ineffective 
or disruptive inpact on the decision-making process. 

Ad hoc committees and coalitions often tackle broad issues in a fashion 
very similar to program area groups discussed in the earlier section. Exam- 
ples of such ad hoc committees are those for setting short- and long-range 
goals or revising general plans. Recently, ad hoc committees have been created 
to make recommendations on programming and allocating general revenue sharing 
funds. Ad hod committees are also created to represent special interest 
groups , such as a youth commission or an aging council. In addition, ad hoc 
committees are often created without the direct involvement of local govern- 
ment, such as a committee on transportation, housing, or some other immediate 
concern. 

Ombudsman or Neighborman. An ombudsman or neighborman provides a liaison 
between local government and citizens, serving as a citizen's advocate with the 
city manager, city council, or city departments and responding to citizen grie- 
vances with local government. Ombudsmen generally have the power to investi- 
gate, recommend, and publicize but no legislative or legal or even necessarily 
administrative powers to deal with citizen grievances. 

Ombudsmen offer an opportunity for city managers and councils to be quick- 
ly sensitized to citizen grievances when local government agencies and proce- 
dures are inneffective. Ombudsmen, therefore , serve as a barometer for citizen 
reaction to current local government policies and programs but cannot effec- 
tively test citizen reaction to pending decisions. In addition, ombudsmen, 
often cannot effectvely respond to citizen grievances since they are not vest- 
ed with the authority to investigate certain types of complaints or do not 
receive cooperation from local government departments and agencies. 
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Citizen Research and Information Offices. Citizen research and infor- 
mation offices have been created by a number of local governments to conduct 
research and surveys and provide information on 1) the needs of the commun- 
ity as a whole as well as specific neighborhoods within the community, 2) the 
accomplishments and shortcomings of programs addressing community needs, 

3) pending decisions (what they are, how they will be made, and how citizens 
can react to the decision) , and 4) decisions made, what they were and a justi- 
fication for the decision. 

Information is provided through such techniques as news-letters and news- 
paper supplements, graphic displays in city hall or throughout the city, spe- 
cial know-your- local government program, information packets, and signs or 
billboards on local government programs. 

Citizen research and information offices offer a centralized location for 
conducting research and provide basic information to citizens on local govern- 
ment, especially on pending decisions and decisions made. They also provide 
a natural base for conducting surveys on pending decisions. Like the other 
ad hoc techniques, however, research and information offices do not usually 
set up an effective dialogue between citizens and the government. 

Talent Banks and Other Volunteer Programs. Talent banks and other vol- 
unteer programs are directed at obtaining public involvement in analyzing 
local government problems or supplementing the local government staff. 

Talent banks are basically files listing the names, qualifications, and ex- 
psrisncs of citizens who have volunteered to assist local government. 

Talent banks and other volunteer programs are almost all positive in 
effect. They offer any locality the opportunity to obtain assistance it would 
otherwise have to purchase, resulting in savings in costs. They also encour- 
age the involvement of citizens who might not become members of public invol- 
vement groups, thereby increasing their knowledge of local government and its 
problems and programs. The major disadvantage is obtaining volunteers who 
have enough time and dedication to see a project through to a timely conclu- 
sion, yet who are not biased on the subject to be analyzed. 

Combinations of Formal and Ad Hoc Groups . In actual practice, most cities and 
counties use a combination of formal and ad hoc groups to involve citizens in 
local government. 


Considerations in Organizing for Public Involvement 


Standards for public involvement need to be considered and applied to any 
formal public involvement group so as to efficiently and effectively involve 
the group in local government. This section presents considerations in organ- 
izing for public involvement in your locality. 
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Purpose of the Group . The purpose of the public involvement group usually is 
to provide access by citizens to city managers and councils and vice versa, 
access by constituents to advise on pending decisions, and access by decision- 
makers to notify constituents of decisions. Secondary purposes may be to 
carry out comprehensive planning and evaluation activities, make recommenda- 
tions on the budget, or carry out other activities. The purpose of ad hoc or 
informal public involvement techniques may be to supplement formal public in- 
volvement groups. In any case, it is important to define clearly from the 
outset the purpose of the group. 


. es > Responsibilities, and Relationships of the Groups in Deci sion-Making. 
Roles should be defined for the public involvement group as precisely as possi- 
Xe to avoid confusion and misunderstanding. The role of the public involve- 
ment group can focus primarily on advising decision-makers or it may include 
administration of programs. Similarly, the relationships of the participants 
in the group as well as the relationship of the group to the city manager, 
c ty council, and other public involvement groups needs to be defined. 

Constituents, Members, an d Clients . Hie constituency of any city-wide public 
involvement group should generally be all residents of the locality with 
possible emphasis on specific target groups or clients that would need to be 
i ntified. As such, the membership ought to represent a cross-section of the 
constituency as well as guarantee access by any specific target groups or cli- 
ents of the public involvement group. 


., . A k «y decision to be made on membership is size.. The best size is the one 
which achieves the following objectives in a balanced manner: 1) to include 
the broadest range of constituent and client viewpoints, 2) to develop a so- 
phisticated, knowledgeable membership, and 3) to have a structure of a work- 
able size involving as many constituents and Clients as possible. 

A wide variety of options exist for selecting aeafeers to participate in 
the public involvement structure, and they vary with the structure selected. 

Communication Between t he Public Involvement Group and the City Manager and 
Council. The public involvement group should Effectively communicate the point 

of view, concerns, and reasoning of constituents to decision-makers and vice 
versa. 


Optional communication techniques which could be used by a public involve- 
ment group include the following: 

Public heari ngs, town meetings, and open night meetings communi- 
cate pending decisions to citizens but often only provide citi-? 
zens and public involvement groups with a "one-shot" input into 
local government decision-making. Rotating meetings of city 
councils among geographic areas would potentially increase con- 
tact with citizens. 
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2* Media coverage by TV, radio , and newspapers communicates deci- 
sions of city managers and councils to citizens and public in- 
volvement groups and some issues of citizens to decision-makers 
but cannot be relied upon by public involvement groups to set 
up a dialogue or increase understanding between groups. Direct 
radio and TV broadcasts of meetings of city councils and public 
involvement groups offer immediate and unfiltered observation of 
government officials in action and the opportunity for consti- 
tuent responses through postcards or cable television. 

3* Agendas and newsletters of public involvement groups or decision- 
are informational , if read, but do not necessarily set 
up active dialogue between broups and either citizens or deci- 
sion-makers. Distributing agendas of meetings of city councils 
and public involvement groups in advance of meetings can be 
especially useful if full explanations are provided for agenda 
items. 

4* Weekly press conferences offer city managers and councils as 
well as public involvement groups an opportunity to obtain 
and release accurate information to the community and provide 
reporters with a predictable opportunity to obtain materials and 
ask questions on pending or recently made decisions. 

5. Questionnaires and door-to-door surveys elicit opinions of con- 
stituents on current issues and have been used with some success 
by public involvement groups to communicate issues and pending 
decisions. 

6. Speech-making by members of public involvement groups, brochures , 
film strips, billboards, bumper stickers, and telephone and 
letter-writing campaigns are also used as communication tech- 
niques but are often seen as primarily selling as opposed to 
communication techniques. 

7 • Public involvement group meetings with the city manager and city 
council in attendance often encourage dialogue and communications 
between decision-makers and citizens. 

8. In some cities, the A-95 Clearinghouse or the Chief Executive 

Review and Comment Process of the Planned Variation program pro*- 
vides an opportunity for citizens and public involvement groups 
to comment on the use of government resources before a decision 
is made by local government decision-makers. 

The public involvement group should establish a regular, ongoing communi- 
cations system which will involve many of the above techniques, especially to 
communicate issues and positions to city managers and city councils and deci- 
sions to citizens. In addition, city managers and city councils should 
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establish a similar communications system to provide the maximum advance 
notice on pending decisions and full explanations of decisions once made. 

Training . Members and staffs of public involvement groups need training to 
carry out the tasks of the group. 

Topics to be considered in providing training might include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Group process , including tsaining in how decisions are made and 
how people cam work effectively in groups and develop team trust, 
maximizing on the skills and life experience of each person as 

a contributing resource. 

2. Content , through lectures, slides, and movies that depict facts 
about community resources and problems, the roles and responsi- 
bilities of various governmental departments, and pertinent 
legislation relative to the public involvement group. 

3. Problem-solving techniques including training exercises in 
"bradnstorming" amd power relationships. 

4. Racial and cultural awareness , including a look at institutional 
and individual. racism, black awareness, amd white consciousness. 

5. Parliamentary procedure , covering rules of order for effective 
conduct of group meetings. 

6. Roles and ’responsibilities , including training to clarify the 
opportunities and constraints operative with the public involve- 
ment groups and government decision-makers „ 

7. Budgetary and accounting procedures , including how to effectively 
utilize resources available to the public involvement group. 

8. Comprehensive plamning amd evaluation , including training in 
developing goals, objectives, and strategies, designing pro- 
jects, monitoring and evaluating projects, and making recommen- 
dations to decision-makers on allocating resources. 

Technical Assistance . The public involvement group must have access to per- 
sons with appropriate skills amd information required to effectively carry out 
the roles amd responsibilities of the group. 

Options for the type of technical assistance include: 

1. Neighborhood councils or subgroups could be served by community 
organizers or by a staff which combines professionals and para- 
professionals from the neighborhood. 
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2. Program area committees could be served by planners from public , 
quasi-public, and private agencies. 

3. Technical assistance could be provided by local volunteers such 
as businessmen, doctors, professional workers, etc. 

4. Technical assistance could be provided indirectly through city 
staff. A number of localities are using the same staff for 
budget preparation and community liaison activities, thereby 
tying public involvement groups to the preparation of an annual 
budget. 

5. Finally, technical assistance is being provided through increas- 
ingly sophisticated management information and analysis systems 
which provide information and analysis of options for citizens 
and public involvement groups. 

Options for the location of technical assistance include: 

1. Staff could be placed in the city manager's office or under the 
jurisdiction of the city council. 

2. Staff could be placed in an already existing city or county 
government department, such as a community development or 
planning department. 

3. A new city government department or unit could be created to 
house the staff. 

4. Technical assistance to the citizen participation group could 

be contracted out to an already existing private or quasi-public 
organization or outside consultant, or be provided voluntarily 
by various groups. 

5. Public involvement group staff could be housed in a newly 
created, private, non-profit corporation either under or separ- 
ate from the public involvement group. 

Financial assistance could also be provided in addition to technical 
assistance to cover baby-sitting, travel, and other costs of participation 
that create a financial burden for members of public involvement groups. 

Self-Evaluation . The public involvement group should set annual objectives 
and periodically evaluate progress against those objectives. On a periodic 
basis, accomplishments ought to be assessed against objectives and obstacles 
identified and dealt with. Annually, the activities of the public involvement 
group should be evaluated by members, constituents, and decision-makers and 
objectives reset for the next year. 
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Implementation Checklist [for a Public Involvement Program] 


1. Purpose - Identify clearly the purpose of the public involvement 
program. Should public involvement only provide access to the 
decision— makers , or should it include delegating decision-making 
responsibilities to public involvement groups? 

2. Stnucture - Should emphasis be placed on encouraging more ad 
hoc involvement such as in public hearings or temporary commit- 
tees, or should the emphasis be on formal continuous involvement 
in ongoing groups? How can existing citizen groups best fit 
into an overall public involvement program? 

3* Roles and Responsibilities - Will the public involvement groups 
be more oriented to specific issues or to the overall city 
planning and budget allocation process? Define precisely what 
relationship the public involvement group will have with the city 
manager, city council, and other agencies that have a role in 
policy development for the community. 

4* Style of Operation - How can apathy and alienation be avoided and 
public involvement opportunities be opened which offer an excit- 
ing role to citizens and a meaningful relationship with the city 
manager and council. 

5. Membership - Keep opportunities for membership in the public 
involvement group open to all segments of the community. Be 
careful that the size of the group is large enough to be bal- 
lanced, but not so large as to be unwieldy. Examine the differ- 
ent options for membership — whether it should be built on exist- 
ing citizen structures or a new structure. Involve all parti- 
cipants in the selection of the best option that is most realis- 
tic for your community. 

6* Communications - Use every practical communications media to 
assure good communications between the public involvement 
group and city officials. 

7* Training - Provide sufficient training opportunities to citizens 
who participate in the public involvement group so that they can 
carry out their responsibilities with a reasonable amount of 
skill. 

8* Technical Assistance - Provide staff to the public involvement 
group on a continuing basis so the group will have all the infor- 
mation it needs to operate and make sound decisions. 
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9. Evaluation - Include a mechanism whereby the public involvement 
group will evaluate itself at least annually and make the changes 
it needs to stay in tune with the times. 


Conclusion 


The role of city managers in public involvement is here to stay and 
probably will continue to grow. This report has outlined public involvement 
issues currently confronting city managers and local governments with the full 
recognition that a different set of issues will exist ten, five, or maybe even 
one year from now. All of the issues presented might not be directly applic- 
able to your locality, but the need to analyze public involvement in local 
government on a periodic basis is or probably soon will be applicable to all 
localities. 
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YLLLi HOUSING AND CCWTLNITY DEVEUOR^NT PROGRAMS 


[W]hat have you in these houses? And what is it you guard with 
fastened doors? 

Have you peace, the quiet urge that reveals your power? 

Have you remembrances, the glimmering arches that span the summits 
of the mind? 

Have you beauty, that leads the heart from things fashioned of 
wood and stone to the holy mountain? 

Tell me, have you these in your houses? Or have you only comfort 
and the lust for comfort, that stealthy thing that enters the 
house a guest, and then becomes a host, and then a master? 

Kahlil Gibran 


Chapter III of this handbook is concerned with federal assistance for 
housing and community development activities in light of historical trends. 
Significant federal housing and community development programs are discussed 
in that context. For the most part those programs, through executive action, 
have been terminated or have had their funding levels greatly reduced. Chapter 
IV, in reviewing the change toward a ,5 New Federalism” embodiment of housing and 
community development activities, discusses the motives behind these program 
cutbacks. This chapter considers the environment and likely composition of 
programs designed to meet the physical needs of communities. 


Federal Input 


When President Ford signed the Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974 into law on August 22, local government's ability to provide for physical 
needs and other related needs was given new vitality. Title I, (Community 
Development) and Title II (Assisted Housing) of this Act provide the foundation 
for the future federal role in supporting local housing and community develop- 
ment activities. Community Development Block Grants available under Title I 
and housing assistance available under a new Section 23 program (and for a 
limited time under Section 235 and Section 236) will provide the crreat majority 
of federal resources for urban physical development programs. Local Government 
will largely function as the manaqer of these funds, though federal objectives 
and policies have shaped the legislation and will affect the use of the funds. 

The primary objective Community Development Elock Grants according to 
Title I is 11 the development of viable urban communities by providing decent 
housing and a suitable living environment and expanding economic opportunities, 
principally for persons of low and moderate income. Consistent with this pri- 
mary objective, the federal assistance provided in this title is for the support 
of community development activities which are directed toward the following 
specific objectives — 

" 1. the elimination of slums and blight and the prevention of blight- 
ing influences and the deterioration of property and neighborhood 
and community facilities of importance to the welfare of the com- 
munity, principally persons of low and moderate income; 
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2. the elimination of conditions which are detrimental to health, 
safety, and public welfare, through code enforcement, demolition, 
interim rehabilitation assistance, and related activities; 

3. the conservation and expansion of the Nation's housing stock in 
order to provide a decent home and a suitable living environment 
for all persons, but principally those of low and moderate income; 

4. the expansion and improvement of the quantity and quality of 
community services, principally for persons of low and moderate 
income, which are essential for sound community development and 
for the development of viable urban communities; 

5. a more rational utilization of land and other natural resources 
and the better arrangement of residential, commercial, indus- 
tr ial , recreational, and other needed activity centers; 

6. the reduction of the isolation of income groups within communities 
and geographical areas and the promotion of an increase in the 
diversity and vitality of neighborhoods through the spatial de- 
concentration of housing opportunities for persons of lower income 
and the revitalization of deteriorating or deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods to attract persons of higher income; and 

7. the restoration and preservation of properties of special value 

historic, architectural, or esthetic reasons." 

I!n addition, it is the intent of Congress that the federal assistance made 
available under the block grant program not be utilized to reduce substantially 
the amount of local financial support for community development activities below 
the level of such support prior to the beginning of the block grant program. 

As detailed in the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, the acti- 
vities that are eligible for block grant funding as part of a community develop- 
ment program* are limited to 

"1. the acquisition of real property (including air rights, water 
rights, and other interests therein) which is 

A. blighted, deteriorated, deteriorating, undeveloped, or 
inappropriately developed from the standpoint of sound 
community development and arowth; 

appropriate for rehabilitation or conservation activities? 


The Act defines a community development program as a program which includes 
the activities to be undertaken to meet an applicant's community development 
needs and objectives, together with costs and general location of such acti- 
vities. The program aLso indicates resources other than those provided under 
this title which are expected to be made available for meet inn identified 
needs and objectives, and takes into account appropriate environmental factors. 
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C. appropriate for the preservation or restoration of historic 
sites, the beautification of urban land, the conservation of 
open spaces, natural resources, and scenic areas, the provi- 
sion of recreational opportunities , or the guidance of urban 
development. 

D. to be used for the provision of public works, facilities, and 
improvements eligible for assistance under this title; or 

< 

E. to be used for other public purposes; 

2 • the acquisition, construction, reconstruction, or installation 
of public works, facilities, and site or other improvements — 
including neighborhood facilities, senior centers, historic 
properties, utilities, streets, street lights, water and sewer 
facilities, foundations and platforms for air rights sites, 
pedestrial malls and walkways, and parks, playgrounds, and recre- 
ation facilities, flood and drainage facilities in cases where 
assistance for such facilities under other federal laws or pro- 
grams is determined to be unavailable, and parking facilities, 
solid waste disposal facilities, and fire protection services a 
and facilities which are located in or which serve designated 
community development areas; 

3. code enforcement in deteriorated or deteriorating areas in which 
such enforcement, together with public improvements and services 
to be provided, may be expected to arrest the decline of the area; 

4. clearance, demolition, removal, and rehabilitation of buildincrs 
and improvements (including interim assistance and financial 
rehabilitation of privately owned properties when incidental to 
other activities) ; 

5. special projects directed to the removal of material and archi- 
tectural barriers which restrict the mobility and accessibility 
of elderly and handicapped persons; 

6. payments to housing owners for losses of rental income incurred 
in holding for temporary periods housing units to be utilized 
for the relocation of individuals and families displaced by 
program activities under this title; 

7. disposition (through sale, lease, donation, or otherwise) of 
any real property acquired pursuant to this title or its reten- 
tion for public purposes; 

8. provision of public services not otherwise available in areas 
where other activities assisted under this title are being 
carried out in a concentrated manner, if such services are deter- 
mined to be necessary or appropriate to support such other acti- 
vities and if assistance in providing ot securing such services 
under other applicable federal laws or programs has been applied 
for and denied or not made available within a reasonable period 
of time, and if such services are directed toward 
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A. improving the community's public services and facilities, in- 
cluding those concerned with the employment, economic devel- 
opment, crime prevention, child care, health, drug abuse, 
education, welfare, or recreation needs of persons residing 
in such areas, and 

B. coordinating public and private development programs; 

9. payment of the non-federal share required in connection with a 
federal grant-in-aid program undertaken as part of the community 
development program; 

10. payment of the cost of completing a project funded under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949; 

11. relocation payments and assistance for individuals, families, 
businesses, organizations, and farm operations displaced by acti- 
vities assisted under this title; 

12. activities necessary 

A. to develop a comprehensive community development plan, and 

B. to develop a policy-planning-management capacity so that the 
recipient of assistance under this title may more rationally 
and effectively 

(i) determine its needs, 

(ii) set long-term goals and short-term objectives, 

(iii) devise programs and activities to meet these goals and 
objectives f 

(iv) evaluate the progress of such programs in. accomplishing 
these goals and objectives, and 

(v) carry out management, coordination, and monitoring of 
activities necessary for effective planning implemen- 
tation; and 

13. payment of reasonable administrative costs and carrying charges 
related to the planning and execution of community development 
and housing activities, including the provision of information 
and resources to residents of areas in which community development 
and housing activities are to be concentrated with respect to the 
planning and execution of such activities." 

Title II revises the Housing Act of 1937, and thus the basic public hous- 
ing law. Section 8 of this title creates a new leased housing subsidy procrram 
which is meant to provide local public housing agencies with the maximum amount 
of responsibility in the administration of their housing programs. This new 
version of the Section 23 leasing program represents the primary form of federal 
subsidy for housing activities undertaken at the local level. The purpose of 
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the program is to make available assistance payments with respect to existing, 
newly constructed, and substantially rehabilitated housing to help lower-income 
families in obtaining a decent place to live and in promoting economically mixed 
housing. HUD is authorized under the legislation to enter into annual contri- 
butions contracts with local housing authorities which would enable LHA's to 
enter into contracts to make assistance payments to owners of existing dwelling 
units for the purpose of providing subsidized housing. Public housing author- 
ities will also be able to make assistance payments to owners or prospective 
owners who contractually agree to construct or rehabilitate housing in which 
some or all of the units will be available for occupancy by lower-income 
families. Title II authorizes $1,225 billion in new contract authority for 
public housing, including the new leasing program. 

In addition to the new leasing program, the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 extended the Section 235 and 236 interest rate subsidy programs 
for two years. However, at this writing HUD does not intend to undertake any 
new activity in the 235 home ownership program, and new activity in the 236 
rental program is expected to be limited to localities where the revised 
Section 23 program is unable to meet housing needs. 

A final significant section of Title II demonstrates federal concurrence 
with the "New Federalism" objectives centralizing community development author- 
ity in general purpose local governments and of coordinating housing and com- 
munity development activities. Section 213 of Title II mandates that HUD notify 
a unit of general purpose local government of the receipt of an application for 
housing assistance under such federal programs as Public Housing and Section 235 
and 236 if the unit of local government in which the proposed assistance is to 
be provided has an approved housing assistance plan.* If the notified unit of 
local government objects to the application for housing assistance on the grounds 
that it is inconsistent with its housing assistance plan, and if HUD upholds 
the objection, the application for housing assistance will be denied. There- 
fore, HUD will distribute housing assistance funds according to local housing 
assistance plans. 

Changing Local Role 

Title I of the 1974 omnibus legislation authorizes block grants to 
support community development activities upon receipt of an acceptable appli- 
cation from the applying unit of general purpose local government. The block 
grants enable local programming of federal assistance. In addition, the com- 
munity development planning required by the block grant application will guide 
the distribution of housing assistance funds. Thus, the Federal Government 
has provided local government with resources and authority to begin comprehen- 
sive physical development planning. Unfortunately, the latitude available to 
local government for implementing housing and community development program 
is constrained by the State. 


*See Chapter VI for a description of the housing assistance plan as outlined 
in Title I of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. For a unit 
of local government not participating in the Title I block grant program an 
"approved housing assistance plan" is a housing plan submitted to and approved 
by HUD according to the guidelines established in Title I. 
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Cities are created by authority embodied in the State Constitution, and 
as political subdivisions of the State, municipal authority and responsibility 
are prescribed by the State. In the area of housincr and community development 
activity, the role of local government, as empowered by the State, has been 
primarily regulatory in nature. Local government funcitons in a regulatory 
capacity through authority provided by such state authorizations and restric- 
tions as the following: 

1- Building codes . Cities have the authority to develop and adopt 
rules and specifications that seek to ensure structural soundness 
and safety. 

2. Zoning laws . Zoning authority is used by local government to 
control land use regulation generally by type of use, density, 
lot coverage, etc. They are closely supervised by the State. 

3. Subdivision laws . Subdivision regulations are used by cities to 
control the conversion of undeveloped land into building sites. 

4. Annexation procedures . Provisions for annexation of inhabited 
and uninhabited areas in a city are contained in State law. How- 
ever, the successful use of this power in support of local devel- 
opment decisions is restricted by the inability of cities to 
initiate annexation proceedings for uninhabited areas, the veto 
power available to residents and/or landowners, and the compli- 
cated nature of the process. 

3. Financing capabilities . Local government flexibility to provide 
financing for community development and housing activities is 
limited in several ways by the State. Funds available throuah 
the sale of bonds require a two-thirds approval of the electorate 
in the case of general obligation bonds and a majority approval 
for a revenue bonds issue. Article XII, Section 40 of the State 
Constitution further restricts local financing activity by requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote of the electorate before a community can 
incur indebtedness for any one year that exceeds the revenues and 
incomes provided from taxes for that year. Article XII, Section 25 
also limits local government's ability to offer financial induce- 
ments to physical development. This section of the State Con- 

stitution disallows the giving or lending of public credit or 

public money to individuals, associations or corporations by 
either State or local government. 

6. Article XXXIV . Certainly a major impediment to local government 
in the provision of housing is Article XXXIV of the State Consti- 
tution. This article requires that any housing project for per- 
sons of low income developed, constructed, or owned by a unit of 
local government be approved by a majority vote of the electorate 
within the jurisdiction. Article XXXIV will not affect the new 
leasing program authroized under Title II of the Housincr and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974 because projects authorized under 
this legislation will not be owned by local government bodies. 
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1 • California Environmental Quality Act of 1970 . CEOA requires 
the preparation of environmental impact reports with detailed 
information on the environmental effects of projects in whole 
or in part initiated by public agencies. Recent litigation 
(Fr iends of Mammouth v. Board of Supervisors of Mono County ) 
held that private projects permitted by public agencies must 
also be accompanied by an environmental impact report if the 
effect of that project on the environment is "nontrivial." 

The traditional local role in housing and community development programs 
has largely been shaped by the limitations placed on local government by State 
enactments. The legislative measures outlined above provide most of the tools 
local government has available to implement housino and community development 
plans. Such plans are normally outgrowths of the capital improvement planning 
process and the general plan prepared pursuant to the State Planning Act.* 

State circumvention of positive local housing and community development 
programs does not end with legislative enactments. Other barriers to imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive local physical development strategy include the 
following: 

1. There is no single unit of State Government that guides and 
coordinates state involvement in physical development. It 
might be argued that the State Department of Housing and 
Community Development fulfills this function; however, this 
department has neither the authority nor funding to direct 
the development of a state community development system. 

2. State capital improvement efforts are sometimes inconsistent 
with local priorities and goals. Consider the conseouences 
of state decisions concerning freeway interchange placement 
or the location of state buildings. 

3. Regulation at the local level by both state and federal 
agencies can be inconsistent. For example, air quality 
standards administered non-uniformly by the Federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the State Air Resources 
Board (or the State Water Resources Board in the case of 
water quality standards) creates complications for local 
government . 


*The State Planning Act requires that all units of general purpose local Govern- 
ment have a comprehensive, long term general plan for physical development, 
and a planning agency to develop and maintain the General plan. Manatory 
elements of this general plan include a land use element and a housing element 
which must contain standards and plans for housing improvement and for meeting 
housing needs of all economic segments of the community. 
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Criticism concerning the State* s control over and influence on local 
housing and community development activities should focus on the nature 
of this control and influence rather than fact of it. The State certainly 
has a role in physical growth and change; but must this role be characterized 
by single purpose, uncoordinated strategy and legislation? Local government 
has entered a period of increasina responsibilities and pressures that 
requires a comprehensive strategy for community change. Housing and physical 
development needs are a major element of this process. Building the capacity 
to implement such a process will be difficult without complications resultina 
from State action or inaction. Restrictions on local authority (e.g., financ- 
ing), failure to integrate related procedures (e.g., environmental impact 
relations with planning regulations) , and inefficient, burdensome processes 
(e.g., annexation) are among the barriers to creatina a systematic physical 
development strategy at the local level. 

Local government is moving beyond serving as a public regulator to 
serving as a public developer, with the expanding involvement of local govern- 
ment in housing and community development activities as envisioned in such 
current events as the passage of the Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974, it is important that local government strike a new relationship with 
the State. Essential characteristics of this partnership were indicated in 
a series of three hearings held by Joint Subcommittee on Community Development 
in the Spring of 1974. The testimony presented at these hearings indicated 
that local government officials felt: 

1. The State should establish precise goals and objectives 
for community development, and that role played by each 
level of government in the attainment of these goals 
should be identified. 

2. In addition to identification of roles, the State should 
plan and deliver needed financial and technical assistance 
as well as the permissive or mandatory authority to enable 
local government to fulfill its role. 

3. The State should reorganize its agencies to support efficient 
delivery of services and assistance to local government in 

a comprehensive, integrated manner. 

Changing Local Role 

The demands on local government to adequate housing, hault urban decay, 
eliminate blighted conditions, build adequate capital improvements and generally 
create a quality physical environment have been escalating. These new pressures 
and opportunities result in part from various federal initiatives. The Urban 
Renewal Program involved many communities in a systematic process of acquiring 
land, relocating residents, and attracting desirable development. Cities with 
Model Cities funding have been able to experiment with innovative physical 
development projects $uch as housing development corporations (e.g., Pittsburg), 
and mortgage insurance programs (e.g., Fresno). In addition, both urban renewal 
and Model Cities funding attracted other federal assistance for physical develop- 
ment programs. 
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Local government's growing responsibility for housing and community 
development activities has also resulted from a general broadening of the 
urban service system: new and increasingly severe problems necessarily 
elicit new efforts to counteract them. 

Local government thus has become the focal point of efforts to upgrade 
the physical enironment in urban areas. The participation and support of 
other levels of government must not be neglected, however. 

The Federal Government will shape housing and community development 
programs at the local level through new housing assistance programs, through 
distribution of Community Development Block Grants, and through other grant 
programs providing supporting assistance. 

The State often represents a barrier to implementing a comprehensive 
local strategy for revitalization of the physical environment in urban areas. 
However, a state community development strategy more responsive to local needs 
is beginning to surface. Chapter V discusses the current endeavor to coordinate 
state agency response to community development issues. There are also rumblings 
in Sacramento concerning the rehabilitation of the Subdivision Map Act, 
annexation procedures and other hindrances to a locally initiated development 
process. Finally, significant enactments and legislative proposals that would 
add flexibility and vitality to local government's conducting of housing and 
community development activities have been made recently. Included among 
these are the following: 

1. State Planning Act . General plans required by the State 
Planning Act are often of little significance in local 
development decisions, though the recent state require- 
ment that local zoning ordinances be consistent with the 
general plan began to remedy this problem. 

2. Area Housing Authorites . Urban problems often are unrelated 
to urban boundaries. Area-wide cooperation in solving 
urban problems may be essential. Housing is an area of 
urban concern with significant regional implications, and 
the providing of adequate housing for low and moderate- 
income persons and for the elderly should be based at least 
in part on an area-wide approach. The state law now en- 
courages an area-wide approach to housing concerns through 
the formation and operation of area housing councils. 

Sections 37850-37873 of the Health and Safety Code include 
the legislative authorization for area housing councils 
which are directed to develop an area housing plan covering 
the cities and counties comprising a council's membership. 

The area housing plan can serve as the housing element to 
the general plan for council members. Also, a surcharge 
not to exceed one-twentieth of one-percent of the cost of 
building construction and improvements may be added to 
building permit fees of the member units of local govern- 
ment to help a council conduct its business and to encourage 
implementation of the area housing plan by council members. 
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3. Local Housing Authorities . The Federal Housing Act of 
1937 established public housing as a federally financed 
but locally operated program. To participate, states 
were required to pass enabling legislation establishing 
local housing authorities. In 1938 California enacted 
the Housing Authorities Law which enabled each city and 
county to establish a housing authority. Local housing 
authorities function as non-profit corporate bodies 
separate from the units of local government in which they 
operate. Their primary responsibility involves the pro- 
vision of housing services for low income persons, and 
limitation on their power are set by the State (Health 
and Safety Code, Sections 34200-34606 inclusive). Local 
Housing Authorities could until recently only be set up 
as quasi-public agencies, thus complicating a coordinated 
approach to housing problems by local government. However, 
units of general purpose local government have recently 
been given the authority to assume the function of local 
housing authorities. 

4. Community Redevelopment Law . The Housing Act of 1949 pro- 
vided the legislative basis and funding support for urban 
renewal, although it did not authorize states and units of 
local government to undertake renewal programs. This 
authorization stems from separate enabling legislation 
passed by individual states. These laws are the leaal 
authority for urban renewal activities at the local level. 

The law in California, known as the Community Redevelopment 
Law, was passed in 1963, and allows the creation of a local 
redevelopment agency (LPA) by every community to help elimi- 
nate blighted areas. Pursuant to Health and Safety Code 
Section 33200, local legislative bodies now have the power 
to declare themselves the local redevelopment agency. Thus, 
as with Local Housing Authorities, the activities undertaken 

by a local redevelopment agency can be more closely coordinated 
with the development activities general purpose local government. 

An involved process of establishing a renewal project under 
the Community Development Law is carefully laid out and 
controlled by state law. This procedure will continue to 
guide cities undertaking urban renewal activities financed 
by Community Development Block Grants. Appendix A of this 
Chapter outlines and discusses the Community Redevelopment 
Law. 

5. Repeal of Article XXXIV . Now approved by both the Senate 
and the Assembly, a constitutional amendment to repeal 
Article XXXIV of the State Constitution which prohibits the 
development, construction or acquisition of low-rent housing 
unless first approved by referendum will be on the November 
ballot. 
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Code Enforcement and Rehabilitation . In 1973 the Marks-Foran 
Housing Rehabilitation Act was passed authorizing cities of 
over 600,000 population the right to develop and implement 
local programs for code enforcement and housing rehabilitation. 
In the 1974 legislative session S.B. 1495 was proposed to 
extend the authority of the 1973 law to all cities in the 
State. 

7. Low-moderate income housing required of developers . AB 2090 
would allow city councils to adopt by ordinance a requirement 
that a new residential development provide for the low- and 
mode rate -in come housing needs of the community. A prerequisite 
to this requirement is the specification of low- and moderate 
income housing needs in the city's housing element of the 
general plan. 

8. S tate housing finance agency and funding . Two idential legis- 
lative packages (S.B. 1633 - 1634 - 1635 and SCA 40? and 

A.B. 2966 - 2966 - 2967 - 2968 and ACA 96)would have provided 
for the creation of a state housing finance agency and would 
have proposed a total bond issue of $700 million in general 
obligation and revenue bonds to finance the work of the 
agency. The housing finance agency would have had broad 
powers to make loans and to undertake other relationships 
with sponsors of housing to create new and preserve old 
housing throughout the state. Units of general purpose local 
government could have qualified to be the "local housing 
agency", to carry out agency activities within their juris- 
diction. Unfortunately, after passing both houses of the 
State Legislature, the Governor vetoed this legislation. 

There is certainly a new environment in which local housing and community 
development will be operating. Federal assistance authorized by the Housina 
and Community Development Act of 1974 along with continuing change toward a 
positive state response to local physical development needs are major determinants 
of this environment. The actual composition of housina and community development 
programs will of course depend upon local reaction to related challenges and 
opportunities. (Innovative programs developed in several California cities are 
reviewed in Appendix B of this Chapter.) It is indicated throughout this hand- 
book, planning and mangement capacity is crucial to local responsiveness to 
urban challenges and opportunities. Local government must not restrict its 
physical development planning and management activities to the traditional 
capital improvement planning and related elements of the general plan, though 
both of these administrative tools can be valuable in allocating physical 
development resources. 

As explained in Chapter VI, resources available to local government are 
most efficiently allocated through a comprehensive, coordinated process that 
is guided by locally perceived need. Housing and community development proaram 
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resources are a protion of the resources allocated within such a process. As 
such, they should not be considered in isolation from related resources. Even 
more basic, physical development resources provided to local government by 
federal or state programs should not be programmed separately from locally 
generated physical development resources. Thus, a policy planning process 
comprehensively deploying resources between general program areas as well as 
within specific program areas is advocated. The Community Redevelopment Block 
Grant legislation in fact moves participating units of local government in 
this direction through the application requirement. (See Chapter VI, p. 1-4, 
for description of Block Grant Application process.) 
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APPENDIX A* 


Community Redevelopment Law 


The Community Redevelopment Law (H&S Sections 33000 et.seq . ) reflects the 
state's concern that "there exist in many communities blighted areas which 
constitute either social or economic liabilities, or both, requiring re- 
development in the interest of the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
people. . . " (H&S Section 33030). To help eliminate blighted areas the state 
has created a redevelopment agency for each community (H&S Section 33100) 
which must be activated by a finding of need (H&S Section 33101) . For our 
purposes it is important to note that besides eliminating blight, since 1971, 

"a fundamental purpose of redevelopment is to expand the supply of 
low and moderate income housing , to expand employment opportunities 
for jobless, underemployed, and low income persons. . . " (H&S Section 
33071, emphasis added) . 

Formation . After the legislative body adopts an ordinance declaring the need 
for a redevelopment agency, and thus activating the agency, the mayor or the 
chairman of the board of supervisors, with the approval of the legislative body, 
then appoints five resident electors of the community to serve as members of 
the agency. Some input from the low and moderate income residents may be 
possible now that H&S Section 33110 explicitly states that tenants of a public 
housing authority may be members of the agency. Rather than appointing others, 
a legislative body may now declare itself to be the redevelopment agency (H&S 
Section 33200) . Much to the same effect that Article XXXIV of the State Con- 
stitution provides for a community to decide if it wants any low income housing, 
H&S Section 33101 provides that the funding necessary to activate a redevelop- 
ment agency is subject to a referendum, thus permitting the community itself 
to decide at the ballot box if it wants its redevelopment agency to function. 

Jurisdiction . A county redevelopment agency's geographical area of operations 
is the unincorporated territory in the county, while for a city redevelopment 
agency it is the territory within the city limits (H&S Section 33120). 

Communities may cooperate with other communities by forming a joint rede- 
velopment agency or by designating one of the community redevelopment agencies 
to act for all the cooperating communities. 

An agency may even act within the boundaries of a contiguous community 
and treat the area as its own if the contiguous community so authorizes (H&S 
Section 33213) . 

There is no state redevelopment agency. But it is possible that a state 
level governmental department, the Department of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment (HCD) , may operate in a community. For example, a community may contract 


*F repared by Lawyers for Housing , as a part of a HUD funded report entitled 
"California Low and Moderate Income Housing Laws." 
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to have HCD, or any other redevelopment agency or housing authority , perform 
staff services. More importantly HCD may serve as the redevelopment agency for 
an undeveloped area in a community undertaking new community development if the 
community so desires (H&S Section 33253) and under those circumstances HCD 
would have all the powers and limitations set forth in the redevelopment laws. 

Implementation Procedures . The sequence of events in the formation of a project 
are briefly recounted here. The community must have a general plan as author- 
ized by the Planning and Zoning Laws (H&S Sections 65302 et.seq .) to which the 
redevelopment plan must conform (H&S Section 33331) . A survey area is desig- 
nated. Anyone can request the legislative body to designate a certain area 
to the the survey; area. Within the survey area a project area is selected and 
a preliminary plan is prepared. The area included within a project and a 
project area does not have to be contiguous (H&S Section 33320.2). A much more 
detailed redevelopment plan for the project area is then prepared. Certain 
provisions must be included (H&S Sections 33332 et.seq . ) . For example * a 
redevelopment plan must provide for owner-participation. It may also provide 
for the use of eminent domain powers in the project area, issuance of bonds, 
and relocation services. After a public hearing by the agency and after having 
gained the agency's approval, the redevelopment plan is submitted to the legis- 
lative body, together with the agency's report. The most recent addition to 
the required elements of the report is the important one of a relocation plan 
with the provision that: 

"no persons or families of low and moderate income shall be displaced 
unless and until there is a suitable housing unit available and 
ready for occupancy by such displaced person or family at rents 
comparable to those at the time of their displacement" (H&S Section 
33352) . 

The legislative body must hold a public hearing before it may approve the 
redevelopment plan (H&S Section 33348) . If the planning commission had 
recommended approval of the redevelopment plan, a majority vote of the legist 
lative body is sufficient for adoption of the plan. But if the planning 
commission had disapproved the plan, then a two- thirds vote is necessary. 

The contents and findings of the ordinance adopting the redevelopment plan 
is detailed in H&S Section 33367 (e.g. a finding of blight in the project area, 
feasible relocation plans). Once approved by the legislative body, a redevelop- 
ment plan may be changed only by amendments preceded by public hearings and 
appropriate public notice of the hearings (H&S Sections 33450-58) . Any legal 
challenge to steps leading to the adoption of the redevelopment plan must be 
brought within 60 days from the date of adoption of the redevelopment plan 
(H&S Sections 33500 et. seq . ) . The case of Andrews v. City of San Bernardino, 
(1959) , holds that an ordinance adopting a redevelopment plan is not subject 
to a referendum. 

Important new elements have been added to the procedural steps outlined 
above. The most important ones are the environmental impact statements reviews 
(Pub .Res. Sections 21000-21151) and the formulation and input of a project 
area committee (H&S Section 33385) . If a substantial number of low and moder- 
ate income families will be displaced, then the legislative body must call 
upon the residents and community organizations to form a Project Area Committee 
(PAC) . If a substantial number of low and moderate income families are not 
displaced, the legislative body need not but the agency may either call upon 
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the residents and community organizations to form a PAC committee or select 
area residents and community organizations for their advice. Hie basic idea 
is the same, however, that the residents who will be affected by the redevel- 
opment project will have a voice in what happens in their area. For example, 
the agency must consult with the PAC as well as with the planning commission 
in preparing a redevelopment plan (H&S Section 33330, H&S Section 33347.5). 

The advice of the PAC must be sought: 

"concerning those policy matters which deal with the planning and 
provision of residential facilities or replacement housing for 
those to be displaced by project activities. . . (and) ... on 
other policy matters which affect the residents of the project 
area: (H&S Section 33386) . 

Correspondingly a preliminary plan must now describe the impact of the pro- 
ject on the area residents (H&S Section 33324) . If the project area con- 
tains low and moderate income housing, the redevelopment plan must now 
contain a neighborhood impact element , which is a detailed description of the 
proposed project's effects on the residents and the physical and social qual- 
ity of the neighborhood (e.g. environment, traffic circulation, quality of 
school education) (H&S Section 33333.5). 

Powers and Duties . An agency may acquire land, manage properties it holds, 
relocate people, clear the land, make site preparations, build certain facil- 
ities, and sell the land. 

The acquisition of land may be by purchase, lease, gift, or by eminent 
domain (H&S Section 33391) . Property subject to public use may be condemned 
but property owned by a public body may not be condemned If that public 
body objects (H&S Section 33395) . The agency may accept surplus properties 
and may sell or lease it for development (H&S Section 33396) . The property 
acquired by an agency bearing covenants, conditions, or restrictions that 
restrict the use of, or building upon, that property becomes null and void as 
to the agency or anyone acquiring an interest in that land thereafter (H&S 
Section 33397) . An agency is required to lease or sell all real property 
acquired and owned by it in the project area, except for property given to the 
agency by the community, subject to the condition that the use of the pro- 
perty shall conform to the redevelopment plan (H&S Section 33432) . An agency 
must also offer for resale within one year after completion of rehabilitation 
any property it acquired for rehabilitation and resale or publish an annual 
report stating why the specific properties haven't been sold (H&S Section 33443). 
Of particular note is the provision that an agency may sell, lease, grant, or 
donate its lands in the survey area to a housing authority or to any public 
agency for public housing projects (H&S Section 33442) . The statute setting 
a fair market value price on lands to be used for public housing was repealed 
in 1967. 

In carrying out the redevelopment plan an agency must provide that owners 
in the project area may participate in the redevelopment. If an owner does not 
enter into a binding agreement with the agency to participate in conformity 
with the redevelopment plan, then the alternative provisions which had adopted 
as part of the redevelopment plan apply. 
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Other public bodies may give assistance and may cooperate with the agency, 
such as dedicating land, adding in community facilities (e.g. parks, water and 
sewer facilities), repair streets, and very importantly, "(d) plan or replan, 
zone or rezone any part of such area and make any legal exceptions from building 
regulations and ordinances ," (H&S Section 33220). 

An agency may NOT construct any buildings for residential , commercial , 
industrial, or any other use contemplated by the redevelopment plan except for 
the foundations necessary for the use of air-rights on a site, the provision 
of housing for low and moderate income displacees and relocatees (H&S Section 
33440) , and buildings for school districts (H&S Section 33446) ) Pursuant to 
this section the Los Angeles Community Redevelopment Agency has undertaken the 
development of 64 Section 235 homes as relocation housing in the Watts Redevel- 
opment Project. 

In the provisions dealing with demolition, clearance, and site preparation 
by the agency, of particular interest to low income residents of the project 
area are H&S Section 33422, which gives priority to the residents and displacees 
of the project area in awarding contracts for work of under $2,500; H&S Section 
33422.1, which would have the agency to the greatest extent possible award 
contracts to businesses located in, or substantially owned by prdject area 
residents; and H&S 33422.2, which provides that to the greatest extent possible 
opportunities for training and employment in work in the project should be 
given to lower income residents of the project area. 

The above cited sections "giving preference to project residents for 
contracts" are illusory, save the rare instance of a contractor actually resid- 
ing in a "redevelopment area." An inventory of contractors in a particular 
locality, including their addresses and amount of working capital, would be 
helpful in determining whether H&S Section 33422 can be, or has ever been, 
implemented. Such an inventory would also be helpful as a starting point to 
encourage contractors to bid on redevelopment projects, implementation of 
H&S Sections 33522 and 33522.3 giving preference to project residents for train- 
ing and employment is also illusory because they are subject to any constraints 
which may be imposed by labor and trade unions. 

Relocation Housing . An agency must have a feasible relocation plan for fami- 
lies and persons and nonprofit community groups to be temporarily or permanently 
displaced from the project area (H&S Section 33411) . No low and moderate income 
person may be displaced unless and until a suitable housing unit is available 
and ready for occupancy at rents comparable to those at the time of his dis- 
placement (H&S Section 33411.1). Within three years from the time occupants 
are displaced, permanent housing must become available [H&S Section 33412 — 
see also H&S Section 33367(e)]. If the community does not have sufficient 
relocation housing available for low and moderate income persons, the agency 
may, to the extent of supply deficiency, direct or cause the development, con- 
struction, or rehabilitation of housing units, both inside or outside the pro- 
ject area (H&S Section 33411.4). If any portion of the project area is devel- 
oped with low and moderate income housing units , the units must be made avail- 
able to low and moderate income displacees for rent or purchase (H&S Section 
33411 . 3 ). The agency must also provide fhe relocation assistance and relocation 
payments required by Government Code Section 7260 et. seg . (H&S Section 33415) . 
Each community having a redevelopment agency must also have a relocation appeals 
board to hear the residents' complaints about relocation and to determine if 
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the agency has compiled with the state laws and/or federal regulations on 
relocation (H&S Section 33417.5). Instead of reporting to the agency, the 
statute should be changed so that the report, findings, and recommendations 
are transmitted directly to the legislative body. 

The relocation plan is to be reviewed by the California Department of 
Housing and Community Development at two-year intervals for substance of the 
plan and for the progress in implementing the relocation plan. With the present 
shortage of "decent" low income housing, and with the Legislature's stated 
policy (H&S 33039) that rehabilitation should not result in the "exchange of 
new slums for old slums" it would be interesting to see what "feasible methods" 
redevelopment agencies have devised to comply with H&S Section 33411. The 
review of relocation plans by the Department of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment should be a "public record" open for inspection to any interested party 
or any organization functioning in the field of housing. 

the imposition of the moratorium on federally subsidized housing pro- 
grams in January 1973, some thought has been directed toward using tax incre- 
ment funds (see next section on Financial Powers) to build the necessary re- 
placement or relocation housing units. One example is the 1973 replacement 
housing proposal for Oakland's City Center project. Approximately $600,000 of 
tax increment funds each year for twenty years is proposed to be used to develop 
300 units of low and moderate income housing for an estimated $6,500,000 total 
capital cost. Future economic events may require the use of more tax increment 
funds. But if the City Center project proceeds, the units must be built and 
occupied by the low and moderate income people displaced by the project since 
HUD has declined to waive the federal law (Section 105h) requiring that in a 
federal urban renewal project replacement housing must be provided on a one-for- 
one basis. 

The 1972 addition of H&S Section 33320.2 which provides that a redevelop- 
ment project does not have to have all of its lands contiguous, offers some 
interesting possibilities to a community interested in providing low and mod- 
erate income housing. For example, a blighted area which is certain to be 
privately redeveloped mighted be included in a redevelopment project area in 
order to obtain the use of the tax increment funds to be used somewhere else ’ 
in the community for the construction or rehabilitation of housing for low and 
moderate income people. Perhaps it might be possible to expand the project 
boundaries of a redevelopment project that is nearing completion to include a 
blighted area needing mainly just a revitalization of its housing stock and the 
addition of new housing stock. A caveat is in order here. The tax increment 
financing method has been a good tool but it can be misused. The taxing juris- 
dicbions which have been frozen out of the increased property taxes might very 
well need those dollars they cannot get, such as the school districts. If 
everyone should jump onto the tax increment bandwagon to finance programs that 
perhaps more properly should be financed by special assessment districts or 
general obligation bonds, there may not be enough unfrozen tax dollars around 
in future years to pay for the increasing costs of government services. 

Financial Powers . Once an agency is activated, the legislative body of the 
community may grant or loan to the agency monies for administrative expenses 
and overhead (H&S Section 33610) . The legislative body also has authority to 
establish a "redevelopment revolving fund" either by appropriations or by the 
issuance of general obligation bonds (H&S Sections 33620-33621) . The fund is 
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to be used for acquisition of property in the project area and the clearance, 
relocation and preparation of a project area for redevelopment (H&S Section 
33622) . By resolution of the legislative body monies in the fund may be paid 
to the agency for the above purposes. The fund is repaid from the money received 
by the agency from the sale, lease, or encumbering of properties acquired with 
money from the fund. 

The community may also issue its general obligation bonds to buy agency 
bonds. If the redevelopment plan provides for the use of tax allocation funds, 
the community may agree with the agency that the general obligation bonds con- 
stitute a loan to the agency and that the tax allocation dollars are irrevoca- 
bly pledged to the repayment of that loan. 

An agency may itself issue agency bonds for any of its corporate purposes. 
These bonds would not be a debt of the community or of the state. The source 
of funds to pay the principal and interest on the bonds may come from the 
sources specified in H&S Section 33642, separately or in combination : 

(a) the income from projects financed with by bond proceeds, 

(b) the income from designated projects whether or not they were 
financed by bond proceeds, 

(c) tax allocation funds, 

(d) general revenues, or 

(e) any financial assistance from the state or federal government. 

Tax allocation funds are property tax increment monies made available 
pursuant to the provisions of H&S Section 33670 and Article XIII, Section 19 
of the California Constitution. Generally a redevelopment project involves 
much new privately owned construction developments. The tax base increases 
but much of the increased property taxes are not available to the community's 
general treasury as they were before the redevelopment project was started. 
Instead, the additional amount of property taxes each year is directed to the 
use of the redevelopment agency. The agency, may for example, use the tax in- 
increment funds each year as it is available. The monies are most widely used, 
however, to pay the annual principal and interest payments on the long term 
bonds that the agency had issued in undertaking the redevelopment project. 

The procedure is for the county tax assessor to determine and "freeze" 
the assessed value of the taxable property in the project area as of the date 
of the adoption of the redevelopment plan for the project area. The taxing 
jurisdictions then continue to receive tax revenues but the amount available 
for distribution to them is limited to each year's tax rates applied to the 
frozen tax base. In other words, the taxing jurisdictions receive the tax 
dollars they would have received each year as if there were no redevelopment 
work being done. The increase in property taxes each year because of the new 
physical developments in the project area goes to the redevelopment agency. 
Property taxes continue to be so distributed until all the debts of the 
agency attributable to that project are fully paid. 
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^ iifportant to know that tax allocation bonds can be issued and refund— 
ed without voter approval . The bonds are not general obligations bonds and are 
not secured by the full faith and credit of the communtiy. Only a specific 
source of funds — tax increments — is made available to retire the bonds. The 
bondbuyers take the risk that the tax increments may not be sufficient each year 
to meet the required payments to them. Since the first California tax alloca- 
tion bonds were issued in 1966, there have been over $240,000,000 in bonds 
issued successfully. 

The maximum rate of interest for tax allocation bonds may not exceed 7% 

(H&S Section 33663) . The bonds may be sold at a discount not to exceed 5% when 
sold at public sale, but must be sold not less them par value when sold to the 
federal govenrment (H&S Section 33646) . 

To widen the number and types of investors for redevelopment agency bonds, 
HfiS Section 33663 provides that agency bonds are "authorized security for ell 
public deposits," thereby allowing governmental bodies, financial intermediaries, 
and fiduciaries to invest in the bonds. The interest and income from the bonds 
are exempt from all taxes (H&S Section 33662) . 

Review of the Agency . The legislative body can maintain continuous control and 
supervision of the agency's actions by requiring it to submit all contracts 
for prior approval (H&S Section 33371) or just specified typed of contracts. 

A redevelopment agency must also "biennially, conduct a public hearing 
for the purpose of reviewing the redevelopment plan for each redevelopment pro- 
ject within its jurisdiction and evaluating its progress, and shall hear the 
testimony of all interest [ed] parties " (H&S Section 33348.5). A biennial re- 
view and evaluation of a redevelopment plan is not frequent enough to insure 
that problems faced by the agency will receive a timely resulution. A review 
should be conducted semi-annually with direct notice to all residents (existing 
as well as displaced residents) and all commercial and service organizations 
within the area. The success of a redevelopment agency is directly related to 
its aggressiveness, efficiency, and timely action. Citizens can help an agency 
if they are aware of the problems. 

If within two years after the adoption of the ordinance declaring the need 
for the agency to function in the community and thus activating the agency, the 
agency has not commenced the redevelopment of a project area or acquired land 
for it or contracted for redevelopment work, the legislative body may by ordi- 
nance deactivate the agency (H&S Section 33140) . 

A legislative body may also order the dissolution of the agency if the 
agency has no outstanding indebtedness and if all the agency members consent 
in writing (&S Section 33141) . 
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APPENDIX B 


Housing and Community Development Program Activities in Four Cities 


Local Government should not rely solely on support from Community Devel- 
opment Block Grants for its housing and community development program activities. 
Depending on local priorities, individual communities will find additional 
resources for adequate housing and community development programs necessary. 
Recent activities in four California cities that were undertaken prior to the 
passage of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 are described 
below. 


Oakland 


Recognizing the slow-down in new housing construction, a revolving fund 
of $300,000 has been established to be used by the Oakland Neighborhood Housing 
Services, Inc. to devise programs to rehabilitate and maintain the existing 
housing in certain areas of Oakland. (The Neighborhood Housing Services concept 
originated in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and has since attracted the interest of 
cities throughout the country. Proper coordination with the plans and needs 
of the community will insure that activities conducted under the private, non- 
profit Neighborhood Housing Services program will be useful supplements to 
local housing and community development efforts.) With the support of neigh- 
borhood and city leaders, this program will provide previously unavailable 
financing to renovate and rehabilitate homes. Assisted by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board the Oakland Neighborhood Housing Services group obtained a 
$150,000 commitment from two foundations with the condition that an additional 
$150,000 be raised by the local NHS • This goal is already well on the way to 
being met primarily through commitments from Savings and Loan Associations. 


Pittsburg 


An approach to housing and community development activities that may add 
considerable flexibility to local planning and programming is available through 
establishing a non-profit corporation under the general non-profit corporation 
laws of the State. Such non-profit corporations could perform activities like 
issuing bonds, rehabilitating structures, and developing and selling land in- 
volved in the redevelopment process on behalf of the unit of local government 
for which it is operating. 

The City of Pittsburg anticipates that the Pittsburg Housing and Economic 
Development Corporation, originally established to support Model Cities projects, 
will perform such activities on a city-wide basis. Non-profit housing corpor- 
ations will in fact become more important to local physical development activi- 
ties in the future since activities eligible for Community Development Block 
Grant funding include the establishment of such institutions. 
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San Francisco 


As discussed in the text of Chapter VIII, legislation was passed in 1973 
authorizing cities of over 600,000 population to develop and implement local 
programs for code enforcement and housing rehabilitation. This legislative 
authorization was used by the City of San Francisco to develop a local pro- 
gram to replace federal programs that provided rehabilitation loans and that 
were terminated in 1973. In a combined public/private effort, San Francisco 
accepted an offer from the Bank of America for a loan of $20 million at 4.5% 
interest which would provide the funds to lend to private property owners to 
rehabilitate their dwellings. Like related federal programs, the loans for 
rehabilitation would be long-term at a low interest rate. 


Stockton 


In response to cutbacks in federal housing and community development 
programs during the last year, Stockton has undertaken three spedific acti- 
vities to take up the slack. First, $100,000 of the general fund was set aside 
in a Housing Loan Revolving Fund to provide rehabilitation funds. Second, 

20% of the 1973-74 general revenue sharing fund allocation to Stockton was 
allocated to urban renewal and code enforcement programs. Finally, Stockton 
has been working with local financial institutions to develop support for the 
city's housing efforts. 
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IX, SOCIAL PLANNING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


I have a notion that the state of the art in social planning 
is at the same place today as the state of the art for physi- 
cal planning just after World War II. A framework for social 
planning at the municipal level is now emerging in California, 
along the lines of the League Action Plan for the Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Cities. 

William C. Hanley, City Manager, Hayward 

The above quotation indicates that the development of social planning pro- 
grams at the municipal level has been a recent one. This chapter will describe 
the evolution of the human resources system and its relationship to community 
development. The underlying premise of this discussion is that social problems 
are invariably found where slums and blight abound, where overcrowded housing is 
present, and where public facilities are deteriorating or otherwise deficient. 
Also discussed, will be the role of social planning in recent federal programs, 
as well as its potential involvement in the new block grant for community 
development. 


History of Social Planning 


Prior to the beginning of the 20th Century, social problems confronting 
individuals and families were handled on a personal basis by the affected fam- 
ily. More typically, the problems were ignored. The 1800* s saw the growth of 
private and church operated charities to assist individuals and families with 
social service needs. As the migration to the cities continued in the early 
part of the 20th Century, these private and church organized charities began to 
increase in number. This led to what has been known as the Welfare Council 
Movement whereby the private and church organizations banded together for pur- 
poses of coordination. At this time, social services remained essentially a 
private activity. 

The role of government, particularly the Federal Government, began to ex- 
pand after World War I. The Great Depression of the 1930* s provided the major 
stimulus for the wholesale entry of the social area by the Federal Government. 
The crisis created by the Depression, led to the passage of several major pieces 
of federal legislation, which to this day, serve as the backbone of federal 
participation in human resources and social programs. The Social Security Act 
of 1935 and the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, established the public welfare pro- 
gram and the employment service programs respectively, as we know them today. 
Both programs provided for major federal financial assistance to state govern- 
ments, and through the states to county governments in the case of welfare, and 
state district operations in terms of employment, placement, counseling, etc. 

In addition to establishing major programs in these areas, these federal acts 
established the major system of intergovernmental fiscal relationships in the 
human resources field. These programs are the backbone of what has become known 
as the "state plans" system of financing social and human resource programs. 
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There will be a further discussion of the state plans later in this chapter. 
During the period of the 1930's to the 1960's, the federal-state relationship 
was the major focus of program activity in the social program area. Tradition- 
ally, there was very little, if any, direct involvement by municipal government 
in either human resources program delivery or social planning. 

The decade of the 1950's served as somewhat of a transition from federal- 
state domination of social planning to a growing concern for the need for viable 
social planning programs at the local community level. With the enactment, in 
1949, of the Housing Act which created the urban renewal program, cities began 
to experience, on a first-hand basis, the problems created by lack of social 
planning. The urban renewal program was essentially a physical program aimed 
at eliminating slums and blight in the hope of revitalizing cities. One of the 
unanticipated consequences of the urban renewal process was the exacerbation of 
already serious social problems. The disruption of neighborhoods, the elimi- 
nation of job opportunities, and other problems associated with the relocation 
of families and businesses, were just some of the problems created by the urban 
renewal process. Urban renewal, however, did lead to the recognition that 
social problems are intimately related to the physical problems of blight and 
deteriorating physical facilities. 

The decade of the 1960's will always be remembered as a period of dynamic 
social change and experimentation in communities. Partly as a result of the 
problems brought to light by the urban renewal process and partly because of 
the growing impatience over meaningful change in the area of civil rights, a 
strong national commitment was developed for the improvement of social condi- 
tions in our cities. Direct federal-local relations were established and ex- 
panded throughout this period. As a result of several national commissions 
studying the problems of poverty and juvenile delinquency, a number of major 
federal programs were developed which by-passed the previously established 
system of federal aid to states. Without a doubt, the most significant was 
the enactment, in 1964, by Congress, of the Economic Opportunity Act which 
created the Office of Economic Opportunity and established the local community 
action program operated by quasi-governmental agencies known as community 
action agencies. These agencies were charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning and operating programs aimed at alleviating poverty within their juris- 
dictional areas. CAA's were expected to coordinate all federal, state and 
local efforts through a process of social planning which involved the "maxi- 
mum feasible participation" of the poor. The early days of community action 
were typified by conflicts between the professional planners and citizen 
groups, and between community action agencies and the established local gov- 
ernments. These conflicts made it difficult to achieve any type of rational 
planning or coordination. 

The most significant part of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was 
Title II, which established the Community Action Program as a block grant 
program. Initially, few strings were placed on how local communities could 
spend their "local initiative" or "versatile" funds to meet the problems of 
poverty. It was expected that the community's plan would coordinate the use 
of federal, state and local programs, and would utilize the versatile funds 
either to supplement those programs or to develop additional programs to ad- 
dress unmet needs. Most community action agencies existed outside of estab- 
lished government structures, thereby being denied the necessary political 
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clout required for coordination, making it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the concept of coordination to work. In addition, the social planning 
technology and expertise necessary for developing a comprehensive plan to 
solve poverty, simply did not exist in the amounts necessary to insure ef- 
fective planning and resource allocation. Furthermore, the citizen parti- 
cipation requirement complicated maters by placing additional pressure on 
the community action agencies to show immediate results. This led to the 
allocation of versatile funds on the basis of pressure from citizen groups 
and oftentimes without any real understanding of what goals were to be 
achieved. Finally, the community action process suffered from the nation's 
involvement in the Viet Nam War which resulted in the diversion of already 
inadequate funds for other purposes. 

Community action did accomplish a great deal, including the raising of 
the level of awareness of the general public and local government officials 
about the problems of the poor. In addition, the level of social planning 
and programming was improved. Many meaningful and worthwhile programs were 
institutionalized at federal, state and local government levels. Certainly 
a major legacy of the Community Action Program was the organization of com- 
munities and the development of community participation in government de- 
cision-making. Today, many community action agencies are viable local insti- 
tutions working in partnership with city and county government to achieve 
mutual objectives. A negative lesson learned from the community action ex- 
perience is what can happen to a block grant program if the capacity to plan 
and manage it is not available. The early disruptive days of community 
action forced the federal government to establish more restrictive guidelines 
for the use of versatile funds, thereby transforming the block grant program 
into a categorical program designed to meet objectives emphasized at the 
federal level. 

The Community Action Program had raised community expectations and had 
pointed out to local government officials the need for comprehensive problem- 
solving which could somehow integrate the demands of social, economic and phy- 
sical problems confronting the community. Because of the many problems raised 
by the Community Action Program, Congress and the President sought a new solu- 
tion. The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 es- 
tablished the next major demonstration program — the Model Cities Program. 
Initially, a half dozen neighborhoods throughout the country were to be select- 
ed for a target program designed to mount a comprehensive and coordinated at- 
tack on the conditions of blight and poverty existing within the worse neigh- 
borhoods of our country. As the concept was being translated into legislation, 
the number of cities grew until 150, including ten in California, were eventu- 
ally included in the program (see Chapter II , page 9, and Appendix A of Chapter 
VI, for further information on the Model Cities Program) . 

Model Cities was a recognition that the various federal programs, includ- 
ing urban renewal and community action, had tended to weaken local government 
by the creation of para-governments and by the fragmentation of problem solv- 
ing effort and resources. Model Cities was to be different because it would 
be the "city's " program with the chief executive playing the pivotal role. 

Each city would be given a planning grant to develop a comprehensive plan for 
addressing the physical, economic and social conditions existing in the model 
neighborhood. Once the plan was approved by HUD, an annual supplemental grant 
(block grant) would be given to the city for a five (5) year period. 
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Model Cities resulted in the most significant social planning, yet 
conducted by city governments. It also resulted, in the planning, brokering, 
and delivery of social service programs by city government in such areas as 
child care, employment, housing, transportation, etc. Unlike past HUD programs, 
model cities required "meaningful participation" of model neighborhood 
residents. Like the Community Action program before it, Model Cities resulted 
in many institutional reforms within local government, as well as an increased 
capacity for comprehensive planning. The Model Cities Program planning logic 
underlies the planning requirements of the new Community Development Block Grant. 

On August 22, 1974, President Ford signed the long-awaited federal community 
development block grant legislation. This bill, under consideration by Congress 
for the past four years, consolidates six HUD categorical programs including 
Urban Renewal and Model Cities into a flexible block grant. Federal community 
development legislation has historically been oriented to physical development 
and redevelopment projects and programs. There has been a recognition, however 
that deteriorating physical conditions are almost always accompanied by social 
problems. One of the purposes for which the Model Cities Program was established, 
was to enhance the coordination of comprehensive social and physical planning 
and programming. 

During their separate considerations of the community development legislation, 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives recognized the need to permit 
the use of community development funds for social planning and programming as 
part of a comprehensive community development process. However, both Houses 
recognized that the community development block grant must remain essentially 
a physical development and redevelopment tool aimed primarily at eliminating 
slum and blighted conditions and extending the availability of housing for low 
and moderate income persons. Initially, the Senate version limited the use of 
community development block grant funds for social purposes to 20% of the grant. 

The House bill, while not specifying a percentage limitation, contained language 
which made it clear that social program expenditures from the block grant should 
be restricted to those activities "that support what is essentially a physical 
development program." 

In the compromise reached by the Conference Committee, Congress recognized 
on the one hand that the block grant will not be a panacea for solving social 
problems, but on the other hand provided certain flexibility to enable cities to 
start up certain social programs and conduct social planning activities in 
relationship to physical development projects. Congress recognized that other 
programs, particularly those funded by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the Department of Labor, and the Office of Economic Opportunity, are 
available for meeting many of the social needs which exist within our communities. 
Community Development Block Grants will therefore enable cities, through better 
planning and coordination, to make the best possible use of these other funding 
sources. 

Under the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, block grant funds 
can be used for the following purpose: 

provision of public services not otherwise available in areas where 
other activities assisted under this title are being carried out in 
a concentrated manner, if such services are determined to be necessary 
or appropriate to support such other activities and if assistance in 
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providing or securing such services under other applicable Federal 
laws or programs has been applied for and denied or not made available 
within a reasonable period of time, and if such services are directed 
toward (A) improving the community's public services and facilities, 
including those concerned with the employment, economic development, 
crime prevention, child care, health, drug abuse, education, welfare, 
or recreation needs of persons residing in such areas, and (B) 
coordinating public and private development programs. 

Unfortunately, the language agreed to by the Conference Committee is 
likely to generate some confusion. Although the specific 20% limitation contained 
in the Senate version was dropped, the Conference Committee stated that "while the 
20% limitation is not contained in the Conference Committee report, the conferees 
expect that not more than 20% of any community's grant will be used to finance such 
services." Furthermore , the Act provides that in order for a city to utilize 
block grant funds for a specific social service such as child care or manpower 
development, the city must demonstrate that other federal funds have been "applied 
for and denied, or not made available within a reasonable period of time." This 
provision is likely to cause administrative problems, especially since HUD must 
approve or reject a community's block grant application within 75 days while 
other federal agencies are not under such time restrictions for processing 
applications . 

In summary, city officials should be aware that Community Development Block 
Grant funds can be utilized on a limited basis for social program purposes as 
provided for in the new Act. Caution should be taken to avoid the raising of 
community expectations beyond the ability to fulfill them. What is needed 
is a reform of the "state plans" system to allow greater local government and 
community input into the decision-making process. 


Recent Reform - The Manpower Game 


For over four years, both the Administration and the Congress worked 
diligently to reform the federal manpower programs. The need for reform was 
brought on by the proliferation of manpower programs during the 1960s and the 
tremendous growth in the number of program sponsors. The result was a lack 
of coordination in manpower programs resulting in the overlapping and duplication 
of some manpower services and serious gaps in the provision of other services. 

There was basic agreement by the Administration and Congress that some 
reform was necessary. The basic goals of the manpower reform movement were the 
consolidation and decategorization of existing manpower programs; the 
decentralization of responsibility for planning, evaluation and sponsoring 
manpower programs with more control being given to cities, counties and states? 
and the use of a more flexible method of funding such programs. Although these 
goals were generally agreed upon, the nature and extent of consolidation and 
decategorization and the specific nature of the roles of the cities, counties 
and governors, were not easily agreed upon. 
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During the period that reform proposals were being debated by Congress, 
the Department of Labor moved ahead in various efforts to increase the capacity 
of local officials to plan and administer manpower programs. DOL grants were 
made to the mayors of the largest cities within each labor market area. In 
California, grants were made available to 10 mayors for the purpose of developing 
staff capability in the manpower field. These mayors were given the opportunity 
to chair the local CAMPS committee and to utilize the mayors manpower staff as 
the secretariat for the committee. Subsequently, the mayors were given 
authority to make funding recommendations for manpower programs within their 
CAMPS jurisdiction. 

In addition to the CAMPS experience, the Public Employment Program (PEP), 
created by the Emergency Employment Act of 1971, enabled cities and counties 
to demonstrate their ability to plan and administer large scale manpower programs. 
Participation by cities in a variety of the categorical manpower programs also 
demonstrated the effectiveness of cities in the manpower field. 

Although a manpower reform bill was passed by Congress and forwarded to 
the President in late 1970, it was not acceptable to the Administration and was 
vetoed. Likewise, the Administration’s proposed manpower revenue sharing 
legislation was found to be unacceptable by Congress. As a result of the deadlock, 
the President announced in January, 1973, with the submission of his proposed 
1973-74 budget, that he would undertake a program of manpower revenue sharing 
on an administrative basis. The President proposed to establish a system of 
manpower revenue sharing, utilizing funds under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EQA) . 

These two laws formed the basis for most of the manpower training activities 
underwritten by the federal government. The President's proposal promised to 
decategorize manpower programs administered under these acts insofar as legally 
possible. Funds were to be distributed to states and eligible units of government 
on a formula based on each area's needs as reflected by their proportionate 
representation . of the Nation's workforce, unemployment, adult poverty, and the 
distribution of prior fiscal year manpower program funds. The use of prior 
program experience was to be deleted as a factor from the formula after a period 
of three or four years. The Administration proposed that no area would receive 
a reduction of more than 15% of its prior year funding level. 

Apparently spurred by the President's threat to create manpower revenue 
sharing by administrative action. Congress began to actively consider manpower 
reform legislation. On July 25, 1973, the U.S. Senate passed S.1559, a major 
manpower reform bill sponsored by Senator Nelson of Wisconsin and Senator Javitts 
of New York. Among other features, this bill provided that states, cities of 
100,000 and counties of 150,000 would have the right to be prime sponsors planning 
and administering their own programs and dealing directly with the Department of 
Labor. Those cities and counties having 75,000 population, but not large enough 
to be prime sponsors, were to be guaranteed specific allocations of funds and the 
ability to develop and fund programs within their area, although planning would 
be carried out by area planning councils serving multi-county areas within the 
state. Funds were to be allocated on a formula based on two factors — unemploy- 
ment and adult population below the lower living standard family budget as 
determined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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On October 18 , 1973, Congressmen Dominic Daniels of New Jersey and 
Marvin Esch of Michigan, introduced comprehensive manpower bills (HR 11010 
and 11011) . These bills were identical except for a provision regarding 
the funding of an emergency employment program 0 The bills provided that cities 
of 100,000 population or the largest city in the state, regardless of 
population, would be prime sponsors for manpower programs . In addition, 

Section 6 of the Emergency Employment Act was to be continued * Under this 
provision, funds were to be made available to areas within cities having 
unemployment rates in excess of 7% (EEA provided funds at 6%) . A Conference 
Committee resolved the major difference between Senate and House versions. 

On December 28, 1973, the President signed the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. (See Chapter II, page 6, and Chapter V., 
pages 3=5, for further information on CETA). Cities are now involved in their 
first year of prime sponsorship. It remains to be seen how effectively cities 
will serve in their new manpower role. In many ways, it will test the capacity 
of local government to plan and administer social programs. The extent to 
which manpower planning and management will be integrated with comprehensive 
social planning also remains to be seen. 


Pending Reform - The State Plans System 


As California cities began to become more involved in social services 
it became apparent that there already existed a variety of federally funded 
social programs over which local general purpose government had little, if any, 
control. These programs could be found dealing with such problems as unemployment, 
remedial education, homemaker and nutrition services to the elderly and 
handicapped, vocational rehabilitation, etc. Cities have virtually no access 
to the process by which decisions are made for the use of these funds even 
though the funds are spent locally to provide services within the community. 

Who decides then? It is the state that decides, or rather individual state 
bureaucracies that do. 

It is estimated that as much as $8 million annually in federal funds 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, enters California and 
is spent primarily in local communities for health, education, and social services. 
This amount includes payments to individuals under various income maintenance 
programs. The funds come basically from about 50 HEW programs. About 34 of 
these programs comprise what is known as the state plans system. This 
terminology is used because each program has a statutory requirement for 
the development of a plan outlining how funds will be allocated and utilized 
to meet the objectives of the appropriate federal statute. In mose cases, 
these plans are not plans at all, but merely certifications or assurances 
on the part of the state bureaucracy that the funds will be utilized in 
accordance with federal regulations. 

Typically these plans are prepared by individual, independent, and single 
purpose agencies with no requirement that they be coordinated with other state 
plans even within the same state department. There are vitually no requirements 
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for citizen participation or for the involvement of other levels of government 
in the decisionmaking process. The result is a system of vertical relation- 
ships between narrow disciplines and agencies which result in the fragmentation 
and overlapping of services at the community level , but more importantly a 
system resulting in the dehumanization of the individual and family by failing 
to treat the "whole person" and instead requiring the individual to go from 
agency to agency in order to have all of his or her needs met. 

Many are now calling for the reform of the state plans system, so that 
the myriad of HEW programs can be better coordinated and include input from 
the local level. During the Model Cities Program many of the participating 
cities attempted to utilize their supplemental funds to match state plan 
monies for social service programs. These efforts met with varying 
degrees of success. This strategy was sound and consistent with Congressional 
intent. This intent has been restated in the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. It is anticipated that more cities will begin to 
discover state plans and attempt to influence them for the betterment 
of their communities . Such efforts will require close working relationships 
with counties and local school districts in particular . A methodology for 
analyzing state plans is included in Appendix A. 

The greatest potential for a meaningful reform to the state plans system 
lies in the proposed Allied Services Act. This Act, first proposed in 1972 
and still under consideration by Congress , is designed to promote coordination 
at the state and local level by 1) planning grants to work out practical 
program plans to "ally" services , 2) assisting in the development and 
implementation of a more comprehensive state planning process, and 3) granting 
authority to waive formal requirements, shift budget categories, or take other 
steps that would permit or further program coordination. These goals would 
be accomplished by elevating the responsibility for preparing the major state 
plans to the Governor. The Governor would be given authority to divide the 
State into planning districts and to develop a statewide allied services plan 
which would insure the coordination of the various state plans required by the 
various HEW programs. Although the Allied Services Act has much to commend it, 
it has a number of deficiencies, including its orientation for a top-down, 
rather than a bottom-up, planning system. 


The Emerging Social System 


It is now apparent that at both the State and local government levels a 
dynamic social services system exists • The local system and the State system 
are both comprised of many actors both public and private. Both systems are in 
a state of flux and for the first time comprehensive social planning is beginning 
to take place. As indicated above, the planning and delivery of social programs 
has not been the traditional responsibility of municipal government. In 
California such services have traditionally been the responsibility of State 
government or the private sector. At the local level, county government,, as 
the agent of the State, has administered the traditional health and welfare 
programs . Private agencies have delivered a host of service programs to certain 
target groups • Special districts are responsible for other services such as 
education and hospital care. Community Action Agencies have focused on delivering 
social services to the poor. In recent years, city governments have begun to 
expand their programming in the areas of parks, recreation, libraries, etc. to 
make them more people oriented. 
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City government in recent years has become much more active and visible in 
social planning and human resources development. This concern has been prompted 
by a number of factors including more progressive city officials, the recognition 
that the solutions to human problems cannot be separated from the solution to 
other urban problems, the pragmatic feeling that since city officials are 
often blamed for problems beyond their control that they should have some role 
in problem-solving, the necessity to improve overall decisionmaking by relating 
proposed solutions to physical and social problems, and the New Federalism 
through its emphasis on decentralization of governmental decisionmaking. 

Today city officials are seeking to play a key role in comprehensive 
social planning. The Action Plan for the Social Responsibilities of Cities, 
adopted in October, 1973 by the League of California Cities, seeks to fashion 
a comprehensive approach to social policy planning. (See Appendix B) . Many 
city officials believe that city government is in a unique position because 
of its political visability, the authority to regulate the physical environment, 
and the ability to mobilize public and private community resources. Many cities 
are now organizing to provide human services and to develop social planning 
programs. Trends indicate that cities are now establishing commissions and 
committees to deal with human services and are hiring full-time staff to plan 
and coordinate social programs. 

Much of this activity is being undertaken within the framework of the League 
Action Plan. The Action Plan says that each city should assume responsibility 
for identifying all community social needs and for planning, coordinating and 
evaluating programs to alleviate social problems within its boundaries. Cities 
should insure the delivery of all essential social services either by serving 
as an advocate or catalyst to insure the most effective delivery of service by 
the appropriate public and/or private agencies or by deliverying such services 
themselves. It is important to note that this statement of responsibility 
places emphasis on planning first, and service delivery as the last resort. 

Basically, the Action Plan proposes that the c ity general plan become 
the main instrument for the discharging of city social responsibilities. The 
general plan is intended to be a broad statement of city policy goals and 
objectives. General Ians are intended to be comprehensive and long term but 
have historically dealt only with the physical development of a city. General 
Plans many contain a variety of elements, but they must include the following 
mandatory elements: land use, circulation, housing, conservation, open-space, 
seismic safety, scenic highways, and noise. The League* s Action Plan urges all 
cities to prepare and adopt a social services element to its general plan 
treating it like the other general plan elements and as part of the overall 
planning process. 

The social element would help to determine city goals and objectives and 
establish standards and priorities to meet community social needs. It would 
be comprehensive in that it would deal with the needs of all residents from the 
young to the old and it would be related to the physical development of the city. 
The Action Plan also proposes that in addition to the adoption of a general plan 
element, that shorter term operational or implementation plans be developed which 
would include allocation of resources and would be reflective of changing needs, 
priorities and funding. It is intended that this implementation plan would relate 
to the social element of the general plan in much the same way that a capital 
improvement program related to the physical elements of the general plan. 
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The main emphasis of this planning process would be to strengthen 
local social planning in order to eliminate the overlapping and duplication 
of services and to identify service gaps. This type of planning would 
enable the integration of services provided to individuals and families. 

This process would also enable social planning to be coordinated with 
physical, economic and environmental planning. 

The Action Plan also urges counties to undertake a similar responsibility 
for identifying social needs and planning , coordinating and evaluating programs 
to alleviate such problems in the unincorporated areas within the county, and 
also for establishing a plan for the basic level of social services provided 
to all residents of the counties regardless of whether they reside in the 
unincorporated area or in a city. The county is urged also to adopt a social 
services element to its general plan and to treat that element as it does the 
other elements of its own general plan. In addition, both cities and counties 
are urged to establish advisory councils to assist in the development of the 
social elements . 

The Action Plan urges the voluntary sector to continue its planning and 
to coordinate this planning effort with the social planning efforts of cities 
and counties. In this manner, a truly comprehensive plan at the community 
level can be developed. These city plans would form the base building blocks 
for what would become a county-wide plan and then a regional or area-wide 
plan if appropriate, and eventually a statewide plan. The emphasis would 
be on a bottom-up planning system, rather than a top-down system which is 
currently in existence. In this manner, cities and counties would both be 
in a position to exercise greater political leadership in negotiating with 
the state regarding programs with local impact. Furthermore, cities and 
counties would be in a better position to negotiate with each other. The 
voluntary sector and community based groups will also be strenthened since they will 
be assured input into the city or the county's most important public policy 
instrument, its general plan. 

Why is the Action Plan so significant? The Action Plan is significant 
because it recognizes that although the need for local government involvement 
in human resources has been acknowledged for sometime , little has been 
accomplished. Instead, it has been suggested that social problems could not 
really be solved until the federal and state governments have been reformed, 
restructured, and had their priorities reordered. What the Action Plan does 
is accept the responsibility on the part of city officials and begins with 
the premise that something can and should be done locally. Since city 
officials have been criticized for being concerned only with physical development 
and not with social development, it seems fitting that local government officials 
have decided to utilize their basic policy instrument in physical development to 
apply also in the social development field. 

The Action Plan does not say that the cities intend to plan and deliver 
each and every social service conceivable. Such a proposition is ludicrous. 

Just as a city does not provide all services and facilities called for in the 
general plan for physical development, neither will they, or should they, do so 
for all of the services outlined in the social element. Just as the physical 
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elements of a general plan are used to coordinate policies and to serve 
as the basis for city advocacy, it is in this manner that the role of the 
social element is envisioned. For example, the adoption of an open space 
element does not imply that the city will acquire all or even any of the 
open space designated in the plan. A housing element does not imply that 
the city will construct or operate all or even any of the housing designated. 
The inclusion in a general plan of such physical facilities such as schools, 
auditoriums, harbors, civic centers, housing projects and so forth, does 
not indicate that cities will construct or operate all of these facilities. 
What the inclusion of these items in the general plan means, is that the 
city council recognizes the need for such facilities and that it will use 
its police power and political leadership to insure that these physical 
betterments are accomplished through the best available comination of 
private and public actions. 

The adoption of a social element will mean that the city government, 
as a matter of public policy, recognizes the social needs outlined in the 
plan. It is a plan for the city not just the city government. The city 
would then work towards achieving the policy goals and objectives outlined 
in the plan. This would be accomplished by working with the county, private 
agencies, community based groups, and the state and federal governments. 

Such a plan will enable cities to allocate scarce resources better to meet 
unmet needs, either directly by city department delivery, or through 
contract of service with public or private agencies. A general plan element 
will also enable cities to eliminate artificial barriers to the delivery 
of certain services. The elimination of such barriers may often be more 
effective than an actual outlay of city funds. 

If cities are to develop the kind of social planning programs envisioned 
it will require the continued cooperation of the voluntary private sector, 
as well as the counties, community based groups, and the State. Jointly 
programs must be developed to assist in assessing community social needs, 
in identifying resources, in establishing social goals and objectives, in 
formulating general plan elements, in designing programs and projects, and 
in implementing and evaluating such programs . 

The League has prepared a Handbook for Assessing Social Needs and 
Guidelines for Preparing a Social Element to the General Plan to begin 
developing a framework for social planning at the municipal level. 
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APPENDIX A* 


A METHODOLOGY FOR ANALYSIS OF 
A FORMULA GRANT PROGRAM 


Introduction 


The preceding section of this study focused primarily on obstacles to fund 
acquisition and strategies to surmount them. This section discusses ways 
to discern which state plan programs are most relevant to local needs and 
describes methods for analyzing their operation. An analysis of Title I, 
Part B of the Vocational Education Act^ is used to illustrate the ways in 
which the statutory and administrative provisions of a federal grant pro- 
gram can be used to facilitate local government intervention in the state 
fund allocation process. 


Determining Relevant Formula Grant Programs 

The basic guide to federal grant programs is the Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance prepared by the Executive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget ,^which summarizes the major provisions of all federal 
categorical and formula grant programs and indicates sources of detailed 
information about them. 

This guide can help general purpose government staff determine the range 
of federal aid programs and make a preliminary selection of the ones most 
applicable to local programming. The regional or Washington, D.C. office 
of the federal agency administering the programs (indicated in the guides) 
can then provide detailed information necessary for understanding program 
objectives, administration and funding. 

An additional source of information in this regard is the Office of Field 
Support, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 3700 North Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 


Tools for Program Analysis 

There are several tools necessary for the analysis of a formula grant pro- 
gram which should be obtained prior to conducting such an analysis. They 
include : 


20 USC.35-35n, Vocational Education Act of 1963, Part A, P.L. 88-210. 

77 Stat. 403, as amended by 20 USC 1241-1391 Vocational Education Act 
Amendments of 1968. Title I, Part B, P. L. 90-576, 82 Stat. 1064-1091. 

2 

It is available from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 at a cost of $7.25. 

*Excerpted from Community Development Evaluation Series No. 3 . "Local 
Strategies to Affect State Plan Allocation of Federal Funds." A report 
prepared by the United States Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
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1 . Federal statutes , administrative 'regulations , policy directives , 
handbooks - These documents are available from the federal admin- 
istering agency, the state administering agency or law and other 
special libraries such as those affiliated with schools of social 
work or public health. The statutes and regulations are included 
in the U.S. Code and the Federal Register . 

2. The state plan - The state administering agency has a copy of the 
state plan. If the plan is comprehensive and lengthy, copies may 
not be available, in which case it must be read in the agency 
offices (see discussion of the types of state plan documents on 
p. 1 of this report). 

3. State statutes, administrative regulations, policy directives , 
application forms and funding criteria - These documents are 
obtainable from the state administering agency, state universi- 
ties and specialized libraries. 

4. Local statutes affecting the use of funds from specific federal 
aid programs (if any exist). 

5. Publications explaining the operation of a grant program - Several 
national organizations have published pamphlets outlining the 
major provisions of specific federal aid programs and procedures 
for local government attainment of their funds. Libraries, plan- 
ning, health, or welfare councils, or organizations such as the 
National League of Cities can indicate what publications are 
available. 


Methodology for Program Analysis 

Local program planners should read the above noted publications to deter- 
mine requirements for the operation and administration of a program. 
Importantly, requirements should be noted which determine the federal 
government’s role in relation to state or local determinations. It is 
possible, as the case studies demonstrate, for local government to influ- 
ence state program operation decisions, and consequently to re-direct the 
flow of state administered federal funds. Thus it is most important to 
become familiar with the areas in which the state has discretion in grant 
administration. 

In differentiating between federal and state requirements, it is most 
important to review provisions pertaining to: 

1. Program distribution and monitoring system; 

2. Priorities for and conditions placed on the allocation of funds 
within a state; and 

3. Criteria for approval of applications for funding from the state. 
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Program statutes and regulations should be analyzed to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

State Plan or Priorities 


1. Does the legislation require the preparation of a meaningful 
planning document or outline of priorities for fund use either 
for submission to the federal government or for use within the 
state? 

For general purpose government to tap formula grant funds, there 
must be some outline of state priorities for fund use. The 
actual preparation of the planning document or priorities can 
provide general purpose government with an opportunity to 
influence priority setting and thus fund allocation within the 
state. 

2. Does general purpose government have input in plan or priority 
development? 

Most formula grant legislation does not mandate consultation 
with local government in developing state plans, priorities, and 
funding criteria. However, there are several ways legislation 
can encourage local input in these areas: 

a. By providing a formal mechanism through which input can 
occur. This can be through local government representa- 
tion on the state council, which prepares the planning 
document and/or through the submission of local plans 

to be included in the draft of a state plan. 

b. By providing for open hearings and consultation with 
local government and agencies. 

c. By requiring local sign-off on plans or state certification 
that plans and priorities were developed in concert with 
relevant agencies of general purpose government. 


Advisory Councils 

1. Does the legislation require the creation of a state advisory council 
to help in plan development, program evaluation, priority setting? 

Do the members represent general purpose government and relevant 
interest groups? 

2. Does the legislation provide for the creation of local advisory 
councils to help set local priorities and transmit them to the 
state council, to evaluate programs, to review applications from 
within its area of jurisdiction? 
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a. Is the local council representative of the relevant agencies, 
organizations, and groups within its area of jurisdiction? 

b. Is there some form of coordination between the local council 
and local government? 


Fund Allocation Among States 

1. What is the basis for the formula by which funds are allocated to 
the states? Is the formula biased, for example, to favor the 
rural, less populated states? 


Fund Allocation Among Projects 

1. Is the state required to notify units of local government about 
the availability of formula grant money and the criteria, priori- 
ties, procedures for acquiring it? 

2. Does the legislation require the state to give special considera- 
tion in fund allocation to: (a) urban areas; (b) localities with 
specific types of needs generally found in urban areas; (c) depressed 
areas; (d) areas with concentrations of AFDC recipients, unemployed 
people, disadvantaged people? 

Legislation can provide for this type of special consideration in 
several ways : 

a. By setting specific funding priorities. 

b. By establishing criteria for project funding. 

c. By earmarking or reserving funds for specific purposes, locali- 
ties, types of services and programs, projects run by local 
government, etc. 

d. By requiring states to pass through to local government a 
certain percentage of their formula grant money. 

e. By limiting the amount of money a state can retain for its 
own use. 

3. * Is the state method of fund distribution weighted against channeling 

funds to general purpose government? 

4. Is the matching requirement so stringent that local government can- 
not afford to meet it? Is the state permitted or required to help 
localities meet matching requirements? 
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5. Does the legislation contain provisions for challenging state 
priorities, plans, funding decisions via hearings, appeal to 
the courts, by-pass of state administering agencies to permit 
direct application to the federal government? 

6. Are key terms in the legislation so defined as to help channel 
funds to urban areas and local governments? 

7. Is city hall kept aware of applications, approvals, projects 
within its jurisdiction by the state or local agency adminis- 
tering the program? Does city hall, the CDA or a relevant 
functional agency have to sign-off on project proposals that 
affect its own programs, budgets, operations? 


State Discretion 

1. What in the legislation is left to state discretion? Could 
providing a state with discretion in a specific activity be 
inimicable to making formula grant money available to general 
purpose government? 


Incentives for Cooperation 

1. Does the legislation provide an incentive (for example, more 
money) to states that coordinate with general purpose govern- 
ment in setting priorities and funding projects? 

An important caveat should be noted between the legislative intent for and 
the reality of program administration. Analysis of any piece of legisla- 
tion may reveal many formal and informal opportunities for general purpose 
government intervention in the state priority setting and funding system. 

In practice, however, these opportunities may not exist because of the way 
in which a state actually administers a program or because of the political 
situation in a state. Thus, if a state establishes an Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education but the Council rarely meets or is ignored, it would 
do little good for general purpose government to attempt to influence its 
membership or recommendations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We all recognize, whether it was our desire or not, that the social needs of our 
citizens are increasingly being laid on our doorstep for solution and resolution. 

As stated by the East Bay Division in response to the League’s Social Issues paper: 

M As the pressures of our urban society increase and ’participatory democracy’ 
grows, the City Council, as the most accessible governmental body, is contin- 
uously confronted with demands for solutions to all problems — not just 
public works and public safety matters. 

"The Administration’s ’new federalism’ is committed to place the responsibility 
for the resolution of conflict on the shoulders of the local governmental 
body. 

"In short, pressures are growing: ’the monkey is on our back’ and elaborate 
explanations to constituents of why we are not responsible and can’t do any- 
thing about various problems simply are not acceptable to the citizens whom 
we represent," 

Some cities are accepting this challenge as an opportunity to improve human values. 
These cities are instituting new city social programs in addition to the traditional 
city social programs. Cities for years have been in the social field with leisure 
time activities (recreation, parks, golf courses, auditoriums, support of cultural 
organizations), youth services, special programs for the senior citizens, etc. 

Social service is not a new activity for cities. 

This area of service, however, is becoming more complex and fragmented. Social 
services are planned, controlled, funded or delivered by a variety of public and 
private agencies: the federal government, the state government, counties, school 
districts, cities, and a host of private agencies. ("Centralized social planning for 
the private agencies is accomplished by local United Ways in most communities. In 
major communities such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Sacramento and 
San Jose, United Wav-sponsored planning councils provide a coordinating and planning 
mechanism used by public and private agencies in varying degrees.") Notwithstanding 
these efforts, the fact is that existing social services are highly fragmented and 
suffer from a lack of comprehensive planning and coordination. This being the case, 
each city should be aware of plans relating to human services and the services that 
are being delivered by other agencies, public and private, to its citizens. The city 
should establish a means or procedure for making an input into the plans of these 
other agencies and for monitoring the services which are provided. 

In addition, many social problems, because of their interrelationship with the 
total environment, require area as well as local solutions. What is emerging 
in California is a series of single-purpose, area social planning mechanisms 
dealing with such subjects as manpower, aging, comprehensive health planning, etc. 

Social problems exist in all cities. However, each city because of its size, its 
location, its economic base and its people is distinct from any other city. Certainly 
cities can fall into groupings or patterns because of key similarities, but in the 
end, cities, like people, are each different and their needs for, and responses to, 
social programs will vary. Consequently, uniformity in programs will do a disservice 
to the social service system and to the people of the cities. Program flexibility, 
locally determined, appears to be the key to any social service proposal. 
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Under today’s pressures, the city’s social services must be elevated to equal status 
with other city functions, such as public safety, land use control, and public works. 
The solutions to social problems, social planning, and social services must be part 
of the ongoing municipal planning, budgeting and evaluation procedures. 

In developing its social services, plans, procedures, and programs, the city 
must have the meaningful participation and involvement of its citizens. This is 
necessary in all stages of planning, coordinating and evaluating social services. 

Such participation is an essential element of succesful programming and acceptance 
by the community. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CITIES 


Each city should assume responsibility for identifying all community social needs, 
and for planning, coordinating, and evaluating programs to alleviate social 
problems within its boundaries. Cities should insure the delivery of all essential 
social services either by serving as an advocate or catalyst to insure the most 
effective delivery of service by the appropriate public and/or private agencies or 
by delivering such services themselves. 


CITY SOCIAL SERVICES PLANNING 


Each city should prepare and adopt a social services element to its general plan, 
treating it like the other general plan elements, and as part of the overall plan- 
ning process. The social services element should be a plan for determining city goals 
and objectives and for establishing standards and priorities to meet community social 
needs. The social services element should address the needs of all city residents 
from the youngest to the oldest. It should include but not be limited to the following 

Dependency Avoidance Services - for example 

- employment development services, income maintenance, counseling. 

Health Services - for example 

- alcohol treatment, drug abuse, mental health, physical health, emergency 
care, disease prevention, etc. 

Individual and Family Services - for example 

- education, housing, crisis intervention. 

Justice, Rehabilitation and Protective Services - for example 

-affirmative action, minority and community relations, crime prevention, 
legal assistance, consumer protection, rehabilitation, civil rights. 

Transportation Services - for example 

- transportation for the poor and elderly, rapid transit, etc. 

Leisure Services - for example 

- educational programs, recreation, cultural activities, etc. 

In addition to the social services element of the general plan, each city should 
prepare and adopt an operational and implementation plan for social services in 
the city. This plan should include allocation of resources and be revised yearly 
to reflect changing needs, priorities and funding. 
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The social services element and the social services plan should seek to provide 
services to meet the total needs of the individual and/or family in a unified 
rather than a fragmented manner. The social services element and the 
social services plan should seek to eliminate the overlapping and duplication 
of services, and to identify service gaps. Social services planning should be 
related to and coordinated with physical, economic and environmental planning. 

The state should provide funding for the initial development of the social 
services element to the general plan. The League should pursue with the proper 
state agencies the obtaining of such funding and if necessary sponsor legislation 
for this purpose. State and federal funds for social services should be made 
available only to units of local general purpose government which have adopted 
social service element plans. 


DELIVERY OF SOCIAL SERVICES BY CITIES 

Each city shall have the option to deliver within city boundaries any social 
service provided by the county when the city desires to increase the level or 
amount of service above the basic level provided by the county. When a city 
exercises this option, the county shall provide to the city funds equal to the cost 
to the county of providing the basic level of service in the city. This option may 
also be exercised by a city-county contract or service agreement. Extending 
beyond each city ! s responsibility for integrating and coordinating its social 
services through its own planning program is the responsibility to join with other 
groups in the support of community and/or area social planning bodies. In some 
communities, cities may be required to take the lead in sponsoring such planning 
bodies ; in others they may wish to participate in and strengthen existing citizen 
based community planning bodies. 


T E CHN I CAL ASSISTANCE 


With certain exceptions, cities are not now involved in identifying, coordina- 
ting and evaluating the total social service program within the city. Hence, there 
is a need for assistance to cities in developing a capability in these area. The 
League should develop a program of technical assistance to cities designed to. 
increase their capacity to meet the cities’ responsibility in the social service 
area. Such action by the League is similar to programs that have been developed 
to assist cities in other new fields. Some of the areas which might be included 
in such a technical assistance program are: 

A. How are social service needs assessed and identified? 

B. What is a valid basis for evaluating the effectiveness of social programs? 

C. A review of existing successful and effective social programs. 

D. Organizational requirements for effective coordination of social service 
programs in a city. 

The League should analyze all federal and state funds currently available for social 
services to determine if these funds are distributed and utilized in the most 
effective manner. This analysis should trace the flow of funds through the inter- 
governmental system to the individual (s) receiving the service. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that programs be evaluated for results, but that funds be traced 
to determine purpose of expenditure. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF COUNTIES 


Each county should assume responsibility for identifying all social needs and for 
planning, coordinating and evaluating programs to alleviate social problems in the 
unincorporated areas within its boundaries. 


Each county should prepare and adopt a social 
treating it like other general plan elements, 
process . 


services element to its general plan, 
and as part of the overall planning 


Each county should develop and adopt a plan of social services within the county 
which should include the social service plans it has developed for the unin- 
corporated areas and for cities that have not developed a city plan for social 
services, and the social service plans developed by the cities within the county. 
Such county plan should also include a basic level of social services through- 
out the entire county t 

State and federal funds for social services should be made available only to 
those counties which have adopted the social service element and plans. 


COUNTY ADVISORY PLANNING AND COORDINATING COUNCIL 

There should be established in each county a planning and coordinating council 
to assist the Board of Supervisors as an advisory and recommending body in the 
development of the county’s general plan element on social services, the county 
plan establishing basic levels of service, and for the coordination of city 
plans. Such council should be composed of: 

A. Representatives of the cities in the county. 

B. Representatives of the school districts in the county. 

C. Representatives of the county. 

D. Representatives of the voluntary sector. 

A majority of the membership of the council should be city representatives. One 
of the city representatives in each such council should be a representative of 
the largest city in the county. 

Where they exist, "mini-Cogs" may be used as such a planning and coordinating 
council if the membership meets, or is revised to meet, the above requirements. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VOLUNTARY SECTOR 


The voluntary sector should assume responsibility for identifying those community 
social needs that have traditionally fallen within its purview. It should coor- 
dinate vigorously with city and county to ensure that assessment of needs, setting 
of priorities and effective coordination of services occurs. To complement the 
social services element of the city and county general plan, the voluntary sector 
should adopt a plan for determining goals and objectives and for establishing 
standards and priorities to fulfill its share of community social needs. The 
plan should incorporate an annual review of resource allocation, and shpuld contain 
provisions for the voluntary sector to continue to deliver human care services 
directly and by service agreements with local governments. The plan should 
prevent duplication and respond to gaps in services. 
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AREA RESPONSIBILITY 


Area responsibility for social service planning shall be exercised by each of the 
COGs which presently are in existence. Where areawide agencies are involved in the 
social planning process, they shall seek local input in the form of the city 
and county social service elements and plans. The integrity of these plans shall 
be preserved in the preparation of the area plan. In areas where there are no COGs 
there is the option to form a COG. Where no COGs exist and where none is formed 
any necessary area planning will be done by the state based upon the city and 
county plans for such area. 

As in the case of counties, there shall be established in each area an advisory 
planning and coordinating council to the COG. Such council will be composed of 
representatives of the cities in the area, the school districts in the area and 
the counties in the area. The majority of the members of the council shall be repre- 
sentatives of cities. 

State and federal funds for social services should be made available only to those 
COGs, or other area agencies, which have adopted a social service plan for the 
area. 


STATE ROLE IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


The state government should create a social planning body, which includes adequate 
city representation, and which should be coordinated with the physical planning 
body of the state. Such planning body will prepare and recommend a social services 
plan for the State of California which plan shall include consideration of the city, 
county and area plans which have been adopted and approved by those bodies. Through 
such plan there shall be coordination and evaluation of the various state functional 
agencies involved in social planning or the delivery of social services. 

Social service funds from the federal government should be granted to the state 
only after the state has adopted a state plan for social services. Where applic- 
able the state should utilize the Integrated Grant Application (IGA) technique in 
developing the state plan. 

In the event the state does not create the social planning body and develop a 
state plan and coordinate state social services, the cities shall relate on social 
service matters directly to the federal regional council. 


UNIFORM PLANNING BOUNDARIES 

There should be uniform planning boundaries for social planning purposes at the 
local, area and state levels. 


FUNDING 


The federal and state government should provide flexible block grants for social 
services to units of local general purpose government, or consortia of such 
governmental units, provided that such local governmental units have adopted a 
social services element to their general plan. Programs mandated to local 
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government by federal or state government shall be fully funded by the level of 
government delegating the responsibility. Whenever the responsibility for the 
delivery of social service functions is transferred from one unit of government 
to another, the necessary revenue raising authority or funding should also be 
transferred. When the federal, state or county government modifies the delivery 
system for any social service so as to impose requirements for city services to the 
client group expressly or by implication (as, e.g., the current shift from institu- 
tional to community-based treatment for the mentally ill), the federal, state 
or county government should be required to pre-plan such change with the cities 
involved and to provide the funds for the ensuing services. 

All state and federal grants should include the funds necessary to build and maintain 
capacity to enable local government to plan, administer, and evaluate social programs 

State and federal social service funds should be allocated by a distribution 
formula based on indices of social needs. 

The State should provide sufficient funds to cities to develop the social services 
element of the general plan. 


LEGISLATION 

Many of the proposals contained in these recommendations will require state legis- 
lation. When required, the League of California Cities should introduce and 
sponsor any legislation necessary to accomplish the recommendations contained 
herein. 

The League should sponsor and have introduced legislation to provide the funding 
for cities to prepare and adopt a social services element to their general 
plans . 

In addition the League should ask the Legislature to establish a joint committee 
to devise and adopt means and methods by which the cities may implement their 
social service element, including funding and necessary vehicles for all types 
of social service programs. 
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XI ■- GLOSSARY 


A-95 Process - The inter-governmental process created by O.M.B. Circular A-95 
to encourage the growth of a strong inter-governmental environment where pro- 
gram control over federal assistance is shared, and where program information 
is brought together in a systematic manner to show inter-relationships, indi- 
cate potential conflicts, and promote the most effective allocation of 
resources. 

Area-Wide Clearinghouse - A regional unit designated by the governor in non- 
metropolitan areas and by OMB in metropolitan areas to encourage review and 
comment on certain federal programs and activities under the A-95 process. 

Block Grants - Federal assistance that requires an application and which must 
be spent within a broad subject area, such as community development. The 
specific activities funded by the grants are subject to more federal control 
than under special revenue sharing but far less than under the categorical 
programs. 

B. H.I.R. (Below Market Interest Rates) - Mortgage insurance programs where the 
mortgage carries with it an interest rate below that: charged by conventional 
financing. Thus, low and model ate income families have the opportunity to rent 
or buy housing because the mortgage on such units has a lower service charge 
than the market would dictate as a result of the government agreeing to purchase 
the mortgage from a private institution. The government agency purchasing these 
mortgages was F.N.M.A. until 1968, and now it is done by G.N.M.A. 

C. A.A. (Community Action Agency) - The organizational unit for developing local 
strategy in the implementation of O.E.O.'s community action program. 

C.A.P. (Community Action Program) - The major O.E.O. program designed to allevi- 
ate poverty through a coordinated attack using public and private resources. 

Categorical Programs - Federal programs authorizing funds for specific use on 
special problems or in functional areas. Projects or activities financed by 
Categorical program funds are approved by the individual federal agency 
responsible for allocating the money. 

C.D.A. , City (or County) Demonstration Agency - The organization officially del- 
egated as the authority for administration of the local Model Cities Program. 

The C.D.A. is responsible for the overall direction of the program, including 
policy development and coordination of activities of public and private agencies 
and residents. 

C.D.A. Director - Chief Administrator of the C.D.A., overseeing and administrat- 
ing all aspects of the Model Cities Program in individually funded communities. 

C.D.P. (Comprehensive Demonstration Plan) - In the Model Cities Program, 
the plan presented to H.U.D. describing the model neighborhood problems 
and causes; goals and objectives of the Model Cities Programs; and strategies 
for implementing specific projects. 

C.E.T.A. (Comprehe nsive Employment and Training Act) - The 1973 leaislation 
that authorized manpower revenue leaislation providina a shift of emphasis 
away from manpower programs controlled by the Federal Government to proarams 
developed at the local level usina federal funds distributed to state and 
local governments. 
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Community Development - The program consisting of numerous activities 
dealing with the range of physical problems in the urban setting. 

Community Development Process - The process of recognizing all of the 
inter-related problems and institutions affecting a community so that 
programs can be planned, managed, and evaluated in a coordinated, resource- 
maximizing way; with the overall aim of building a harmonious urban setting 
that is consistent with local objectives. 

Comprehensive Planning - A systematic and on-going planning process de- 
signed to identify all the needs (physical, economical, social, environ- 
mental) of entire urban areas and to provide effective solutions to those 
needs using all available resources coord inatively . 

Comprehensive Planning Grants - Federal funding authorized under Section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 which is administered by H.U.D. to help 
up-grade the planning and management capability of state and local gov- 
ernments or to develop this capability if it does not exist already. 

Eminent Domain - Taking private property for a '’public 11 purpose with pay- 
ment of a "fair" price. 

F.H.A. {Federal Housing Administration) - The agency in H.U.D. which has 
primary responsibility for housing loans, mortgage insurance, home improve- 
ment, and related counselling. 

First Round Cities - In the Model Cities Program, that group of cities that 
were first to receive Modal Cities funding, including Fresno and Richmond 
in California. (Second round units of local government in California 
receiving Model Cities funding include Berkeley, Oakland, Compton, Pitts- 
burg, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles City, and Los Angeles 
County* ) 

F. N.M.A. - Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Formula Grant - Under the Model Cities Program, a federal grant to state 
agencies dispersed on the basis of a fixed percentage of state expenditures 
on certain programs. 

General Revenue Sharing - Federal funds to be used at the local discretion 
without strings, distributed according to a formula and without need for 
application. 

G. N.M.A. - Government National Mortgage Association. 

H. C.D. (Department of Housing and Community Development) - A state agency 
Responsible for 1) promoting and maintaining adequate housing for all Cali- 
fornians, 2) encouraging and enforcing health and safety standards for 
dwelling units, and 3) assisting other units of government in the field of 
housing and community development. 

H.E.W. (Department of Health. Education, and Welfare) - The federal depart- 
ment concerned with all aspects of the national welfare, health, and 
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educational programs. 


H.U.D. (Department of Housing and Urban Development) - The federal agency 
dealing with all aspects of housing and urban development on a national 
basis. 


L.H.A. (Local Housing Authority) - The local organization responsible for 
administering the public housing program. 

Limited-Dividend Corporation - A profit-motivated housing development 
sponsor who is eligible to participate in federally subsidized housing 
programs where profit does not exceed 6% cash flow annually on its equity 
investment . 

L.P.A. (Local Public Agency) - Local agency responsible for administering 
urban renewal programs. 

Model Cities Program - A federal program legislatively authorized in 1966 
and administered by H.U.D. to provide additional financial and technical 
assistance to enable certain cities to improve the quality of their physical, 
social, and economic environment. Participating cities were required to 
utilize and coordinate existing federal grant-in aid programs; state, 
local, and private resources; and to bring affected citizens into the process 
with the objective of comprehensively planning and programming for problems 
in particularly blighted urban neighborhoods. Eleven units of local govern- 
ment were funded in California under this program, including Richmond, 

Fresno, San Diego, Pittsburgh, Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco, San Jose, 
Compton, Los Angeles City, and Los Anglels County. 

O.E.O. (Office of Economic Opportunity) - The federal agency providing 
funds and services to areas of the country which have high incidence of 
poverty. 

O.M.B. (Office of Management and Budget) - The federal department respon- 
sible for the development and implementation of the administration’s 
policy. 

Policy Planning - In local government, a process whereby the chief administra- 
tor, the city council, and department heads determine a lona-range strateoy 
for community change in terms of needs, objectives, priorities, and overall 
resource allocation. 

Program Planning - A process of developing operational solutions for 
various program areas in response to particular policy decisions. 

Sign-Off - In the Model Cities Program, an official giving notice that 
he has finished with and/or granted approval of a particular plan or 
document . 

Special Revenue Sharing - Federal assistance that is distributed by a set 
formula and which must be spent within a broad subject area, such as law 
enforcement, but which requires no prior federal approval in its use for 
any of the large number of activities under the subject area designation. 

State Clearinghouse - An agency of the State government designated by the 
governor, under O.M.B.’s A-95 process, to assist and encourage local and 
state review and comment on certain federal programs and activities. 
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GLOSSARY cont'd 


Tandem Plan - A federal program Initiated in the late 1960's whereby 
G.N.M.A. purchases certain mortgages at par for subsequent resale at mar- 
ket prices to F.N.M.A. 

Turnkey - An off-shoot of the public housing program which authorizes 
housing initially financed and built by private sponsors to be purchased 
by public housing authorities for use by low-income families. A further 
variation is the selling of turnkey dwellings to low-income families. 

Write Down - The price subsidy under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
representing the difference the acquisition and preparation cost of re- 
developed land, and the price that land brought upon resale. 



